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THE ISLAND 


by CLAIRE SPENCER 


author of ‘Gallows’ Orchard” 


MS: SPENCER returns to the 
rich, romantic mood of Gal- 
lows’ Orchard to tell the story of 
the brothers Gavan and Duncan 
Muir, who learned to hate one 
another because of the beautiful, 
innocent Lucy Morrissy. Her 
characters. live in the passionate, 
straightforward way of men and 
women who for generations have 
lived away from the world, in an 
island community of their own 
making. $2.50. 






The Lady Messalina, 
painted specially for 
“Claudius the God.” 









CLAUDIUS==60D 


and His Wife Messalina 


by ROBERT GRAVES 


author of “I, Claudius’’ 


N~™” Claudius the “Fool” becomes Roman Emperor—with surprising 
and exciting results! Here is his own story of his troublesome reign 
and of his unscrupulous wife, the beautiful Messalina. “A rich book, a 
book to own; its virtuosity is amazing. Across two thousand years Clau- 
dius speaks to us now, entirely believable as a person.”—Lorine Pruette, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune “Books” $3.00. 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTION FOR APRIL 


PYLON 


by WILLIAM FAULKNER 
author of SANCTUARY 


ee FAULKNER'S first novel in three years is the most astonish- 
ing he has ever written! “It has the time-stopping intensity of the 
old Faulkner; and what is more, it reveals that at last he is able to 
handle a daylight theme . . . This book must not be missed.”—WN. Y. 
Times Book Review. “The mere reading of so amazing a book as 
PYLON snatches you away from the daily world! .. . PYLON is 
Faulkner with new wings. His tragi-comic talent has found a new world 
in the air and made it his own. Read it and you will never look at an 
airplane with quite the same eyes again.”—WN. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50. 










Meet the most important person 
in the U. S., in 


TALK 
UNITED STATES 


a novel in a new manner 
by ROBERT WHITCOMB 


Meet Matt Williams—a new kind 
of hero who tells it to you straight 
in this saga of the American 
“working stiff.” A book that will 
change your ideas about labor and 
what this country’s coming to. 

$2.00. 


1001 facts about Russia 


SOVIET 
JOURNEY 
by LOUIS FISCHER 


He truthfully reveals what life is 
like under the Soviets. A fasci- 
nating book about Russia by an 
American who lives there. Illus- 
trated, $2.50. 


A new volume of poems 
by the author of FIREHEAD 


by LOLA RIDGE 
Just published. $2.00. 








HARRISON SMITH & ROBERT HAAS, Inc., 17 E. 49 ST., N.Y. 
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GERALD 


A PORTRAIT 


England's favorite best-seller for 
months, GERALD is the richly 
colored biography of the actor-son 
of George du irate, who wrote 


Trilby and Peter Ibbetson, 
by Daphne 
du Maurier 


—Gerald’s daughter and the author 
of The Loving Spirit. Here,says John 


van Druten, one of a growing host 


of enthusiasts, “is the strangest, 
most fascinating, and most pitiable 
of modern biographies.” 


($3) 





the STORY MAGAZINE— 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN $1000 
First Novel Prize Contest Winners: 


NOT FOR HEAVEN by 
Dorothy McCleary. A lusty, gusty 
warm-hearted portrait by an American 
woman Dickens of the most lovable 
old lady in recent fiction. ($2.) 


HUNGRY MEN by Edward 
Anderson. The great novel of the 
American jungle, of men on the bum— 
rich,rough and challenging,yet curiously 
hopeful of the American future. ($2.) 
At all bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. 


NIJINSKy® 








@ The author of The Native’s Return writes a 
new book with an American background. 
Strachey and the Capitalist System. 
finds a new field in Pylon. 


+ Books for Your Library ¢ 
idaeee w 
£ 


BF KEKE DSSS OKC 


AN IMMIGRANT’S AMERICA 


} ’ , 
|Grandsons. By Louis Adamic. Har- 
| pers. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Burton Rascoe 


This book is not, in any 
novel and the hypothesis underlying the mood 


proper sense, a 


of it may or may not be valid; yet so agreeable 
is Louis Adamic’s way of writing and so ar- 
resting and unusual is his way of looking at 
things that the grateful readers of The Na- 
tive's Return will even while 
acknowledging that it is a triumphant failure. 

The book is a mixture of autobiography, 
reporting. The 


welcome it 


essay writing, and _ straight 
theme has to do with the immigrant’s ad- 
justment to the American soil and scene—an 
adjustment which, according to Adamic, is 
never quite effected even by the grandsons of 
immigrants. There is, he asserts, something 
peculiarly hectic, impermanent, and unsatis- 
fying about the atmosphere of America, a con- 
dition which makes for an unstable, jittery 
condition even among the sons of immigrants 
who find America to love and 
cherish. 

As an illustration of his hypothesis he gives 
us Peter Gale, whom he meets first on the 
battlefields of France and nine years later in 
Los Angeles. Peter is one-sixteenth American 
Indian and the grandson of a peasant from 
Carniola, the Czech from which 
Adamic comes. Peter's grandfather had worked 
in the mines of Montana and had been killed, 
as an innocent bystander, in the Haymarket 


much in 


country 


riot in Chicago in 1886. Peter was so badly 
wounded during the war that he spent four 
years in hospital, during which time he read 
a great deal and acquired an ambition to 
write after reading Crime and Punishment. 
When Adamic meets Peter years after the 
war he is earning his living as a reporter on 
a Los Angeles newspaper and is gathering 
material for a novel about his grandfather 
and the labor movement in America. 

fidgety, unstable and 


Peter is neurotic, 





vaguely unhappy. He never quite fits himself 
into the American scene, and he never really 
gets down to writing. He is troubled by his 
himself 


brother, Andy, who has “adjusted 


to the precarious conditions of economic sur 
} 
Hit 


vival by becoming a racketeer, and has a 
deep respect for the idealism of his cousin, 
who is an I.W.W. He tells his story to the 
sympathetic listener, Louis Adamic. Frustra 
tion and futility mark Peter's career and h 
dies, leaving the manuscript of his novel un- 
finished. Meanwhile, 
we learn much about the conditions in Amer- 


through Peter's story, 
ica which Peter and Adamic have encountered 
and we learn also how they have reacted t 
them. There is a nostalgia, throughout, for 
the pre-war peace and contentment of peasant 
life in Carniola; but there is also an indication 
that this is a peace and contentment that has 
vanished from Carniola also and that not 
until a vast change has taken place in America 
can the sons of immigrants find this a soul 
nourishing fatherland. 

It may be argued that Peter’s war and hos- 
pital experiences were sufficient to account for 
his nervous instability and that neurosis or 
stolidity 
mental in derivation. But for all its faults 
as fiction or as argument, Grandsons is in- 


are more congenital than environ- 


structive and entertaining. 


WE MAY FOOL MARX 


Tue Nature oF Capitacist Crisis. By John 

Strachey. Covici Friede. $3. 

Mr. Strachey sets forth in this book his 
reasons for believing that communism is the 
only cure for the ills of capitalism. He writes 
with a little less than the usual amount of bit- 
terness; and he is therefore entitled to a more 
courteous hearing than this country has so far 
given him. 

The gist of the book is, as Marx pointed 
out, that as capital overhead increases with 
technical advance, the rate of profit falls be- 


(Continued on page 4) 





| In the JUNE SCRIBNER’S 


FICTION, NARRATIVE, AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THOMAS WOLFE—Gulliver 


DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 








ERNEST HEMINGWAY—Green Hills of Africa. 
ERSKINE CALDWELL—The Shooting 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS—The 100 Best Books of the Year 


ARTICLES 
Individualism and the Price System 
ABBE ERNEST DIMNET—Is Man Improving? 
The first of a series under this title. 


Later contributors will be Robert Briffault, C. E. M. Joad, and others. 
FREDERICK OSBORN—Social Morality in a Diminishing Population 
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to the years before the war, to the frenzied years of 1914-1917 when 
Colonel Roosevelt ground his celebrated teeth at the phrase ‘‘Too proud 
to fight,’’ and Henry Ford sent forth his Peace Ship like the dove from the 
Ark; when Colonel House trotted to and fro on mysterious errands and 
America tossed bewildered in a sea of propaganda; when, in short, a 
peace-loving democracy, muddled but excited, misinformed and whipped 
to fury, embarked upon its greatest foreign war. 

Incredible!—all this seems today. ‘‘Did I believe these things’’ you say; 
“Did I act and talk and think like this!'’ The answer is YES, and for 
proof we refer you to an imperishable record of these fantastic years— 








Fie Poyl's Kig | Road 


By JOHN BUCHAN 


A survey oi the last twenty- 
five years of British history, 
seen as if from the throne, by 
a statesman and biographer O 


who has been for years a 
close personal acquaintance 


of the King. 2.75 ° 
mace BE: i America 1914-1917 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 


Cheeenwich Ullage 
1920-1930 


By CAROLINE WARE 


To read this book is like lift- Illustrated, $3.00 Ready May 1 
ing the roofs from a thousand 


city houses and seeing how 
the other half lives. $4.00 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


By WALTER MILLIS 
Author of “The Martial Spirit” 
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by 


Berry 
Fleming 


SIESTA 


On the basis of this absorbing novel, 
laid in a modern Alabama city, 
Howard Mumford Jones in the Satur- 
day Review makes a “‘personal nomi- 
nation of Mr. Fleming for the most 
interesting Southern novelist before 
the public.” $2.50 


Mabel Dodge Luhan’s 
WINTER 
IN TAOS 


“A colorful and lively picture of the 
little town of Taos, of the country sur- 
rounding, of the customs and amuse- 
ments of Indians and Spaniards and 
whites. Pigeons, cats, dogs and horses 
all become characters. Even flowers, 
dishes, and perfume bottles come 
alive.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

Ill., $2.75 





















George H. 







Doran's 
publishing 
memoirs 


CHRONICLES 
of BARABBAS 


Mr. Doran's record of 50 years of pub- 
lishing, in which stories of notable 
American and English writers—Wells, 
Maugham, Bennett, Irvin Cobb, E. V. 
Lucas, Mary Roberts Rinehart, and 
scores of others—and the atmosphere 
of the world where books are made, 
combine in a fascinating volume. 


Ill., $3.50 


The Reign of 


GEORGE V 
D. C. Somervell 


A chronicle of England since 1910, a 
vivid story of the vast changes and 
complex national and world events 
that a restless quarter-century has wit- 
nessed. ‘An open-minded, intelligent 
and careful history of recent times.”’— 
William Soskin. 553 pages, $3.00 
























HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 






Books for Your Library 


(Continued from page 2) 


cause there are fewer workers to be cheated 
of their just dues. So the capitalists try to 
keep up the quantity of profit by expanding 
their plants and cutting destroying 
their own markets until finally the system dies 
and stupidity. Which is too 


wages, 


of overweight 
true to be funny. 

And yet while the fire of life holds out to 
burn, the vilest sinner may return. We may 
fool Marx yet. If the technologically unem- 
ployed labor can be re-employed in nontech- 
nological services, and if the profits of the 
capitalist class can be so distributed that they 
will be spent for such services, then the vol- 
ume of investment need not swell to bursting, 
and the income of the working class need not 
be reduced but can be increased. Capitalism is 
not a mechanism, but a pattern of behavior 
always being modified by government and 
other social forces; and even now the govern- 
ment might save capitalism from choking it- 
self. That means drastic income and inherit- 
ance taxation, which most of the radicals 
wave aside on the simple ground that our 
financial masters won't let us do it. And 
whether our financial masters can stop us is, 
of course, exactly what remains to be seen. 

Mr. Strachey takes full advantage of the no- 
torious inability of the orthodox economists 
to understand capitalism, and of the striking 
way in which Karl Marx's predictions are be- 
ing fulfilled. We can hardly blame him, con- 
sidering our past follies and our present dis- 
may. 

Davip CusHMAN COoyYLe. 


FAULKNER’S COMING OF AGE 


Pyton. By William Faulkner. Smith & Haas. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Faulkner's new novel seems to be an 
answer to those critics who have said (to 
quote several writers collectively) that al- 
though he is “the most interesting of con- 
writers ... gifted with a very 
his talents do not go beyond 
popu- 


temporary 
special talent,” 
a “circumscribed world of evil... 
lated solely by pathological hill-billies.” The 
reply, if such it is, is a convincing one: here 
are the same external themes of cruelty and 
violence and futility, true enough, but here 
also is a terrific indictment of a generation 
that demands spectacular death for its thrills 
and headlines. 

Pylon’s setting is New Orleans, during Mar- 
di Gras, with an air-circus augmenting the 
festival. To risk his neck in the events has 
come Roger Shumann, a racing pilot, with a 
queer entourage that includes Holmes, a para- 

(Continued on page 9) 














Merle Johnson’s New 
Bibliography 


“You Know These 
Lines ” 
A Bibliographical Study of America’s 
Best Known and Most Quoted Poems. 
Fust Issued. $5.00 


G. A. Baker & Co., Publishers 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 

















MICHELANGELO, 
THE MAN 


A new life of one of the giants of 
the Renaissance—Sculptor, Painter, 


Architect and Poet. And an emi- 


nently readable biography ! 
By Donald Lord Finlayson 
Cornell University 
Illustrated $3.50 


Tuomas Y. CROWELL ComMpPANY 


393 Fourth Avenue New York 
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MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized and 
marketed. Play and scenario department. 

Tue Waiters’ Worxsxop, Inc. 

General Electric Building, 

570 Lexington Avenue, New Yorx. 





WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on business, hobbies 
travels, sports, etc., will enable you to earn extra 
money. In your own home, on your own time, the 
New York Copy-Desk Method teaches you how to 
write—the way newspaper men learn, by writing. We 
have prepared a unique “Writing Aptitude Test” 

which tells whether you possess the fundamental qual 
ities essential to successful writing. You’ll enjoy this 
test. Write for it, without cost or obligation. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 1219, 1776 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





BOOK SERVICE 

Any book—first editions, rare, or current—for the 
child or grown-up. Also fine personal stationery and 
engraving. Visitors and correspondence invited. 

Tue Sceisner Boox Store, 

so7 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx Crrv. 





ART AND LITERARY SERVICE 


ALL POETIC FORMS instructively revised 
SELF-INSTRUCTION VERSIFICATION 
COURSE. $2.50. ARTISTIC LETTERING, 
Poetry, Prose. 

ANTON ROMATKA, 
25 W. 3rd Street, New York. 





RESEARCH SERVICE: 
Genealogy, old census, pension and family records. 
K. MAVER, 
1316 New Hampshire Avenue, WasHIncTON, D. C. 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
Literary Agency of character. Stories, books, ar- 
ticles sold on commission basis. Free reading. 
Manuscript BUREAU 
3186 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





STORIES, PLAYS, SCENARIOS, BOOKS, 
edited, marketed. Typing Service. EUGENE 
V. BREW STER, -editor Motson Picture —- 
1910-20, and six others. Author “The Art of Judg- 
ing a Play” and eight other books. 
234 Marion Street, BROOKLYN. 











STORIES, BOOKS, PLAYS 
Edited, revised, sold. Criticism, collaboration, 
ghost writing. Special Motion Picture Department. 
Twenty years’ editing and —y | experience. 
Antony Autumn, Literary Agent 
41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
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2 Another Great American Novel 


» > 
— 
A Few Foolish Ones 


A rich story of American life, drawn with the same skill, the same 
deep insight, the same virile, healthy sanity, shown by this author 
in her earlier novel. Those who remember Jen Shaw will now put 
beside her as an unerasable American type, Gus Bragdon of 
A Few Foolish Ones. 


Author of AS THE EAR 


ee, 


by Gladys Hasty Carroll 


TH TURNS 








“Birth, marriage, death and all that lies 
between is told here as it might be re- 
corded in the pages of a family Bible!” 


$2.50 God’s Soldier: 


—Harry Hansen. 
by Rachel Field 


Time Out of Mind 


A novel as fine in workmanship as 
it is unusual in story-appeal. 

The sailing ships built in the For- 
tunes’ great shipyard on the Maine 
coast were known in all the ports 
of the world, and it is the story of 
Major Fortune, his two children, 





Salvation Army. 


noted expert. 








and the romance of Kate Fernald Things to 
that Miss Field unfolds in this deep Live For 
and engrossing narrative. $2.50 by Francis Stuart 
— ““A  self-revealin 
Other Notable New Fiction assed hn coe 
. : ] h fi f 
Castle in Andalusia ac se 
: : and exciting book.” 
by Elizabeth Sprigge $2.50 ON YY. Thee 
$2.50 
The Poacher 
by H. E. Bates $2.50 Chosen Poems 
by Harriet Monroe 
Don’t You Weep, E 
Her own sub-title, 
Don’t You Moan “A Selection from 
‘hy My Books of Verse” 
Wy by Richard Coleman is aptly descriptive. 
$2.50 $3.00 








Important Non-Fiction 


Gen. William Booth 
by St. John Ervine 


A fascinating biography in which is in- 
cluded the dramatic history of the begin- 
nings and development of the great 


(2 vols.) $7.50 


New Minds For Old 
by Esme Wing field-Stratford 


The art and science of training the mind 
as athletes train the body is outlined by a 


$3.00 


Dante Vivo 

by Giovanni Papini 
The author of “The 
Life of Christ” 
shows the immor- 
tal Florentine as a 
patriot 
$3.50 


statesman, 
and exile. 


Selected Poems 
by Marianne Moore 


“A part of the small 
body of durable 
poetry of our time.” 
—T. S. Eliot. 

$2.50 








At all Bookstores 
x 


ER Et 








EW YORK CITY 


She MACMILLAN COMPANY - oe FIFTH AVENUE 
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Enthustasic Acclaim for a Great American Novel 


OF TIME AND THE RIVER 


| by 
Thomas Wolfe 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (P. M. Jack) says: ‘‘A triumphant 
demonstration that Thomas Wolfe has the stamina to 
produce a magnificent epic of American life.”’ 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE (Burton Rascoe) 
says: ‘‘A hundred stories and five years of life, richly ex- 
perienced, deeply felt, minutely and lyrically recorded. 
... In these days when some of our best writers are tired 
or short of breath it is thrilling to contemplate and to read 
the teeming novels of Thomas Wolfe.”’ 


italiana a THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE (Henry Seidel 


Canby) says: ‘‘He has more material, more vitality, more originality, more gusto than 
any two contemporary British novelists put together. ... And he entirely escapes 
the sordid, whining defeatism of so many of his American contemporaries.” 


THE FORUM (Mary Colum) says: *‘One of the best novels ever produced in America, 
one of the three or four most original books produced in the last decade or so, and 
the most successful attempt since Joyce and Proust to instill new blood and life 
into the novel.”’ 


THE NEW YORKER (Clifton Fadiman) says: ‘‘He gives you an experience you can’t 
just file away under Miscellaneous. ... For decades we have not had eloquence 
like his in American writing. ... At his best he is in- 
comparable.”’ 


THE CHICAGO NEWS (Sterling North) says: ‘‘Possi- 
bly never before in a book by an American has there . 
been such a raw and rich profusion of life tumbled into « 
a half-million words. ... Maybe this is the great » hy | 
American novel.”’ 


6 
THE LOS ANGELES TIMES (Paul Jordan-Smith) says: tiits 
‘‘No man has ever told the story of youth’s tragi-com- / 
edy in such golden words. . .. A magnificent book; ‘it 
makes new magic in a dusty world.’ ”’ 


and 
Fifth Large Printing - 30th Thousand line ri\ er 


gI2 pages, $3.00 at all bookstores ; ey, C WO. 
5 i\ / AS ’ } 
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\ | | The Completion of an American Master-Work, 


e - A Biography 
by 








re. D las Southall 

Don ft 

. ougilas Southa 

Rebuy F 

% ‘*Will stand among the great biographies. Tireless and 
%, : ; : 

resourceful in his quest of materials, shrewd and 
™ scholarly in sifting and analyzing them, skillful in 


Marration and portrayal of character, Dr. Freeman has 


completed one of the salient works of our time.”’ 
The Atlantic Monthly 





Sm 
LEE 


all Freeman _ | 





“One of the great biographies of our literature... . 
Dr. Freeman has. . . penetrated to Lee’s character and 
revealed its significance, humanized the legend and na- 


tionalized the symbol, and all with a sustained literary art that is well-nigh 
The Yale Review 


“ ‘By ‘Dou glas Soul 


flawless.”’ 
“It is the first full-sized history of the man.... It is... American, large-minded, 
nonpartisan, eloquent, and I confess that I found my eyes pretty wet after his pic- 


tures of Gettysburg and the Texans in the Wilderness campaign.”’ 
Lloyd Lewis, The Chicago Daily News 


‘‘Here is Lee’s monument. Granite, bronze, or marble 
. present either the man or the sol- 





cannot so visibly . . 





dier to the mind’s eye. It is only as this great work nears 
its end that one fully appreciates the immensity of the 
| sculpture. ... Lee is complete for all time. Here the RE LE 
man himself stands in your presence.”’ Lote, 
Charles Willis Thompson, The New York Times Oy 
Plt 
‘“‘With the publication of the concluding volumes of 
Dr. Freeman’s biography of General Lee, the praise 
which greeted the first portion of his work seems not 
only entirely justified, but at times inadequate.”’ Ms : 
The Boston Transcript ang 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Each volume profusely illustrated 
Vols. 1 and 2, boxed, $7.50. Vols. 3 and 4, boxed, $7.50 
Per volume, $3.75 


at all bookstores 





E. LEE 
B panel Southall Freemale 
“PY 
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“This is the way to write history.” New York Herald Tribune 


Marlborough 


f / is Life anal Limes: Vi ols, 3&F 


by 


Winston S. Churchill 


“*A classic. Patient industry, disciplined impetuosity, experience of public life and 
excellent diction contribute to a cumulative achievement. In the strict sense of an 
abused adjective, the book is superb. . . . Mr. Churchill is accomplishing a biography 
which obviously supersedes all others in existence. In the future, it is unlikely to be 


superseded.”’ 


P. W. Wilson in The New York Times 


Fully illustrated. The two volumes, boxed, $6.00 


The Man Liszt 


by Ernest Newman 


“A brilliantly cool and skeptical psychological study 
of the weaknesses of Liszt’s character, particularly 
as they were illumined by his relations with two 
women.”’ The New Yorker. Illustrated. $3.00 


Riding the 
Mustang Trail 


by Forrester Blake 


A thrilling narrative of the new Wild West. ‘Utterly 
Western in flavor, utterly convincing, and extremely 
entertaining.” New York Herald Tribune 
Illustrated $2.50 


The Islandman 


by Tomas O Crohan 


‘**A document which is as charming as the self-por- 
trait of a remarkable man as it is valuable as a de- 
scription of a way of life that may soon disappear.” 

The Spectator (London) 


Illustrated $2.50 


The Story of an 
African Chiet 


by Prince Nyabongo 


Life in a sub-equatorial village authoritatively 
described in a narrative full of incident, hu- 
mor, and shrewd pokes at Western civiliza- 
tion. $3.00 
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Puzzled America 
by Sherwood Anderson 


What average Americans feel and are doing about the 
depression as seen through the eyes and mind of an 
accurate, honest, and sympathetic observer. $2.50 


Clashing Tides of 


Colour 
by Lothrop Stoddard 


“Highly important and stimulating. ... With a re- 
markable mastery of detail and an alluring descrip- 
tive style he pictures a world ‘in competitive disinte- 
gration. Boston Transcript. $3.00 


Old Deadwood Days 


by Estelline Bennett 


“Life as it was lived in the days before the law stepped 
in and brought order out of chaos. . . . Brimful of ex- 
citing incidents.”’ Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Illustrated $2.50 


~ Filgrims of the 
Wild 


by Grey Owl 


*“*Whoever loves the out-of-doors will find not 
merely pleasure but happiness in this story 
of the wilderness life of one man, one woman, 
and two beaver. Charles Willis Thompson in 

The New York Sun. $3.50 
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Hop s Hospital Bulletin; The Lancet (London ° 
American Jo irnal of Psychiatry; Japan Medical 
World; American Journal of Obstetrics and Gyne 

logy; Indian Medical Gazette; American Journal 
f Nursing; Irish Journal of Medical Science; 
Cleveland Press; Canadian Practitioner; San 
Francisco News; Medical Journal of Australia; 
Cincinnati Inquirer; Scottish Health; Providence 
Journal: Parents Magazine: Medical Times: British 
Medical Journal; Journal of Neurology and Psycho 
pathology; King’s College Magazine; Public Health 
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Authoritative Comment 
THE SEX TECHNIQUE IN MARRIAGE is a clear, 
iccinct, non-emotional, authoritative and conservative 
position of the practical factors involved in making mar 
riage successful on the sexual level.” —Ira S. Wile, M.D 
Dr. Ira Wile describes the book exactly It is pri- 
marily concerned with the conduct of the honeymoon 
with the technic of the sexual performance 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
A practical work with a modern pout of view, and 
the author has certainly been guided by good judgme nt 
as to what constitutes general medical opi nion 
Journal of the Americ an Medical Association 
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*‘Ttis a book that can be safely recommended by physcians 

and parents.” —Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin 
*The A.M.A. cons 


mately 100,00 
**Sexual pleasure, wisely used, may prove the 
stimulus and liberator of our finest and most exalted 
activities.” Havel k Ellis 


PRICE $2.00 (Postage I5c extra) 
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EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., 

Department 55-S, 333 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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Important Vlew Fiction 


In Their Own Image 
by Hamilton Basso 


author of “Cinnamon Seed,” ete. 


The dramatic chronicle of one season in 
the lives of a group of the polo-playing 
‘*‘American aristocracy’’ at Aiken. A swift- 
moving, emotional tale—and a penetrat- 
ing commentary on one kind of American 
existence. $2.50 
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Taps at Reveille 
by F. Scott Fitzgerald 


author of “Tender Is the Night,” Etc. 


“‘Mr. Fitzgerald knows the generation that grew up during 
the war as no one else does’’—John Chamberlain in The 
New York Times—and here are eighteen stories about it. 


Jacob’s Ladder | 


by Arthur Train 


**An amusing story, primed with hilarious incidents and 
spiced by revealing anecdotes of the rudeness and venality 
of so-called good society.”’ New York Times. $2.50 


God's Secret 


by Arthur Stanwood Pier 


What happened to mankind when it became ‘‘immortal.”’ 
‘**A lively fantasy of the future with a really novel take-off.’’ 
New York Times. $2.50 


Twice Born tyRose Franken 


A searching fictional study of the rebirth of a sensitive tal- 
ented young man emotionally out of key with society. $2.50 


Death Follows a Formula 
by Newton Gayle 


‘*The mystery is deep enough and dark enough to please 
the most exacting fan.”’ New York Times. $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


For the Sportsman 


A Handbook for 


Horse Owners 
by Lt.-Col. M. F. McTaggart 


Presenting in inexpensive and com- 
pact form all the things which in a 
general way a horse-owner or prospec- 
tive horse-owner needs to know. $2.75 


Ponies’ Progress 
by Major Sir Edward Durand 


A careful, detailed, and thoroughly 
practical account of how to break and 
train ponies for polo, hunting, and for 
children’s riding. Illustrated. $2.25 


Horsemanship for 


Boys and Girls 


Every point of horsemanship and the 
care and treatment of ponies is ex- 
plained with the utmost care in sim- 
ple language and with such easy in- 
timacy that the child will learn with- 
out a struggle. Illustrated. $1.75 


Dogs and 


Their Management 


by E. Mayhew and 
A. J. Sewell 


A companion volume to the well- 
known “‘Dogs Medical Dictionary.”’ 
This new edition has been rewritten 
from cover to cover. 
Illustrated. 


For the Traveller 


Two New Volumes in a Justly Famous 
Series of Travel Books—‘‘The English 
Country Side Series’’ 


The Heart of Scotland 
by George Blake 


With 120 illustrations from photo- 
graphs, numerous drawings by Brian 
Cook, and a map. $2.75 


$3.00 


English Villages and 


Hamlets 
by Humphrey Pakington 


With 130 illustrations from photo- 
graphs, many line drawings in the 
text, and four plates in color. $2.75 


Other Volumes Include: 


Old Inns of England $2.75 
The Face of Scotland $2.75 
The Cathedrals of England $2.75 


Homes and Gardens of England $3.75 
Each volume profusely illustrated 


at all bookstores 
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SCHOOLS — GIRLS 


THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


are graduates of preparatory 
City advantages in the Arts, Social Service and Secretarial 
Riding and outdoor rex reati nal opportunities. For com 
Siete t formation write to MISS EUPHEMIA MeCLINTOCK, Diree- 
125 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





ge courses for girls who 











HOWARD SEMINARY cncs 


Neor Boston. 60TH YEAR. Accredited college preparation, 
Individual attention. Intensive review General courses, 
Junior College. Home economics, secretarial, music, art, 
dramatics. All sports. Moderate rates. Lynn H. Harris, 
Ph.D. (Yale), Pres., Box 18. West Bridgewater, Mass, 


MRS. BOLTON’S SCHOOL 


A Country Day and Boarding School. Kindergarten to 
College. Girls—3 to 18; Boys (Day) 3 to ro Emphasis 
on speech, athletics and music. For booklet address 


Mary E. E. Botton, Westport, Conn. 


—[OW - HEYWOO]) - 


On the Sound — Al Shippan Point 








Preparatory to the Leading Colleges for Women. Also General 
Course. Art and Music. Separate Junior School. Outdoor Sports. 
Address Mary Rogers Roper, Headmistress 


Box S Stamford, Connecticut 








MAROT JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HOWE MAROT SCHOOL 
Catalogue on request 
MARY L. MAROT, resident 
Thompson Connecticut 


SEMPLE SCHOOL 


Postgraduate, College Preparatory, Vocational and Cul- 
tural courses. Resident, day. Country Estate week-ends. 
European travel sc hool. Catalogue S. 

Mrs Darrington Semple 
351 Riverside Drive New York City 

















LINDEN HALL oAtece 
COLLECE 

r ned Ve i . Music, Home f mics, Secretarial 

Fix eand Commeri Speech Interesting Activities. All 


ul Art 
ports SCHOOL For gins. Preparat and General. Beautiful Cam 
pus. Riding. Swimming Pool ‘adeno Tuition. Catalogues 


F. W. STENCEL, OD. D., Box 115, Lititz, Pa. 


hevn Chase 


Accredited Junior College —_ 9° High School, 

Art, Interior Decoration, Music, Secretarial, Dra 

matics, Home Economics. W on ington advantages. 
Outdoor life and sports. // rite 


Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Chevy Chase Scheo!, 





Bex S$, Washington, 0. C. 





National Park Seminary 


One of the oldest girls’ schools at the National Capital, 
and one of the most thoroughly equipped to be found, in- 
vites your inspection. Junior College and High School 
courses to meet every requirement. Illustrated catalogue 
sent upon request. Box S$, Forest Gien, Maryland. 





AVERETT COLLEGE 


Accredited : 4 * Southern Association.” 


High-Sch id —- rllege. 

New ‘ay ws. 76th ye 

Music, Secretarial, Art, co Science, Physical Ed., Home 
Ec., Swimming, Golf, Riding. Endowed rate 

|. W. CAMMACK, A.M., Pres. Box S, DANVILLE, VA 





KINGSWOOD School Cranbrook 


An endowed school, grades 7-12. College Preparatory, 
general cultural courses, and a post-graduate year. Arts 
and crafts emphasized. so-acre site on lake near Detroit. 

‘ew, beautiful buildings. Address: Secretary, 270 
Cranbrook Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


BROWNMOOR 


at Santa Fe 


A school for girls—modern in equipment and methods, 
offering college preparatory work and an unusual pro- 
gram in art, dramatics and languages to girls who will 
benefit by the sunshine, dry atmosphere and altitude of 
New Mexico. 








Directors—Justine Ames Browne and Mary Atwell Moore 
Santa Fe New Mexico 





PROFESSIONAL : SCHOOL 


RNOLD ( OLLEGE 


RNOLD HYGIENE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOUR YEAR DECREE COURSE 

Teacher Training. Physical Therapy. Camp. 
mmitories on Campus. Appointment Bureau. Catalog 


1488 CHAPEL STREET WNEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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A selective list representative of almost eve- 
ry type of education and environment of- 
fered in America to-day. All have stood 
the test of time and are approved by a wide 
clientele. 

Readers who would welcome personal 
help in making a discriminating choice of 
boarding schools or camps are invited to cor- 
respond with M. Mercer Kendig, Scribner’s 
Educational Consultant. 

In writing, please describe child in per- 
sonal, intimate way, giving all data, such as 
location and price of school or c: umpe Form 
for requesting inform: ation supplied if de- 
sired. Address ScriBner’s Fou CATIONAL 
INFORMATION SERVICE, $97 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 




















SCHOOLS BOYS _ 
EMERSON beece Rew Tampshire 


Prepares for Exeter, Andover and other leading secondary 
schools. Close comradeship of masters with boys. Health- 
ful outdoor sports all the year round. 

Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Director. 
Edward E. Emerson, Headmaster 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys. 115th year. Thor- 
ough college preparation. Athletics for every boy. Mod 
erate tuition. 

Frederick Smith, A.M., Box 101, New Hampton, N. H 


1333 | CEELELD > 


A Century of servicein solving Boys’ Problems. College Pre- 
paratory and General courses. Grades 4 to 12. Tuition low. 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. 

15 High Street Suffield, Conn. 


Westminster Junior School 
Simebury, Connecticut 
For boys, 11 to 15. Uses full facilities of the well-equipped West 


Box 88 


























minster School. Pool, gymnasium, playing oe “ All sports. 400- 
foot elevation. 200 acres. For catalogue ade s 
we School, Simsbury, C ‘ 
MILITARY 
PEEKSKILL ACADEMY 
1833-1935. Endowed. College preparation. Business 
courses. Modern equipment, 3 libraries, 2 gymnasiums, 


swimming pool. Golf, lacrosse. Ages 7-10. For catalog ad- 
dress: THe PrincipaLs, Box S, Peeks kill-o on- Hudson, »N.' Y. 


~ 
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NEW 
MILITARY 


| A SCHOOL OF 


YORK 
ACADEMY 


DISTINCTION 






on SS Hudson. N.Y 


Cornwall 





FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 


A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory school. 
Excellent’ records in many colleges. Personal attention to the 
needs of each boy. Varied athletic program. Modern equipment 
Junior department. 


E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Box 60, Lancaster, Pa. 


Charlotte Hall 


Boys’ accredited, military, preparatory school 35 miles 
from national capital. Rich in traditions, modern in 
equipment, sound in scholarship. New swimming pool. 
Classical and commercial courses. 61st session. 

Lt. Col. B. F. Crowson, M.A., Prin., Charlotte Hall, Md. 


Augusta MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
COLLEGE preparatory. 


ol. All Sports in 
cluding riding. 40 Graduates in 42 colleges - year 
Reasonable rates catalog, address Box 


Col. T. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr., Ft. » Botience, V Va. 


ORS a Athletics, Swimming. 
alog Dr. J. J. Wicker 








Modern gym and 








Honor school. Small classes. Ac- 
credited. ROTC. Supervised study. 
Prepares for college or business. 
Junior school small boys. House- 





SCHOOLS BOYS 





. BOY development in dependability, initiative, personal- 
vamicter depends on the scho tends Since 1874 
‘TENNESSEE weit 
_iesTiTUTE 

has been rs vst > 3 - finest ssi .~ in pupils from 44 


states. Catalog, 


RIVERSIDE 


The nation's largest and the South's 
finest military preparatory school, with 
permanent home at Gainesville, Geor- 
gia, begins its Winter Term January 3rd. 
1935, in its magnificent school-owned 
winter quarters, at Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea, Florida (between Palm Beach and 
Miami). 








Due to Riverside’s modern system of 
highly individualized instruction, new 
cadets may enter at the beginning of 
any term with a full guarantee of satis- 
factory academic progress. 


For catalogue address 


COL. SANDY BEAVER, President 
Box A, Gainesville, Georgia 


RANCH SCHOOL, Arizona 


Brapy, M.A., Cambridge; Joserpn B. Frexp, 
M.A., Harvard, Headmasters 

Expert preparation, College Entrance Board Examinations 
or special courses. Moderate fee. Each boy has his own 
horse ne Pack trips. Spring at Flagstaff. N. Y. repre- 
sentative. Catalogue, El Rancho Bonito, Mesa, Arizona. 


SUMMER CAMPS — 


CAMP OQUAGO for Girls (°.2%0"" 
TUNIS LAKE CAMP for Boys (*{;2"*) 


Send your boy and girl .- camp in 
happiness are insured | | physical o 
sible leaders. Belecte! Sen b Girls, Boy 
ANDES, N.Y. Crdtural and 
Horseback Riding. ig¢th Year, 





MESA 


Lionet F. 














where safety, bealth, and 


vue and constant care 
to 17 








of respon- 





thie rograms tr 
N. Y. Office, One M 


PATHFINDERS’ LODGE 


Camp for girls at Cooperstown, N. Y. On Otsego Lake, 
the ** Glimmerglass ” of Fenimore Cooper’s novels. Music, 
dancing, sketching. All sports. Riding. 18th season, 
Catalog. Valerie Deucher. Wilton, Connecticut. 


PINE TREE °°: 


© Mts. Four hours from New York *hiladelphia 
ed All field and lake sports. Hors tding 
featured, 24th . PINE TREE CLU! FOR OLDER GIRLS 
MISS BLANCHE D PRICE, 404 W. Schoo! Lane, Philadeiphia, Pa, 


POCONO fish tBccee Wt 








Girls. On beautiful Na- 
po0o feet above 
laden air of Po 

Experi 


omi lake 





sea in pine 





counselors. 





enc 








For Boys + 16th Year 
High in Pocono Mts. 





progres ive camp for Cut Juniors — Seniors. 
Safety, health, recreation. Physician, nurse, and ex 
perienced staff Riding, boxing sailing, tennis. 
Horseback and mountain trips in moderate fee 


Mr. & Mrs. C. B. Paxson, | R. 0.4, Norristown, Pa. 


SUSQUEHANNA 


a Mts. New 


On Private Lake 


Camp for ys 6-15 sjuehann 

Milford, A 17th Season ted Sevastant riding, Under expert 
supervision, is in fee. (nher interesting = i and water 
activities. Personal development is paramour ustrated cata- 
log on request. Rebert T. Smith, Matha, Whitestone, n * Hew York. 





WASSOOKEAG SCHOOL-CAMP 


The “School-Camp Method”—blending of tutorial 
program and sports lor older boys. School and college 
entrance credits. 
Certification. 
Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Director 


A summer willsave a year. 
Dexter, Maine 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS | 


BANCROFT SCHOOL 


ALL-YEAR school for the maladjusted child. Construc- 
tive program of study and play. Medical and psychiatric 
supervision. Modern methods and equipment. Large, ex- 
perienced staff. Established 1883. Write for catalogue 

E. A. Farrington, M.D., J. C. Cooley, Box 335, Haddonfield, N. J. 








me and 

Beverly Farm, Inc. : schol for ner 

vous and back 

ward children, and adults. Successful socia aan of lucational ad 

justments. Occupational therapy. Jf. / Mry Cases. 

Healthfully situated on 220-acre tract, 1 hr. from St . Louis 7 well- 
equipped buildings, gymnasium. 38th yea 

Groves Blake Smith, M.D., Supt , Godfrey, ll. 





Military PF Box s Fork Union, Va, 
School 


BLUE RIDGE iin. 


g yrs. and upward. Located in picturesque western N. ¢ 

Non-military; unsurpassed health record; fully accredited; 
supervised athletics; moderate fees; summer term. Write : 
J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster, Box S, Hendersonville, N.C. 





WILSON SCHOOLS 


For exceptional children. College trained teachers only. 
Individual instruction. Speecn Correction for adults 
or children. Preschool, grades, stateaaccreditedthigh.school, 
School every week in the year. 

LaVerne A. Wilson, Pres., a5 Arnold Place, Dayton, Ohio 
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Tue Bell System furnishes a nation- 


wide telephone service to a great and 
populous country—a service used for 
59,000,000 talks a day. Telephone 
conversations per capita in this coun- 
try are more than nine times as many 
as in Europe. 

It takes 275,000 trained people to 
build and operate the switchboards, 
wires, cables, and other apparatus 
that make this service possible. It 
has taken the savings of 850,000 
people to pay for the plant and 
equipment of the Bell System. Six 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 





THE 


own stock in the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and 
in many instances other Bell secur- 
ities. Another 175,000 own Bell Sys- 
tem bands or stock in the operating 
telephone companies. This invested 
money is the result of work and 
thrift. Noother businessorganization 
is so widely owned by somany people. 

It is owned by the people, and it 


is run. by wage-earning men and 


More than half the stockholders of the American 
Telegraph Company, the parent company in the Bell System, 
are women. Nobody owns as much as one per cent of the stock. 


TELEPHONE 


BELL 





OWN OR OPERATE 


BELL SYSTEM 


women. Their incentive is pride in 
performance; in doing a good job 
come recognition and promotion. 
Since its beginning more than 50 
years ago, the Bell System has ren- 
dered a constantly improving ser- 
vice more and more indispensable. 
Usefulness to the public is the mo- 
tive that keeps the telephone busi- 
ness going. In the true sense of the 


word, this is a democracy in business. 


Te I phone and 


SYSTEM 
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| Green Hills 
| f Afri 
° 
By Ernest Hemingway 
FOREWORD 
Unlike many novels, none of the characters or incidents in this 
book is imaginary. Any one not finding sufficient love interest is 
at liberty, while reading it, to insert whatever love interest he or 
she may have at the time. The writer has attempted to write an 
absolutely true book to see whether the shape of a country and the 
4 pattern of a month’s action can, if truly presented, compete with 
a work of the imagination. 
TE 6 BB Gee $=» Pursuit and Conversation 
M 2 ANE E were sitting in the blind that Wanderobo hunters had 
7 Sienh \ built of twigs and branches at the edge of the salt-lick 
A when we heard the truck coming. At first it was far 
> in , away and no one could tell what the noise was. Then it 
‘ob was stopped and we hoped it had been nothing or per- 
; haps only the wind. Then it moved slowly nearer, un- 
} t, YQ — 3 Le mistakable now, louder and louder until, agonizing in 
ba | GO Es, = he a clank of loud irregular explosions, it passed close behind us to go on up 
—_ Spon \ CX A: E {sass the road. The theatrical one of the two trackers stood up, 
ser- yi er : i eee “Tt is finished,” he said. 
ble. Ce I put my hand to my mouth and motioned him down. 
no- : “It is finished,” he said again and spread his arms wide. I had never 
ails liked him and I liked him less now. 
the “After,” I whispered. M Cola shook his head. I looked at his bald black 
skull and he turned his face a little so that I saw the thin Chinese hairs at 
a the corners of his mouth. 
anil “No good,” he said. “Hapana m’uzuri.” 
em, > “Wait a little,” I told him. He bent his head down again so that it would 
ICR. 7 SE SS not show above the dead branches and we sat there in the dust of the hole 
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until it was too dark to see the front sight on my rifle; 
but nothing more came. The theatrical tracker was im- 
patient and restless. A little before the last of the light 
had gone he whispered to M’Cola that it was now too 
dark to shcot. 

“Shut up, you,” M’Cola told him. “The Bwana can 
shoot after you cannot see.” 

The other tracker, the educated one, gave another 
demonstration of his education by scratching his name, 
Abdullah, on the black skin of his leg with a sharp 
twig. I watched without admiration and M’Cola looked 
at the word without a shadow of expression on his 
face. After a while the tracker scratched it out. 

Finally I made a last sight against what was left of 
the light and saw it was no use, even with the large 
aperture. 

M’Cola was watching. 

“No good,” I said. 

“Yes,” he agreed, in Swahili. “Go to camp?” 

“Yes.” 

We stood up and made our way out of the blind 
and out through the trees, walking on the sandy loam, 
feeling our way between trees and under branches, 
back to the road. A mile along the road was the car. As 
we came alongside, Kamau, the driver, put the lights on. 

The truck had spoiled it. That afternoon we had 
left the car up the road and approached the salt-lick 
very carefully. There had been a little rain, the day 
before, though not enough to flood the lick, which was 
simply an opening in the trees with a patch of earth 
worn into deep circles and grooved at the edges with 
hollows where the animals had licked the dirt for salt, 
and we had seen long, heart-shaped, fresh tracks of 
four greater Kudu bulls that had been on the salt the 
night before, as well as many newly pressed tracks of 
lesser Kudu. There was also a rhino who, from the 
tracks and the kicked-up mound of strawy dung, came 
there each night. The blind had been built at close 
arrow-shot of the lick and sitting, leaning back, knees 
high, heads low, in a hollow half full of ashes and dust, 
watching through the dried leaves and thin branches 
I had seen a lesser Kudu bull come out of the brush 
to the edge of the opening where the salt was and 
stand there, heavy-necked, gray, and handsome, the 
horns spiralled against the sun while I sighted on his 
chest and then refused the shot, wanting not to frighten 
the greater Kudu that should surely come at dusk. 
But before we ever heard the truck the bull had heard 
it and run off into the trees and everything else that 
had been moving, in the bush on the flats, or coming 
down from the small hills through the trees, coming 
toward the salt, had halted at that exploding, clanking 
sound. They would come, later, in the dark; but then 
it would be too late. 

So now, going along the sandy track of the road in 


the car, the lights picking out the eyes of night birds 
that squatted close on the sand until the bulk of the 
car was on them and they rose in soft panic; passing 
the fires of the travellers that all moved to the west- 
ward by day along this road, abandoning the famine 
country that was ahead of us; me sitting, the butt of 
my rifle on my foot, the barrel in the crook of my 
left arm, a flask of whiskey between my knees, pour- 
ing the whiskey into a tin cup and passing it over my 
shoulder in the dark for M’Cola to pour water into it 
from the canteen, drinking this, the first one of the 
day, the finest one there is, and looking at the thick 
bush we passed in the dark, feeling the cool wind of 
the night and smelling the good smell of Africa, I was 
altogether happy. 

Then ahead we saw a big fire and as we came up 
and passed, I made out a truck beside the road. I told 
Kamau to stop and go back and as we backed into 
the firelight there was a short, bandy-legged man with 
a Tyroler hat, leather shorts, and an open shirt stand- 
ing before an un-hooded engine in a crowd of natives. 

“Can we help?” I asked him. 

“No,” he said. “Unless you are a mechanic. It has 
taken a dislike to me. All engines dislike me.” 

“Do you think it could be the timer? It sounded 
as though it might be a timing knock when you went 
past us.” 

“T think it is much worse than that. It sounds to be 
something very bad.” 

“If you can get to our camp we have a mechanic.” 

“How far is it?” 

“About twenty miles.” 

“In the morning I will try it. Now I am afraid to 
make it go farther with that noise of death inside. It 
is trying to die because it dislikes me. Well, I dislike 
it too. But if I die it would not annoy it.” 

“Will you have a drink?” I held out the flask. 
“Hemingway is my name.” 

“Kandisky,” he said and bowed. “Hemingway is a 
name I have heard. Where? Where have I heard it? 
Oh, yes. The dichter. You know Hemingway the 


5» 


poet? 
“Where did you read him?” 


“In the Ouerschnitt.” 

“That is me,” I said, very pleased. The Querschnitt 
was a German magazine I had written some rather 
obscene poems for and published a long story in years 
before I could sell anything in America. 

“This is very strange,” the man in the Tyroler hat 
said. “Tell me, what do you think of Ringelnatz?” 

“He is splendid.” 

“So. You like Ringelnatz. Good. What do you 
think of Heinrich Mann?” 

“He is no good.” 

“You believe it?” 


‘Sl 
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“All I know is that I can- 
not read him.” 





“He is no good at all. I see {2 ) 
we have things in common. 
What are you doing here?” 


“Shooting.” POP — Mr. Jackson Phillips, called Mr. J. or Mr. J. P 
a white hunter or professional guide. Not t 
called Pop to his face 

KANDISKY — An Austrian 

DAN —A second white hunter “Good night,” he = said. 


“Not ivory, I hope.” 

“No. For Kudu.” 

“Why should any man 
shoot a Kudu? You, an in- 
telligent man, a poet, to 
shoot Kudu.” 


KARL —A lucky hunter 


MR. HEMINGWAY —A braggart 


MRS. HEMINGWAY 


“I haven't shot any yet,” I M’COLA — A gunbearer 
said. “But we've been hunt- CHARO — A gunbearer 
KAMAU A Kikuyu driv 


ing them hard now for ten DROOPY 


days. We would have got 


THE PEOPLE IN THE BOOK 


P.O.M. or 


A good native 
ABDULLAH and GARRICK 


“You must go. I must not 

LMeXS8 keep you. Perhaps I will see 

you tomorrow. It was very 

strange that we should 
meet.” 

“Yes.” I said. “Have them 

look at the truck tomorrow. 


Anything we can do. 


“Good trip.” 
“Good night.” I said. We 


_ poor Id a started off a 
wn to the natives M 


id I saw him 


walking toward the fire 
waving an arm at the na 
tives. I had not asked him 


a 
Dad native 


why he had twenty up-coun- 


one tonight if it hadn’t been THE OLD MAN, and THE WANDEROBO-MASAI try natives with him, nor 
. : | . Mysterious native guides. : . I k 
tor your lorry. THE ROMAN, HIS BROTHER, HIS FAMILY — Ex- a 


cellent pec ple 


“That poor lorry. But you 
MASAI — Various Masai 


should hunt for a year. At 
the end of that time you 


you are sorry for it. To hunt 
for one special animal is non- \WA\W/Q\/Q\ 
sense. Why do you do it?” VAAN INCI 

“T like to do it.” 

“Of course, if you /ike to do it. Tell me, what do 
you really think of Rilke?” 

“I have read only the one thing.” 

“Which?” 

“The Cornet.” 

“You liked it?” 

"Te. 

“I have no patience with it. It is snobbery. Valery, 
yes. I see the point of Valery; although there is much 
snobbery too. Well at least you do not kill elephants.” 

“I'd kill a big enough one.” 

“How big?” 

“A seventy pounder. Maybe smaller.” 

“I see there are things we do not agree on. But it 1s 
a pleasure to meet one of the great old Querschnitt 
group. Tell me what is Joyce like? I have not the 
money to buy it. Sinclair Lewis is nothing. I bought 
it. No. No. Tell me tomorrow. You do not mind if 
I am camped near? You are with friends? You have 
a white hunter?” 

“With my wife. We would be delighted. Yes, a 
white hunter.” 

“Why is he not out with you?” 

“He believes you should hunt Kudu alone.” 

“It is better not to hunt them at all. What is he? 
English ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Bloody English?” 

“No. Very nice. You will like him.” 


There are also famine suffer 
kinr ) 1} nd 
skinners, personal DOYS, and 3 


have shot everything and many anit 


isked him 


nothing. ] do not like to ask 


ing back, I had 


vari Hin questions, and where I was 
very g od cook. Th _ , 
ss brought up it was not polite. 
But here we had not seen 
a white man for two weeks, 
not since we had left Ba- 
iti to go south, and then 
“> la 
run into « on this road where you met onl 


in occasional Indian trader and the steady y 
an occasion: liz ‘ anc 1e steady migra 


tion of the natives out of the famine country, to have 
him look like a caricature of Benchley in Tyrolean 
costume, to have him know your name, to call you a 
poet, to have read the Querschnitt, to be an admirer 
of Joachim Ringelnatz and to want to talk about Rilke, 
was too fantastic to deal with. So, just then, to crown 
this fantasy, the lights of the car showed three tall, 
conical mounds of something smoking in the road 
ahead. I motioned to Kamau to stop and, putting on 
the brakes, we skidded just short of them. They were 
from two to three feet high and when I touched one it 
was quite warm. 

“Tembo,” M’Cola said. 

It was dung from elephants that had just crossed the 
road, and in the cold of the evening you could see it 
steaming. In a little while we were in camp. 

Next morning I was up and gone to another salt-lick 
before daylight. There was a Kudu bull on the lick 
when we approached through the trees and he gave 
a loud bark, like a dog’s but higher in pitch and sharply 
throaty, and was gone, making no noise at first, then 
crashing in the brush when he was well away; and we 
never saw him. This lick had an impossible approach. 
Trees grew around its open area so that it was as 
though the game were in the blind and you had to 
come to them across the open. The only way to make 
it would have been for one man to go alone and crawl 
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and then it would be impossible to get any sort of a 
close shot through the interlacing trees until you were 
within twenty yards. Of course once you were inside 
the protecting trees, and in the blind, you were wonder- 
fully placed, for anything that came to the salt had to 
come out in the open twenty-five yards from any cover. 
But though we stayed until eleven o'clock nothing 
came. We smoothed the dust of the lick carefully 
with our feet so that any new tracks would show 
when we came back again and walked the two miles 
to the road. Being hunted, the game had learned to 
come only at night and leave before daylight. One 
bull had stayed and our spooking him that morning 
would make it even more difficult now. 

This was the tenth day we had been hunting greater 
Kudu and I had not seen a mature bull yet. We had 
only three days more because the rains were moving 
north each day from Rhodesia and unless we were 
prepared to stay where we were through the rains we 
must be out as far as Handeni before they came. We 
had set the seventeenth of February as the last safe 
date to leave. Every morning now it took the heavy, 
wooled sky an hour or so longer to clear and you 
could feel the rains coming, as they moved steadily 
north, as surely as though you watched them on a 
chart. 

Now it is pleasant to hunt something that you want 
very much over a long period of time, being outwitted, 
out-maneuvered, and failing at the end of each day, but 
having the hunt and knowing every time you are out 
that, sooner or later, your luck will change and that 
you will get the chance that you are seeking. But it 
is not pleasant to have a time limit by which you must 
get your Kudu or perhaps never get it; nor even see 
one. It is not the way hunting should be. It is too 
much like those boys who used to be sent to Paris 
with two years in which to make good as writers or 
painters after which, if they had not made good, they 
could go home and into their fathers’ business. The 
way to hunt is for as long as you live against as long 
as there is such and such an animal; just as the way to 
paint is as long as there is you and colors and canvas, 
and to write as long as you can live and there is pencil 
and paper or ink or any machine to do it with, or any- 
thing you care to write about, and you feel a fool, and 
you are a fool, to do it any other way. But here we 
were, now, caught by time, by the season, and by the 
running out of our money, so that what should have been 
as much fun to do each day whether you killed or 
not was being forced into that most exciting perversion 
of life; the necessity of accomplishing something in 
less time than should truly be allowed for its doing. 
So, coming in at noon, up since two hours before day- 
light, with only three days left, I was starting to be 
nervous about it, and there, at the table under the 
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dining tent fly, talking away, was Kandisky of the 
Tyroler pants. I had forgotten all about him. 

“Hello. Hello,” he said. “No success? Nothing 
doing? Where is the Kudu?” 

“He coughed once and went away,” I said. “Hello, 
girl.” 

She smiled. She was worried too. The two of them 
had been listening since daylight for a shot. Listening 
all the time, even when our guest had arrived; listen- 
ing while writing letters, listening while reading, 
listening when Kandisky came back and talked. 

“You did not shoot him?” 

“No. Nor see him.” I saw that Pop was worried 
too, and a little nervous. There had evidently been 
considerable talking going on. 

“Have a beer, Colonel,” he said to me. 

“We spooked one,” I reported. “No chance of a shot. 
There were plenty of tracks. Nothing more came. 
The wind was blowing around. Ask the boys about it.” 

“As I was telling Colonel Phillips,” Kandisky began, 
shifting his leather-breeched behind and crossing one 
heavy-calved, well-haired, bare leg over the other, “you 
must not stay here too long. You must realize the rains 
are coming. There is one stretch of twelve miles be- 
yond here you can never get through if it rains. It is 
impossible.” 

“So he’s been telling me,” Pop said. “I’m a Mister, 
by the way. We use these military titles as nicknames. 
No offense if you’re a Colonel yourself.” Then to me, 
“Damn these salt-licks. If you’d leave them alone 
you'd get one.” 

“They ball it all up,” I agreed. “You're so sure of a 
shot sooner or later on the lick.” 

“Hunt the hills too.” 

“T'll hunt them, Pop.” 

“What is killing a Kudu, anyway?” Kandisky asked. 
“You should not take it so seriously. It is nothing. In 
a year you kill twenty.” 

“Best not say anything about that to the game de- 
partment, though,” Pop said. 

“You misunderstand,” Kandisky said. “I mean in 
a year a man could. Of course no man would wish to.” 

“Absolutely,” Pop said. “If he lived in Kudu country, 
he could. They’re the commonest big antelope in this 
bush country. It’s just that when you want to see them 
you don’t.” 

“I kill nothing, you understand,” 
“Why are you not more interested in the natives?” 

“We are,” my wife assured him. 

“They are really interesting. 
said, and he spoke on to her. 

“The hell of it is,” I said to Pop, “when I’m in the 
hills I’m sure the bastards are down there on the salt. 
The cows are in the hills but I don’t believe the bulls 
are with them now. Then you get there in the evening 


Kandisky told us. 


Kandisky 


Listen—” 





ne 
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and there are the tracks. They have been on the lousy 
salt. I think they come any time.” 

“Probably they do.” 

“I’m sure we get different bulls there. They probably 
only come to the salt every couple of days. Some are 
certainly spooked because Karl shot that one. If he’d 
only killed it clean instead of following it through the 
whole damn countryside. Christ, if he’d only kill any 
damn thing clean. Other new ones will come in. All 
we have to do is to wait them out, though. Of course 
they can’t all know about it. But he’s spooked this 
country to hell.” 

“He gets so very excited,” Pop said. “But he’s a good 
lad. He made a beautiful shot on that leopard, you 
know. You don’t want them killed any cleaner than 
that. Let it quiet down again.” 

“Sure. I don’t mean anything when I curse him. 

“What about staying in the blind all day?” 

“The damned wind started to go round in a circle. 


It blew our scent every bloody direction. No bloody 
use to sit there broadcasting it. If the damn wind would 
hold. Abdullah took an ash can today.” 

“I saw him starting off with it.” 

“There wasn’t a bit of wind when we stalked the 
salt and there was just light to shoot. He tried the 
wind with the ashes all the way. I went alone with 
Abdullah and left the others behind and we went 
quietly. I had on these crépe-soled boots and it’s soft 
cotton dirt. The bastard spooked at fifty yards.” 

“Did you ever see their ears?” 

? If I can see the bastard’s 
ears, the skinner can work on him.” 

“They're bastards,” Pop said. “I hate this salt-lick 
business. They're not as smart as we think. The 
trouble is you're working on them where they are 
smart. They’ve been shot at there ever since there’s 


“Did I ever see their ears 


been salt.” 

“That’s what makes it fun,” I said. “I'd be glad to 
do it for a month. I like to hunt sitting on my tail. No 
sweat. No nothing. Sit there and catch flies and feed 
them to the ant lions in the dust. I like it. But what 
about the time?” 

“That’s it. The bloody time.” 

“So,” Kandisky was saying to my wife. “That is 
what you should see. The big ngomas. The big na- 
tive dance festivals. The real ones.” 

“Listen,” I said to Pop. “The other lick, the one I 
was at last night, is fool-proof except for being near 
that bloody road.” 

“The trackers say it is really the property of the 
lesser Kudu. It’s a long way too. It’s eighty miles 
there and back.” 

“I know. But there were four fg bull tracks. It’s 
certain. If it wasn’t for that truck last night. What 
about staying there tonight? Then I'd get the night 


and the early morning and give this lick a rest. There’s 
a big rhino there too. Big track, anyway.” 

“Good,” Pop said. “Shoot the damn rhino too.” He 
hated to have anything killed except what we were 
after, no killing on the side, no ornamental killing, 
no killing to kill, only when you wanted it more than 
you wanted not to kill it, only when getting it was neces- 
sary to his being first in his trade, and I saw he was 
offering up the rhino to please me. 

“I won't kill him unless he’s good,” I promised. 

“Shoot the bastard,” Pop said, making a gift of him. 

“Ah, Pop,” I said. 

“Shoot him,” said Pop. “You'll enjoy it, being by 
yourself. You can sell the horn if you don’t want it. 
You've still one on your license.” 

“So,” said Kandisky. “You have arrested a plan of 
campaign? You have decided on how to outwit the 
poor animals?” 

“Yes,” I said. “How is the truck?” 

“That lorry is finished,” the Austrian said. “In a way 
I am glad. It was too much of a symbol. It was all 
that remained of my shamba. Now everything is gone 
and it is much simpler.” 

“What is a shamba?” asked P. O. M., my wife. “I’ve 
been hearing about them for months. I’m afraid to ask 
about those words every one uses.” 

“A plantation,” he said. “It is all gone except that 
lorry. With the lorry I carry laborers to the shamba 
of an Indian. It is a very rich Indian who raises sisal. 
I am a manager for this Indian. An Indian can make 
a profit from a sisal shamba.” 

“From anything,” Pop said. 

“Yes. Where we fail, where we would starve, he 
makes money. This Indian is very intelligent, how- 
ever. He values me. I represent European organiza- 
tion. I come now from organizing recruitment of the 
natives. This takes time. It is impressive. I have been 
away from my family for three months. The organiza- 
tion is organized. You do it in a week as easily, but 
it is not so impressive.” 

“And your wife?” asked mine. 

“She waits at my house, the house of the manager, 
with my daughter.” 

“Does she love you very much?” my wife asked. 

“She must, or she would be gone. long ago.” 

“How old is the daughter?” 

“She is thirteen now.” 

“Tt must be very nice to have a daughter.” 

“You cannot know how nice it is. It is like a second 
wife. My wife knows now all I think, all I say, all I 
believe, all I can do, all that I cannot do and cannot 
be. I know also about my wife—completely. But now 
there is always some one you do not know, who does 
not know you, who loves you in ignorance and is 
strange to you both. Some one very attractive that is 
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yours and not yours and that makes the 
conversation more—how shall I say? 
Yes, it is like—what do you call,—Hav- 
ing here with you—with the two of you 
—yes there—It is the Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup on the daily food.” 

“That’s very good,” I said. 

“We have books,” he said. “I cannot 
buy new books now but we can always 
talk. Ideas and conversation are very in- K | FF 
teresting. We discuss all things. Every- “% J): 
thing. We have a very interesting men- 3 7 
tal life. Formerly, with the shamba, we <<“ | 
had the Querschnitt. That gave you a i 
feeling of belonging, of being made a 
part of, to a very brilliant group of 3 =4]°: 
people. The people one would see if one << 335" 
saw whom one wished to see. You — “ 
know 

“Someof them,” I said.“Some in Paris. Some in Berlin.” 

I did not wish to destroy anything this man had, and 
so I did not go into those brilliant people in detail. 

“They're marvellous,” I said, lying. 


all of those people? You must know them.” 


“I envy you to know them,” he said. “And tell me, 
who is the greatest writer in America?” 

“My husband,” said my wife. 

“No. I do not mean for you to speak from family 
pride. I mean who really? Certainly not Upton Sin- 
clair. Certainly not Sinclair Lewis. Who is your 
Thomas Mann? Who is your Valery?” 

“We do not have great writers,” I said. “Something 
happens to our good writers at a certain age. I can ex- 
plain but it is quite long and may bore you.” 

“Please explain,” he said. “This is what I enjoy. 
This is the best part of life. The life of the mind. 
This is not killing Kudu.” 

“You haven’t heard it yet,” I said. 

“Ah, but I can see it coming. You must take more 
beer to loosen your tongue.” 

“It’s loose,” I told him. “It’s always too bloody loose. 
But you don’t drink anything.” 

“No, I never drink. It is not good for the mind. 
It is unnecessary. But tell me. Please tell me.” 

“Well,” I said, “we have had, in America, skillful 
writers. Poe is a skillful writer. It is skillful, marvel- 
lously constructed, and it is dead. We have had writers 
of rhetoric who had the good fortune to find a little, 
in a chronicle of another man and from voyaging, of 
how things, actual things, can be, whales for instance, 
and this knowledge is wrapped in rhetoric like plums 
in a pudding. Occasionally it is there, alone, un- 
wrapped in pudding, and it is good. This is Melville. 
But the people who praise it, praise it for the rhetoric 
which is not important. They put a mystery in which 
is not there.” 





“Yes,” he said. “I see. But it is the mind working, 
it’s ability to work, which makes the rhetoric. Rhetoric 
is the blue sparks from the dynamo.” 

“Sometimes. And sometimes it is only blue sparks 
and what is the dynamo driving?” 

“So. Go on.” 

“I’ve forgotten.” 

“No. Go on. Do not pretend to be stupid.” 

“Did you ever get up before daylight——” 

“Every morning,” he said. “Go on.” 

“All right. There were others who wrote like exiled 
English colonials from an England of which they 
were never a part to a newer England that they were 
making. Very good men with the small, dried, and 
excellent wisdom of Unitarians; men of letters; Quak- 
ers with a sense of humor.” 

“Who were these?” 

“Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, and Company. All 
our early classics who did not know that a new classic 
does not bear any resemblance to the classics that have 
preceded it. It can steal from anything that it is better 
than, anything that is not a classic, all classics do that. 
Some writers are only born to help another writer to 
write one sentence. But it cannot derive from or re- 
semble a previous classic. Also all these men were 
gentlemen, or wished to be. They were all very re 
spectable. They did not use the words that people 
always have used in speech, the words that survive in 
a language. Nor would you gather that they had 
bodies. They had minds, yes. Nice, dry, clean minds. 
This is all very dull, I would not state it except that 
you ask for it.” 

“Go on.” 

“There is one at that time that is supposed to be 


really good, Thoreau. I cannot tell you about it because 
I have not yet been able to read it. But that means 
nothing because I cannot read other naturalists unless 
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they are being extremely accurate and not literary. 
Naturalists should all work alone and some one else 
should correlate their findings for them. Writers 
should work alone. They should see each other only 
after their work is done, and not too often then. 
Otherwise they become like writers in New York. All 
angleworms in a bottle, trying to derive knowledge 
and nourishment from their own contact and from 
the bottle. Sometimes the bottle is shaped art, some- 
times economics, sometimes economic-religion. But 
once they are in the bottle they stay there. They are 
lonesome outside of the bottle. They do not want to 
be lonesome. They are afraid to be alone in their 
beliefs and no woman could love any of them enough 
so that they could kill their lonesomeness in that wo- 
man, or pool it with hers, or make something with her 
that makes the rest unimportant.” 

“But what about Thoreau?” 

“You'll have to read him. Maybe I'll be able to later. 
can do nearly everything later.” 


— 


“Better have some more beer, Papa.” 

“All right.” 

“What about the good writers?” 

“The good writers are Henry James, Stephen Crane, 
and Mark Twain. That’s not the order they’re good in. 
There is no order for good writers.” 

“Mark Twain is a humorist. The others I do not 
know.” 

“All modern American literature comes from one 
book by Mark Twain called Huckleberry Finn. If you 
read it you must stop where the Nigger Jim is stolen 
from the boys. That is the real end. The rest is just 
cheating. But it’s the best book we’ve had. All Ameri- 
can writing comes from that. There was nothing be- 
fore. There has been nothing as good since.” 

“What about the others?” 

“Crane wrote two fine stories. The Open Boat and 
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The Blue Hotel. The last one is the 
best.” 

“And what happened to him?” 

“He died. That’s simple. He was dy- 
ing from the start.” 

“But the other two?” 

“They both lived to be old men but 
they did not get any wiser as they got 
older. I don’t know what they really 
wanted. You see we make our writers 

ss = ss into something very strange.” 

“I do not understand.” 

“We destroy them in many ways. 
First, economically. They make money. 


La It is only by hazard that a writer makes 


money although good books always 

make money eventually. Then our writ- 

ers when they have made some money 
increase their standard of living and they are caught. 
They have to write to keep up their establishments, 
their wives, and so on and they write slop. It is 
slop not on purpose but because it is hurried. Be- 
cause they write when there is nothing to say or 
no water in the well. Because they are ambitious. Then, 
once they have betrayed themselves, they justify it 
and you get more slop. Or else they read the critics. 
If they believe the critics when they say they are 
great then they must believe them when they say they 
are rotten and they lose confidence. At present we 
have two good writers who cannot write because they 
have lost confidence through reading critics. If they 
wrote, sometimes it would be good and sometimes 
not so good and sometimes it would be quite bad, 
but the good would get out. But they have read the 
critics and they must write masterpieces. The master- 
pieces the critics said they wrote. They weren't master- 
pieces, of course. They were just quite good books. So 
now they cannot write at all. The critics have made 
them impotent.” 

“Who are these writers?” 

“Their names would mean nothing to you and by 
now they may have written, become frightened, and 
be impotent again.” 

“But what is it that happens to American writers? 
Be definite.” 

“I was not here in the old days so I cannot tell you 
about them, but now there are various things. At a 
certain age the men writers change into Old Mother 
Hubbard. The women writers become Joan of Arc 
without the fighting. They become leaders. It doesn’t 
matter who they lead. If they do not have followers 
they invent them. It is useless for those selected as 
followers to protest. They are accused of disloyalty. 
Oh, hell. There are too many things happen to them. 
That is one thing. The others try to save their souls 
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with what they write. That is an easy way out. Others 
are ruined by the first money, the first praise, the first 
attack, the first time they find they cannot write, or 
the first time they cannot do anything else, or else they 
get frightened and join organizations that do their 
thinking for them. Or they do not know what they 
want. Henry James wanted to make money. He never 
did, of course.” 

“And you?” 

“I am interested in other things. I have a good life 
but I must write because if I do not write a certain 
amount I do not enjoy the rest of my life.” 

“And what do you want?” 

“To write as well as I can and learn as I go along. 
At the same time I have my life which I enjoy and 
which is a damned good life.” 

“Hunting Kudu?” 

“Yes. Hunting Kudu and many other things. 

“What other things?” 

“Plenty of other things.” 

“And you know what you want?” 

“Yes.” 

“You really like to do this, what you do now, this 
silliness of Kudu?” 

“Just as much as I like to be in the Prado.” 

“One is not better than the other?” 

“One is as necessary as the other. There are other 


” 


things, too.” 

“Naturally. There must be. But this sort of thing 
means something to you, really?” 

“Truly.” 

“And you know what you want?” 

“Absolutely, and I get it all the time.” 

“But it takes money.” 

“I could always make money and beside I have been 
very lucky.” 

“Then you are happy! 

“Except when I think of other people.” 

“Then you think of other people?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“But you do nothing for them?” 

“No.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Maybe a little.” 

“Do you think your writing is worth doing—as an 
end in itself?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Very sure.” 

“That must be very pleasant.” 

“Tt is,” I said. “It is the one altogether pleasant thing 
about it.” 

“This is getting awfully serious,” my wife said. 

“Tt’s a damned serious subject.” 

“You see, he is really serious about something,” 
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Kandisky said. “I knew he must be serious on some- 
thing beside Kudu.” 

“The reason every one now tries to avoid it, to deny 
that it is important, to make it seem vain to try to do it, 
is because it is so difficult. Too many factors must 
combine to make it possible.” 

“What is this now?” 

“The kind of writing that can be done. How far 
prose can be carried if any one is serious enough and 
has luck. There is a fourth and fifth dimension that 
can be gotten.” 

“You believe it?” 

“T know it.” 

“And if a writer can get this?” 

“Then nothing else matters. It is more important 
than anything he can do. The chances are, of course, 
that he will fail. But there is a chance that he succeeds.” 

“But that is poetry you are talking about.” 

“No. It is much more difficult than poetry. It is a 
prose that has never been written. But it can be 
written, without tricks and without cheating. With 
nothing that will go bad afterwards.” 

“And why has it not been written?” 

“Because there are too many factors. First, there 
must be talent, much talent. Talent such as Kipling 
had. Then there must be discipline. The discipline of 
Flaubert. Then there must be the conception of what it 
can be and an absolute conscience as unchanging as 
the standard meter in Paris, to prevent faking. Then 
the writer must be intelligent and disinterested and 
above all he must survive. Try to get all these in one 
person and have him come through all the influences 
that press on a writer. The hardest thing, because time 
is so short, is for him to survive and get his work done. 
But I would like us to have such a writer and to read 
what he would write. What do you say? Should we 
talk about something else?” 

“It is interesting what you say. Naturally I do not 
agree with everything.” 

“Naturally.” 

“What about a gimlet?” Pop asked. “Don’t you think 
a gimlet might help?” 

“Tell me first what are the things, the actual, con- 
crete things that harm a writer?” 

I was tired of the conversation which was becoming 
an interview. So I would make it an interview and 
finish it. The necessity to put a thousand intangibles 
into a sentence, now, before lunch, was too bloody. 

“Politics, women, drink, money, ambition. And the 
lack of politics, women, drink, money and ambition,” 
I said profoundly. 

“He’s getting much too easy now,” Pop said. 

“But drink. I do not understand about that. That has 
always seemed silly to me. I understand it as a weak- 
ness.” 
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“It is a way of ending a day. It has great benefits. 
Don’t you ever want to change your ideas?” 

“Let’s have one,” Pop said. ““M’Wendi!” 

Pop never drank before lunch except as a mistake 
and I knew he was trying to help me out. 

“Let’s all have a gimlet,” I said. 

“I never drink,” Kandisky said. “I will go to the 
lorry and fetch some fresh butter for lunch. It is fresh 
from Kandoa, un-salted. Very good. Tonight we will 
have a special dish of Viennese dessert. My cook has 
learned to make it very well.” 

He went off and my wife said, “You are getting 
awfully profound. What was that about all these wo 
men?” 

“What women?” 

“When you were talking about women.” 

“The hell with them,” I said. “Those are the ones 
you get involved with when you're drunk.” 

“So that’s what you do.” 

“No.” 

“T don’t get involved with people when I’m drunk.” 

“Come, come,” said Pop. “We're none of us ever 
drunk. My God, that man can talk.” 

“He didn’t have a chance to talk after Bwana 
M’Kumba started.” 

“I did have verbal dysentery,” I said. 

“What about his lorry? Can we tow it in without 
ruining ours?” 

“T think so,” Pop said. “When ours comes back from 
Handeni.” 

At lunch under the green fly of the dining tent, in 
the shade of a big tree, the wind blowing, the fresh 
butter much admired, grant’s gazelle chops, mashed 
potatoes, green corn, and then mixed fruit for dessert, 
Kandisky told us why the East Indians were taking 
the country over. 

“You see, during the war they sent the Indian troops 
to fight here. To keep them out of India because they 
feared another mutiny. They promised the Aga Khan 
that because they fought in Africa, Indians could come 
freely to settle and for business afterwards. They can- 
not break that promise and now the Indians have 
taken the country over from the Europeans. They live 
on nothing and they send all the money back to India. 
When they have made enough to go home they leave, 
bringing out their poor relations to take over from them 
and continue to exploit the country.” 

Pop said nothing. He would not argue with a guest 
at table. 

“It is the Aga Khan,” Kandisky said. “You are an 
American. You know nothing of these combinations.” 
“Were you with Von Lettéw?” Pop asked him. 
“From the start,” Kandisky said. “Until the end.” 

“He was a great fighter,” Pop said. “I have great 
admiration for him.” 


“You fought?” Kandisky asked. 

“se. 

“I do not care for Lettéw,” Kandisky said. “He 
fought, yes. No one ever better. When we wanted 
quinine he would order it captured. All supplies the 
same. But afterwards he cared nothing for his men. 
After the war I am in Germany. I go to see about 
indemnification for my property. “You are an Austrian,’ 
they say. ‘You must go through Austrian channels.’ 
So I go to Austria. ‘But why did you fight?’ they ask 
me. ‘You cannot hold us responsible. Suppose you go 
to fight in China. That is your own affair. We cannot 
do anything for you.’ 

“*But I went as a patriot,’ I say, very foolishly. ‘I 
fight where I can because I am an Austrian and I 
know my duty.’ ‘Yes,’ they say. “That is very beautiful. 
But you cannot hold us responsible for your noble 
sentiments.’ So they passed me from one to the other 
and nothing. Still I love the country very much. I have 
lost everything here but I have more than any one has in 
Europe. To me it is always interesting. The natives 
and the language. I have many books of notes on them. 
Then too, in reality, I am a king here. It is very 
pleasant. Waking in the morning I extend one foot 
and the boy places the sock on it. When I am ready, 
I extend the other foot and he adjusts the other sock. 
I step from under the mosquito bar into my drawers 
which are held for me. Don’t you think that is very 
marvellous?” 

“It’s marvellous.” 

“When you come back another time we must take a 
safari to study the natives. And shoot nothing, or only 
to eat. Look, I will show you a dance and sing a song.” 

Crouched, elbows lifting and falling, knees humping, 
he shuffled around the table, singing. Undoubtedly it 
was very fine. 

“That is only one of a thousand,” he said. “Now I 
must go for a time. You will be sleeping.” 

“There’s no hurry. Stay around.” 

“No. Surely you will be sleeping. I also. I will take 
the butter to keep it cool.” 

“We'll see you at supper,” Pop said 

“Now you must sleep. Good-bye.” 

After he was gone, Pop said, “I wouldn’t believe all 
that about the Aga Khan, you know.” 

“It sounded pretty good.” 

“Of course he feels badly,” Pop said. “Who wouldn’t? 
Von Lettéw was a hell of a man.” 

“He’s very intelligent,” my wife said. “He talks 
wonderfully about the natives. But he’s bitter about 
American women.” 

“So am I,” said Pop. “He’s a good man. You better 
get some shut-eye. You'll need to start about three- 
thirty.” 

“Have them call me.” 
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Molo raised the back of the tent, propping it with 
sticks, so the wind blew through and I went to sleep 
reading, the wind coming in cool and fresh under the 
heated canvas. 

When I woke it was time to go. There were rain 
clouds in the sky and it was very hot. They had 
packed some tinned fruit, a five-pound piece of roast 
meat, bread, tea, and a tea pot, and some tinned milk 
in a whiskey box with four bottles of beer. There was 
a canvas water bag and a ground cloth to use as a 
tent. M’Cola was taking the big gun out to the car. 

“There’s no hurry about getting back,” Pop said. 
“We'll look for you when we see you.” 

“All right.” 

“We'll send the truck to haul that sportsman into 
Handeni. He’s sending his men ahead walking.” 

“You're sure the truck can stand it? Don’t do it 
because he’s a friend of mine.” 

“Have to get him out. The truck will be in to- 
night.” 

“The Memsahib’s still asleep,” I said. “Maybe she 
can get out for a walk and shoot some guineas.” 

“I’m here,” she said. “Don’t worry about us. OA, I 
hope you get them.” 

“Don’t send out to look for us along the road until 
day after tomorrow,” I said. “If there’s a good chance 
we'll stay.” 

“Good luck.” 

“Good luck, sweet. Good-bye, Mr. J. P.” 


CHAPTER II 


We were out from under the shade of camp and 
along the sandy river of a road, driving into the west- 
ern sun, the bush thick to the edge of the sand, solid 
as a thicket, the little hills rising above it, and all 
along the road we passed groups of people making 
their way to the westward. Some were naked except 
for a greasy cloth knotted over one shoulder, and 
carried bows and sealed quivers of arrows. Others 
carried spears. The wealthy carried umbrellas and wore 
draped white cloth and their women walked behind 
them, with their pots and pans. Bundles and loads of 
skins were scattered along ahead on the heads of other 
natives. All were travelling away from the famine. And 
in the heat, my feet out over the side of the car to keep 
them away from the heat of the engine, hat low over 
the eyes against the sun, watching the road, the people, 
and all clearings in the bush for game, we drove to 
the westward. 

Once we saw three lesser Kudu cows in an open 
place of broken bush. Gray, big bellied, long necked, 
small headed, and with big ears, they moved quickly 
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into the woods and were gone. We left the car and 
tracked them but there was no bull track. 

A little beyond there a flock of guineas quick-legged 
across the road running steady-headed with the 
motion of trotters. As I jumped from the car and 
sprinted after them they rocketted up, their legs tucked 
close beneath them, heavy bodied, short wings drum- 
ming, cackling, to go over the trees ahead. I dropped 
two that thumped hard when they fell and as they 
lay, wings beating, Abdullah cut their heads off so 
they would be legal eating. He put them in the car 
where M’Cola sat laughing; his old man’s healthy 
laugh, his making-fun-of-me laugh, his bird-shooting 
laugh that dated from a streak of raging misses one 
time that had delighted him. Now when I killed, it 
was a joke as when we shot a hyena; the funniest joke 
of all. He laughed always to see the birds tumble and 
when I missed he roared and shook his head again and 
again. 

“Ask him what the hell he’s laughing about?” I 
asked Pop once. 

“At Bwana,” M’Cola said, and shook his head, “at 
the little birds.” 

“He thinks you’re funny,” Pop said. 

“Goddam it. I am funny. But the hell with him.” 

“He thinks you’re very funny,” Pop said. “Now the 
Memsahib and I would never laugh.” 

“Shoot them yourself.” 

“No, you're the bird shot. The self-confessed bird 
shot,” she said. 

So bird-shooting became this marvellous joke. If I 
killed, the joke was on the birds and M’Cola would 
shake his head and laugh and make his hands go 
round and round to show how the bird turned over 
in the air. And if I missed, I was the clown of the piece 
and he would look at me and shake with laughing. 
Only the hyenas were funnier. 

Highly humorous was the hyena obscenely loping, 
full belly dragging, at daylight on the plain, who, shot 
from the stern, skittered on into speed to tumble end 
over end. Mirth provoking was the hyena that stopped 
out of range by an alkali lake to look back and, hit in 
the chest, went over on his back, his four feet and his 
full belly in the air. Nothing could be more jolly than 
the hyena coming suddenly wedge-headed and stink- 
ing out of high grass by a donga, hit at ten yards, who 
raced his tail in three narrowing, scampering circles 
until he died. 

It was funny to M’Cola to see a hyena shot at close 
range. There was that comic slap of the bullet and the 
hyena’s agitated surprise to find death inside of him. 
It was funnier to see a hyena shot at a great distance, 
in the heat shimmer of the plain, to see him go over 
backwards, to see him start that frantic circle, to see 
that electric speed that meant that he was racing the 
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himself until he pulled his 
own intestines out, 
then stood there, jerking 
them out and eating them 
with relish. 

“Fist,” M’Cola would say 
and shake his head in de-_ ; SENOS TEND 
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awful beast. Fisi, the hyena, hermaphro 


ing such an 
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cows, ham-stringer, potential biter-off of 
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stinking, foul, with jaws that crack the bones the lion 
leaves, belly dragging, loping away on the brown plain, 
looking back, mongrel dog-smart in the face; whack 
from the little Mannlicher and then the horrid cir- 
cle starting. “Fist,” M’Cola laughed, ashamed of him, 
shaking his bald black head. “Fisz.” Eats himself. 
“Fist.” 

The hyena was a dirty joke but bird-shooting was a 
clean joke. My whiskey was a clean joke. There were 
many variations of that joke. Some we come to later. 
The Mohammedans and all religions were a joke. A 
joke on all the people who had them. Charo, the other 
gun-bearer was short, very serious and highly religious. 
All Ramadan he never swallowed his saliva until sun- 
set and when the sun was almost down I'd see him 
watching nervously. He had a bottle with him of some 
sort of tea and he would finger it and watch the sun 
and I would see M’Cola watching him and pretending 
not to see. This was not outrightly funny to him. This 
was something that he could not laugh about openly 
but that he felt superior to and wondered at the silli- 
ness of it. The Mohammedan religion was very fash- 
ionable and all the higher social grades among the 
boys were Mohammedans. It was something that gave 
caste, something to believe in, something fashionable 
and god-giving to suffer a little for each year, some- 
thing that made you superior to other people, some- 
thing that gave you more complicated habits of eating, 
something that I understood and M’Cola did not 
understand, nor care about, and he watched Charo 
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watch for the sun to set 
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Charo admired my shooting and always shook hands 
and smiled when we had killed anything particularly 
good. This was flattering and pleasing. M’Cola looked 


on all this early shooting as a 


series of lucky acci- 
dents. We were supposed to shoot. We had not yet 
shot anything that amounted to anything and he was 
not really my gun-bearer. He was Mr. Jackson Phillip’s 
meant 


gun-bearer and he had been loaned to me. I 


nothing to him. He did not like me nor dislike me. 
He was politely contemptuous of Karl. Who he liked 


was Mama. 


The evening we killed the first lion it was dark 
when we came in sight of camp. The killing of the 
lion had been confused and unsatisfactory. It was 
agreed beforehand that P. O. M. should have the first 


shot but since it was the first lion any of us had eve 


shot at, and it was very late in the day, really too 


late to take the lion on, once he was hit we were 
to make a dogfight of it and any one was free to 
get him. This was a good plan as jt was nearly sun- 
down and if the lion got into cover, wounded, it 
would be too dark to do anything about it without a 


mess. I remember secing the lion looking yellow and 


heavy-headed and enormous against a scrubby looking 
tree in a patch of orchard bush and P. O. M. kneeling 
to shoot and wanting to tell her to sit down and make 
sure of him. Then there was the short barrelled ex- 
plosion of the Mannlicher and the lion was going to the 
left on a run, a strange, heavy-shouldered, foot-swing- 


ing, cat run. I hit him with the Springfield and he 
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went down and spun over and I shot again, too 
quickly, and threw a cloud of dirt over him. But there 
he was, stretched out, on his belly, and, with the sun 
just over the top of the trees, and the grass very green, 
we walked up on him like a posse, or a gang of Black 
and Tans, guns ready and cocked, not knowing 
whether he was stunned or dead. When we were close 
M’Cola threw a stone at him. It hit him in the flank 
and from the way it hit you could tell he was a dead 
animal. I was sure P. O. M. had hit him but there was 
only one bullet hole, well back, just below the spine 
and ranging forward to come to the surface under the 
skin of the chest. You could feel the bullet under 
the skin and M’Cola made a slit and cut it out. It 
was a .220-grain solid bullet from the Springfield 
and it had raked him, going through lungs and heart. 

I was so surprised by the way he had rolled over 
dead from the shot after we had been prepared for a 
charge, for heroics, and for drama, that I felt more 
let down than pleased. It was our first lion and we 
were very ignorant and this was not what we had 
paid to see. Charo and M’Cola both shook P. O. M.’s 
hand and then Charo came over and shook hands with 
me. 

“Good shot, Bwana,” 
m’uzurt.” 

“Did you shoot, Karl?” I asked. 

“No. I was just going to when you shot.” 

“You didn’t shoot him, Pop?” 

“No. You’d have heard it.” He opened the breech 
and took out the two big .450 No. 2’s. 

“I’m sure I missed him,” P. O. M. said. 

“I was sure you hit him. I still think you hit him,” 
I said. 

“Mama hit,” M’Cola said. 

“Where?” Charo asked. 

“Hit,” said M’Cola. “Hit.” 

“You rolled him over,” Pop said to me. “God, he 
went over like a rabbit.” 

“I couldn’t believe it.” 

“Mama Piga,” M’Cola said. “Piga Simba.” 

As we saw the camp fire in the dark ahead of us, 
coming in that night, M’Cola suddenly commenced 
to shout a stream of high-pitched, rapid, singing words 
in Kakamba ending in the word “Simba.” Some one 
at the camp shouted back one word. 

“Mama!” M’Cola shouted. Then another 
stream. Then “Mama! Mama!” 

Through the dark came all the porters, the cook, 
the skinner, the boys, and the headman. 

“Mama!” M’Cola shouted. “Mama piga Simba.” 

The boys came dancing, crowding, and beating time 
and chanting something from down in their chests that 


he said in Swahili. “Piga 


long 
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started like a cough and sounded like “Hey la Mama! 
Hay la Mama! Hey la Mama!” 

The rolling-eyed skinner picked P. O. M. up, the 
big cook and the boys held her, and the others pressing 
forward to lift, and if not to lift to touch and hold, 
they danced and sang through the dark, around the 
fire and to our tent. 

“Hey la Mama! huh! huh! huh! Hay la Mama! huh! 
huh! huh!” they sang the lion dance with that deep, 
lion asthmatic cough in it. Then at the tent they put 
her down and every one, very shyly, shook hands, the 
boys saying “m’uzuri, Memsahib,” and M’Cola and the 
porters all saying “m’uzur1, Mama” with much feeling 


in the accenting of the word “Mama.” 

Afterwards in the chairs in front of the fire, sitting 
with the drinks, Pop said, “You shot it. M’Cola would 
kill any one who said you didn’t.” 

“You know, I feel as though I did shoot it,” P. O. M. 
said. “I don’t believe I’d be able to stand it if I really 
had shot it. I'd be too proud. Isn’t triumph marvellous?” 

“Good old Mama,” Karl said. 

“I believe you did shoot him,” I said. 

“Oh, let’s not go into that,” P. O. M. said. “I feel so 
wonderful about just being supposed to have killed 
him. You know people never used to carry me on their 
shoulders much at home.” 

“No one knows how to behave in America,” Pop 
said. “Most uncivilized.” 

“We'll carry you in Key West,” Karl said. “Poor old 
Mama.” 

“Let’s not talk about it,” P. O. M. said. “I like it too 
much. Shouldn’t I maybe distribute largess?” 

“They didn’t do it for that,” Pop said. “But it is all 
right to give something to celebrate.” 

“Oh, I want to give them all a great deal of money,” 
P. O. M. said. “Isn’t triumph simply marvellous?” 

“Good old Mama,” I said. “You killed him.” 

“Noa I didn’t. Don’t lie to me. Just let me enjoy my 
triumph.” 

Anyway M’Cola did not trust me for a long time. 
Until P. O. M.’s license ran out, she was his favorite 
and we were simply a lot of people who interfered and 
kept Mama from shooting things. Once her license 
was out and she was no longer shooting, she dropped 
back into non-combatant status with him and as we 
began to hunt Kudu and Pop stayed in camp and sent 
us out alone with the trackers, Karl with Charo and 
M’Cola and I together, M’Cola dropped Pop visibly in 
his estimation. It was only temporary of course. He 
was Pop’s man and I believe his working estimations 
were only from day to day and required an unbroken 
series of events to have any meaning. But something 
had happened between vs. 


“First of the Hills and the Trophy of Jealousy,” the second part of Ernest 
Hemingway's “Green Hills of Africa,” will be in the June Scriener’s. 
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Liberty —Is It Worth Fighting For? 
By James Truslow Adams 


istorY does not repeat itself in 
as precise a form as do identical 
experiments in chemistry or 
physics. Nevertheless, particularly in the 
larger events, such as major revolutions 
and great wars, the patterns of both the 
unfolding of the events themselves and 
their after-effects are frequently sufh- 
ciently similar as to allow of a fair de- 
gree of prediction. In many respects 
post-World-War history has repeated 
that of the world after the Napoleonic 
wars. There has been the same break- 
down in world trade, the closing of 
plants, the over-production, the unem- 
ployment on a vast scale, the political 
unrest, the falling of governments. 
There is one point of difference, how- 
ever, which is startling and which may 
have effect upon the future of mankind 
for many generations. That difference 
is the attitude of youth toward liberty. 
When the Napoleonic storm sub- 
sided, the continent of Europe had been 
left wrecked and altered almost beyond 
recognition. As in Harding’s cry for 
“normalcy” in 1920 the demand went 
up for the re-establishment of order. 
Pope, kings, and emperors crept back to 
their old places, to revive the old tyr- 
anny and mismanagement. Youth, how- 
ever, or at least the flower of youth in 
nation after nation, after a while would 
have none of this. It demanded liberty, 
liberty for the nation in order that there 





Men fought a century ago to establish 


the princtple of individual freedom. Now 


many incline toward the idea of dictator- 

ship upon promise of economic simprove- 

ment. In the coming collectivism is 

personal freedom worth preserving? Mr. 

Adams answers with a strong “Yes” 
and a challenge to battle 





might be liberty for the citizen. Partic 
ularly in Italy from 1820 to 1860 the 
story of the young men who suffered 
years of imprisonment, exile, and tor- 
ture in order to forward the cause of 
freedom is one of the noblest in all his- 
tory. The same fight was waged by 
Kossuth and others in Hungary, the 
patriots in the German states, and others 
elsewhere. These were not struggling 
for racialism, mere nationalism, nor for 
a standard of material comfort but for 
liberty to think and speak and write and 
act as free men in a free state. 

On the contrary since the World 
War, in many countries, the enthusiasm 
of youth has been enlisted in precisely 
the opposite cause. In Italy the thou- 
sands of young Fascists who annually 
enter the organization proudly take the 
oath to obey without hesitation and 


without question any order of any sort 
given by Mussolini. In Germany they 
seem gladly to give up all liberty of 
thought, speech, or act in order to allow 
Hitler to do as he will with the state 
and the individual. In Russia the lives 
of all are turned over to the control of 
a group of a half dozen men or less. In 
France, England, and the United States 
the movement has taken on no such 
proportions, but, especially among the 
young so-called intellectuals, there has 
been a marked toying with communism 
or fascism as solutions for our ills. 

We may note one or two reasons, 
among others, for this change of mental 
temper during the past century. (Lovers 
of intellectual as well as personal liberty 
cannot fail to consider the change ex- 
tremely dangerous.) In the first place, 
youth, with its energy, its ambition, its 
hopefulness, and,-it may be added, its 
inexperience, demands action. It wants 
some cause to fight*for, some program 
to put into immediate operation. It 
little whether the 
cause or program be vague, impractical, 


makes difference 
even hopeless, provided it appeals to the 
imagination as an ideal. Youth is im- 
patient of caution or half-measures. Its 
cynicism, though often expressed now 
by many, is a pose, and both from phys- 
ical energy and from lack of experience, 
it welcomes the possibility of change 
and has abounding faith in the capacity 
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of the world to be made over in a day 
by a new idea or a sudden altering of 
institutions. 

These rather platitudinous statements 
would not explain why such a large part 
of the youth movement of our world 
today has turned its back on liberalism 
unless we add other considerations. 

Not long ago President Nicholas 
Murray Butler said that political prob- 
lems had given place to economic ones. 
Put in that way I think the statement 
is somewhat misleading. Political prob- 
lems are still not only of importance but 
will be increasingly so because the eco- 
nomic ones cannot be solved without 
perhaps great adjustments in the politi- 
cal system, and what those adjustments 
may prove will be of corresponding 
importance to the intellectual and spirit- 
ual development of the race. It is, how- 
ever, true that our economic ills have 
taken on an aspect never known before, 
and have come to occupy the center of 
the stage. Moreover, although our po- 
litical problems have most assuredly not 
been solved, the partial solution arrived 
at in the civilized world during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had 
conferred such a degree of freedom of 
thought, speech, and action upon citi- 
zens as to make them forget the fierce- 
ness of the struggle by which these 
privileges or rights had been won and 
the value of the prize gained. Here is 
where we reach, I think, the heart of 
the question of why youth, with its 
generous enthusiasm and love of free- 
dom, has consented to become politically 
and intellectually reactionary for the 
sake of radicalism in economics. 

Capitalism, in the sense of a society 
based on private property for pleasure 
or exploitation, is as old as recorded 
history. In the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, the introduction of machinery, the 
development of applied science in mul- 
tifarious forms, and the opening by 
these means of vast areas for rapid ex- 
ploitation such as the two Americas 
and the markets of the East, caused 
such abuses and mal-distributions as 
the world had scarcely, if ever, seen be- 
fore. On top of these came the unpre- 
cedented unemployment following the 
unprecedented World War. At the same 
time, in the nineteenth century, there 
had been the rapid development of 
democracy, the surging wave of hu- 
manitarianism, and the rise of the 
masses in both consideration and power. 
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The problems inherent in a specific 
form of capitalist society, the defects of 
which had been greatly intensified by 
a short century of unparalleled expan- 
sion, suddenly were recognized by 
masses who had become peculiarly 
sensitive to them because in a great 
degree, as compared with any previous 
period, their political and economic de- 
mands had already been met. 

As a result of this combination, eco- 
nomic problems came to over-shadow 
all others. The fear of economic in- 
security crept over life like an eclipse, 
over whole nations, and did much to 
intensify that extreme nationalism 
which has also been one of the patho- 
logical symptoms of the new century 
and which has darkened life with the 
fear of war. In fact, today we live in a 
world of fears. As General Smuts said 
in a recent notable address, “the prime- 
val dread of the unknown is once more 
upon us, and the dark irrational forces 
of the past are once more stalking from 
their obscure background.” 

Herein lie the appeals of Fascism, of 
Nazism, of Communism. The leaders 
of all these movements promised their 
followers a safer and better individual 
and national life. For the most part, 
humanity, like an army, finds it im- 
possible to fight on several fronts at 
once. With minds almost wholly con- 
centrated on questions of war and eco- 
nomics, forgetting the results of battles 
which humanity has won in the past 
on other fronts, it is not so strange that 
the youth of much of Europe and else- 
where, who a century ago were suffer- 
ing imprisonment and exile for the 
sake of freedom, are now applauding 
leaders and plans that hold out the 
dream of both national and economic 
safety, though without liberty, or that 
they are joined by those elders who in 
the disillusionment following war have 
come to believe that both capitalism 
and democracy are bankrupt and that 
anything which promises a difference 
promises to be better. The fears and 
bewilderment of age join the generous 
enthusiasm of youth as strange com- 
panions on a voyage no one knows 
whither. 

There is vast confusion of thought 
both as to the present and as to where 
we are bound. In America, Congress 
has abdicated its function of forming 
opinions, and supinely submits to pres- 
sure groups among the public or pres- 





sure from the White House. The “ex- 
perts” whom the President has called 
upon have been more notable for their 
extreme differences of advice than for 
the soundness of it. Even leaders, as I 
suppose they would consider them- 
selves, of radical public opinion, refuse 
to take a stand. When, on its twentieth 
anniversary, The New Republic (orig- 
inally founded as a liberal journal with 
capitalist money) threw the old liberal- 
ism out of the window and declared 
that “capitalism has outlived its use- 
fulness,” it declined to say what it did 
advocate except a “moving toward a 
collectivist society.” 

Every one agrees that at present the 
frying pan is extremely uncomfortable 
but should not some attention be paid 
to the flames of the fire into which we 
may jump or fall by inattention? 

Before being more specific we may 
make one generalization. That is that 
there never has been and never will be 
any perfect form of society or govern- 
ment, any perfect currency or dollar, 
any perfect equality, and perfect secu- 
rity, or anything perfect or fairly per- 
fect in human life. It is as impossible to 
attain the millennium as to get back to 
the garden of Eden. The story of the 
race has been one of perpetual change. 
Perfection is a will-of-the-wisp. Gen- 
erations have gone on with habits and 
customs and forms of government until 
the maladjustments have become too 
great, when they have changed them, 
suddenly or gradually, only in time to 
meet new maladjustments. To believe 
otherwise of either the past or the fu- 
ture is mere wishful thinking. Every 
generation in the long history of the 
race has been harassed by its own anx- 
ieties, troubles, and sufferings. This is 
not to say that we should not try with 
all our power to diminish the ills of our 
own time. To a great extent each gen- 
eration has done so, and it would seem 
clear that little by little, very slowly, the 
world has become a better place in 
which to live and the race has advanced. 
It simply means that no sudden bright 
idea, no over-night revolution, will 
bring about a perfect organization of 
society or for its own generation any 
great amelioration of conditions. 

To come to more specific matters we 
may ask, have democracy, capitalism, 
and liberalism suddenly ceased to be of 
value? Is it not a bit early to put on the 
black cap and pronounce the death sen- 
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tence? Democracy in the mod- 
ern sense is scarcely a century 
old even if we date it from as 
far back as the Reform Bill of 
1830 in England and the attain- 
ment of general white manhood 
suffrage about the same time in 
the United States. If we add the 
many who could not then vote, 
especially the half of the popu- 
lation who are women, it is scarcely 
fifteen years old. As for capitalism as 
an institution of private property, it 
has, as we have pointed out, been under 
a most extraordinary strain in the past 
century though no civilized nation has 
existed without it for ten thousand 
years, as far back as Babylon and 
Sumeria. 

As for the charge of inefficiency, 
brought by the lovers of blue prints, 
against democracies, we may note that 
it was the three most highly democra- 
tised nations, France, the British Em- 
pire, and the United States, which did 
most to win the war against the cen- 
tralized autocracies. It has also been the 
governments of these three countries 
which have been most stable in the 
swirling years since the war. Economi- 
cally, in spite of now diminishing un- 
employment, a large part of which is 
covered by the “dole” at the expense of 
capital, the capitalist democratic British 
Empire is the best off of any great 
aggregation of people in the world. 
As compared with Italy, Germany, or 
Russia, in national finance or private 
standard of living, the Empire is far 
ahead of them, and the living con- 
ditions and economic safeguards for 
the mass of its population are also far 
beyond those of a century ago. As for 
the latter statement, apart from ample 
historical evidence, we may cite the 
recent words of the Socialist Philip 
Snowden in his Autobiography (1934) 
when he says that “we rightly condemn 
the serious evils and hardships and in- 
equalities which still exist, but I have 
no patience with those who say that 
things are no better or are worse than 
formerly. If they could be put back to 
the common conditions of my child- 


hood they would know better.” Yet 
Snowden was not born until twenty 
years after the terrible “Hungry For- 
ties” of the last century. 

In America we are suffering acutely 
from the combined crisis of a depres- 
sion cycle and an inevitable post-war 
depression, both of which have been 
heavily accentuated by the wild spec- 
ulation indulged in both during and 
after the war. Had it not been for the 
money borrowed by farmers to buy ad- 
ditional land, by almost every one to 
buy on the instalment plan, for the 
money put into every speculative enter- 
prise from Florida real estate to secu- 
rities selling at fantastic prices, our 
present situation, bad as it would be, 
would not be nearly as bad as it is. We 
are paying in part not for the capitalist 
system but for greed and folly. 

Also we may note that a considerable 
part of the economic trouble of today is 
due to the nationalism which sets up 
barriers against international trade, and 





there is nothing to indicate that 
nationalism, political, and eco- 
nomic, would be any less ram- 
pant under dictatorships or com- 
munist states than at the pres- 
ent stage of capitalist society. 
There is nothing to show that a 
Mussolini, a Hitler, or a Stalin 
is any more ready to merge his 
nation in a world economic 
state than is the British parliament or 
the American congress. Nor is there 
inything to show that a world made up 
of dictatorships or totalitarian states 
would be any less prone to war than 
one made up of democracies. Mussolini 
insists that Italy is militaristic and 
glories in it. Hitler preaches blood and 
iron while Germany re-arms. The So- 
viet army, especially the air force, is 
perhaps the most efficient accomplish- 
ment of the Soviet Republic. 

There are difficulties in arriving at a 
fair comparison of the United States of 
today with that of a century ago. We 
were then a small, agricultural popula- 
tion settled on the fringe of a vast, rich, 
and virgin continent, remote from the 
vorld. We are now largely an industrial 
population, of 125,000,000 people, close- 
ly dependent on world conditions, and 
in the midst of a crisis which, to a 
considerable extent at least, is tempo- 
rary. But if we consider the hours of 
labor, the standard of living, the op- 
portunities of education in schools, li- 
braries, and museums, the amount of 
accumulated personal wealth on the 
part of all, the freeing of 6,000,000 
chattel slaves, the steady limitations on 
the rights of private property, and other 
points, we must -acknowledge that 
there has been a marked advance for 
the great bulk of Americans. Moreover, 
if we consider the problems incident to 
our great corporations, the power of 
concentrated wealth, the influence of 
money on politics, the lack of a system 
of social insurance, and so on, we must 
recall that these are not necessarily in- 
herent flaws in a capitalist system but 
largely stem from flaws in our own 
national character in the past, a char- 
acter which would not immediately be 
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changed by an alteration in the form of 
government. 

The record of liberalism in the past 
two centuries is now to a great extent 
ignored or sneered at simply because 
of the greatness of its own accomplish- 
ment. In that lies one of our most press- 
ing dangers. We do not think of the air 
we breathe. We take it for granted 
until some moment when we find our- 
selves in danger of suffocation. There is 
not complete freedom of speech and 
writing even now but it is almost com- 
plete in the great democracies as com- 
pared with two hundred years ago, a 
freedom unknown under either dicta- 
tors or communists. Mr. Laski and 
others may plead for even greater free- 
dom to teach their pupils anything they 
wish but Mr. Laski can stand at Hyde 
Park Corner, assured of governmental 
protection, and demand the abolition 
of the British monarchy, the dismem- 
berment of the Empire or anything he 
chooses. How long would he be free or 
possibly alive if he stood at a street 
corner in Rome demanding the over- 
throw of Mussolini or in Berlin de- 
nouncing Hitler or in Moscow warning 
the crowd against the dangers of com- 
munism and their form of government? 
To liberalism we owe this freedom of 
thought and speech, our public educa- 
tional system, the enfranchisement of 
the masses, of both sexes, the right to 
religious freedom, and other rights and 
privileges, everyday matters which are 
overlooked now in our preoccupation 
with economics. 

I am far from being an optimist and 
assuredly do not believe that the present 
system is wholly satisfactory or that it 
will last, any more than any other has 
lasted, without change. It may change 
gradually or by revolution. As always, 
in either case, the average individual 
citizen will have little to do with the 
conscious guidance of events. Even the 
intellectuals and the fanatics make 
themselves immediately and personally 
felt only in the case of revolution. But 
we may ask what are the conscious 
choices which these two groups now 
offer to us? 

In what I believe a very misleading 
simplification, The New Republic un- 
dertook to answer this in its issue of 
January 23rd. “What the propertyless 
citizen faces in reality,” it said in a 
leading article, “is a choice between be- 
ing ruled by capitalists or their agents 
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and, on the other hand, delegating the 
functions of economic management to 
more genuine and competent repre- 
sentatives under a system where [sic] 
pains are taken to consult his welfare 
and his wishes, as a matter of funda- 
mental right.” Oh, marvellous and en- 
ticing simplicity of choice! Who would 
hesitate between the two alternatives? 
But who are these “more genuine and 
competent representatives” who will 
take pains to consult my welfare and 
my wishes as a matter of fundamental 
right and who will unquestionably 
arise to protect me from the dangers 
and disasters of revolution in a highly 
industrialized nation of 125,000,000? 
One of the things which I would like 
to do if my welfare and wishes were 
consulted as a matter of fundamental 
right would be to be able to go on 
thinking, speaking, and writing what I 
liked. Could I do that in Italy, deeply 
as I love that country and greatly as I 
admire much of Mussolini’s accom- 
plishment? Let exiled professors and a 
muzzled press give answer. There has 
been stability of government—though 
what may happen when Mussolini dies 
no one knows—but the loss of freedom 
of speech and press has not even been 
compensated for by economic security. 
As for the state erected by the Nazis, 
the stupidity of it, its barbarism and 
abandonment of the ideals and fruits of 
civilization have raised such a stench 
in the nostrils of every man who has 
any conception of what civilization 
means that it is unnecessary to dilate 
on what that experiment has brought 
into being. One is reminded of Glad- 
stone’s denunciation of the rule of King 
Bomba in Naples in 1850 when he 
wrote, in words which Palmerston 
spread over Europe, that “the present 
practices of the government of Naples 
in reference to real or supposed political 
offenders are an outrage upon religion, 
upon civilization, upon humanity, and 
upon decency.” He spoke of “the 
wholesale persecution of virtue,” of 
“the perfect prostitution of the judicial 
offce,” of “the negation of God erected 
into a system of government.” That is 
v hat our modern dictatorships can, and 
to a large extent have, become, yet 
because there was no genuine democ- 
racy in Germany the best Germans 
have now to content themselves for 
the moment with either Hitler or 
chaos, while any opposition to govern- 





ment is drowned in blood in Russia. 

Let us turn to that country, in which 
is being carried out the most interesting 
experiment of the three and the one 
most enticing to modern youth. With 
many, indeed, it has become almost a 
religion, and radicals who would shout 
themselves hoarse with vituperation 
against any infringement of freedom of 
speech or person in America defend the 
suppressions and secret trials and mass 
murders of the communist régime. 
Speaking not of the temporarily un- 
employed or of certain groups of dis- 
contented or of those who might hope 
to rise to power by a revolution such as 
The New Republic hints at, what would 
the great mass of Americans think of 
Russian conditions? In the first place 
they would have to give up for the rest 
of their lives most of the personal lib- 
erties for which we have fought in the 
past and for which we are still fighting. 
In place of our innumerable great cor- 
porations—which are bad enough— 
there would be one great corporation, 
the State. Granted that we gave up our 
personal liberties, to which I believe in 
spite of all, most Americans are still, if 
often unconsciously, devoted, what 
would we get from the economic stand- 
point? Comfort? Security? 

I was recently talking with a man 
who had just returned from Russia and 
who had managed to visit not the 
“show” factories but some of the others. 
In one of these he asked the manager 
if the employees were free to leave and 
seek other work if they preferred it. 
The answer was “Oh, yes, if we don’t 
need them.” “If you do, they cannot 
go?” “No.” “If they leave without per- 
mission, what happens?” “They lose 
their bread cards and starve.” Not long 
ago a young student at Ruskin College, 
Oxford, who had been praising the 
Soviet regime, was challenged by Lord 
Nuffield to go to Russia for a month at 
his expense and study it first-hand. He 
went, though at his own expense, and 
on his return confessed he was disil- 
lusioned. He said he could no longer be 
a Communist of the Marxian type after 
what he had seen, and that “it was sick- 
ening to see the Hampstead intellectual 
type being shepherded carefully through 
the show places and accepting the statis- 
tics and anything official.” “There had 
been a complete failure,” he said in 
an interview in The London Times, 
“to maintain equality of wages. The 
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coal-miner was higher paid than 
doctors or professors, although 
conditions seemed to be improv- = 
ing for the professions. Housing 5 ||| 
conditions at present were vile. 

. .. The standard of living of 

the higher paid Russian was 

definitely below that of a man 
on the dole in England. The A ( 
Russian experiment would suc- 

ceed but it would take five Five-Year 
Plans to accomplish it to a point where 
it achieved something near to Western 
capitalistic civilization. ... One did 
not see many smiling faces among the 
workers. . . . Russia was a land of 
queues. He tired of the sight of them. 
They seemed to queue for bread and 
everything.” This is after nearly twenty 
years. How would Americans enjoy a 
generation or two of that sort of thing? 

The terrible catastrophes of famine 
and disorganization which overtook 
Russia after the downfall of the former 
shameful order, to say nothing of the 
wholesale massacres deemed essential 
to “save the revolution,” occurred in 
an agricultural and simple society, 
which should have been largely and 
locally self-supporting. Is it worth while 
to risk such a turn to communism in 
our own highly organized industrial 
civilization where the catastrophes 
would be far worse in order to reach 
perhaps in forty or fifty years some 
new type of civilization which might 
then be catching up to where we are 
now, but the type of which no one can 
foresee? Yet this is what the pro-Rus- 
sian enthusiasts invite us to do. 

As for any other form of socialist or 
totalitarian state suddenly arrived at by 
an over-turn, it seems to me the ques- 
tion is the same. Such a state, if it could 
be run at all, would have to be governed 
by a small group at the center, and 
differences of opinion among the public 
would have to be subordinated to com- 
mands of those in charge. In other 
words, liberties of thought and speech 
and action which have been won by 
liberal movements of the past would 
have to be sacrificed, and we would 
have the same ruthless oppression of 
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the minority, or even the majority—for 
a revolutionary government can govern 
against the will of a majority—that has 
been the case in all except democratic 
states. 

There are several reasons why any 
form of totalitarian state would be 
particularly obnoxious to the general 
mass of Americans who would have 
either to be defeated in civil war or 
cowed into submission by a terrorism 
which would make the “purges” of 
Hitler or the mass murders of Russia 
seem puny in comparison. To mention 
only one point, we have hitherto been 
the freest people in the world, partly 
because the nation has been largely 
made up of those who have come from 
all other nations seeking freedom, and 
partly because in the past the unex- 
ampled opportunities for achieving 
personal independence or even wealth 
and high position on a virgin continent 
and in a fluid society have given to 
each individual a sense of unrestraint 
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and freedom which is notice- 
able by any one landing here 

from other countries. 
/ We have been the least regi- 
mented people in the world, 
and, as the now exiled Fran- 
cesco Nitti points out in his 
book La Democratie, “it is as 
~ — easy for a socialist to become a 
reactionary, as it is for a re- 
actionary to become a socialist, but 
a true liberal, penetrated with the doc- 
trine of liberty become 
a reactionary for the same reason that 
he cannot become a Bolshevik.” And 
again, “he who has been in slavery 
thinks easily of another slavery. The 
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negations of liberty in our day (Bol- 
shevism, Fascism, dictatorships) tend 
unconsciously toward each other. The 
English people would never consent to 
pass from liberty to a form of slavery 
such as Bolshevism, but from Czarism 
to Bolshevism the step is easy.” 

Those who have had and enjoyed the 
benefits of a genuinely liberal tradition 
and order will not, unless from utter 
despair, consent to give up their free- 
dom and to place their necks under the 
yoke of others. It is probably for the 
reason suggested by Nitti that the Jew- 
ish race, many of whose traits and quali 
ties I admire, lends itself in so many 
cases so readily to the philosophy of 
communism. down- 
trodden in Europe for many centuries 
their minds pass easily from one form 
of oppression to another, particularly 
if their 
placed equally with themselves under 
the new domination. With the mass of 
Americans it is different, and any of 
the new forms of dictatorship, which 
are merely old tyrannies with new 
names, could not be established with- 
out the bloodiest revolution the world 


Oppressed and 


own former oppressors are 


has yet seen. 

In another respect the United States 
is little prepared for any sudden and 
voluntary transformation into a collec 
tivist state. Owing partly to the possi- 
bilities at least for achieving success in 
business or professional life and partly 
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to our political philosophy of “to the 
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victor belong the spoils,” public office 
has held slight attraction for most 
Americans. We have little of the bu- 
reaucracy of Europe or the civil service 
spirit of England, although there are 
signs that the latter may be built up 
among us in the future. With the sta- 
bilizing of population, which is pre- 
dicted for about 1970, very likely a 
profound psychological change will 
occur, greater than that caused by the 
ending of the frontier. We have, for 
three centuries, thought in terms of 
the present plus the future. We have 
thought that towns would always grow, 
if we picked the right ones; that real 
estate should be priced not only on the 
basis of its present income return but 
of its future enhancement in capital 
value; that corporations in which we 
invested would have an ever wider 
public to serve. As a nation we have 
been optimistic, always ready to take a 
chance though the big prizes have gone 
to the few. To accept a government or 
other job in which there might be safety 
but no chance has been considered as a 
sign of lack of ambition. This attitude 
may change with the passing of the 
many chances which have hitherto 
been dependent on increase of popula- 
tion. A saner attitude toward life may 
develop. But most Americans are not 
yet ready to serve some totalitarian state 
for a pittance. 

The trend will probably be toward 
an enlarging sphere for government, 
toward more collectivism. Just as a 
century ago practically all the art treas- 
ures in the country were in private 
hands whereas now they are largely in 
public museums; as education has 
passed largely to the state; as the carry- 
ing of mails has ceased to be a private 
function and become a governmental 
one; and so on, so gradually the govern- 
ment will probably absorb in time the 
telegraph and telephone services, the 
railroads, power industry, mines, and 
other major industries. 

I believe firmly that the trend is to- 
ward such collectivism and that noth- 
ing will stop it, even if one believed 
it should be stopped. Just as forces 
rather than individuals have made one 
industry after another function on a 
national instead of a local scale, so forces 
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and not voters will transfer these from 
private hands to those of the general 
government. The question is whether 
this process will take place gradually 
as evolution, allowing time for diges- 
tion at each stage, or whether impa- 
tience will try to force it by revolu- 
tion. 

Youth is impatient and likes to take 
short cuts to a goal. The difficulty is 
that all the short cuts proposed or tried 
do not solve the economic problems and 
so far indeed have made economic con- 
ditions worse than in the democracies, 
while at the same time they demand 
the renouncing of those liberties which 
we have spent centuries in acquiring 
and which, because they have become 
like the air we breathe will be sadly 
recalled only when some one has us by 
the throat. 

What then? If we are not to put on 
black shirts or brown shirts or carry 
red flags and surge forward to place 
ourselves overnight under the rule of 
some dictatorship—Fascist, Nazi, Com- 
munist, Socialist—what are we to do? 

It seems to me that there lie directly 
ahead of us a great challenge and a 
great fight, not only for youth but for 
all. The challenge is to continue that 
amelioration of the lot of the ordinary 
man that has been progressing for some 
centuries; to find not the perfect but 
the best solutions humanly possible for 
the economic problems pressing upon 
us; to build a better order for the gen- 
erations to come, but to do this with a 
realization of the whole nature of man, 
without being led astray by the tem- 
porary exigencies of economic difficul- 
ties in our own generation, and without 
sacrificing the precious heritage of lib- 
erty won in the past. We want neither 
the repressions of that past nor the still 
greater repressions resulting from the 
new tyrannies. 

In the million years or so of man’s 
history he has struggled up through sav- 
agery and barbarism. He has suffered 
from ignorance, from plagues, from fam- 
ine, from desolating wars, from all the 
ills that can be conceived. Slowly he has 
conquered and has risen in spiritual 
and mental capacity. That advance has 
come only from the free play of mind 
and spirit when conditions have al- 





lowed it. As General Smuts well said 
in the address already quoted, “even 
more than political principles and con- 
stitutions are [now] at stake. The vision 
of freedom, of the liberation of the 
human spirit from its primeval bond- 
age is perhaps the greatest light which 
has yet dawned on our human horizon. 
It forms the real spur of progress, the 
lure of our race in its ceaseless striving 
towards the future. According to Plato, 
the movement of the world is from 
brute force to freedom, from fate or 
necessity to reason, from compulsion to 
persuasion. Man’s progress through the 
ages is from a régime of domination to 
one of understanding, consent, and free 
cooperation. That great movement of 
liberation is the glory of our past. It is 
also our inescapable program for the 
future.” 

Is there freedom for man’s spirit any- 
where today under any of the forms of 
dictatorship set up, whether that of an 
individual or what is absurdly called 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
which the individual proletarian has 
practically nothing to say as to how his 
own life shall be regulated? Can any 
society progress, bring satisfaction and 
happiness, or even survive, which puts 
men’s minds in chains and forbids the 
free exploration of ideas? The problem 
of a better distribution of the social 
product in what has become a potential 
age of plenty is an overwhelming one 
demanding solution, but the present 
forgetfulness of the human need for 
freedom is equally pressing. Liberalism, 
despised by every dictator or would-be 
dictator, is at bay but it has still a great 
role to play. 

This, then, is the challenge to us all 
—how to solve our economic problems 
in the spirit of liberalism and not of 
tyranny. To call in a dictator to rule 
for us, or to alter the fundamental form 
of our society in such a way as to gain 
a hypothetical solution of economic 
difficulties by sacrifice of all freedom of 
mind and spirit, of all that man has 
striven for during so many centuries 
and which he has so hardly won, is not 
to take part in high adventure and 
glorious enterprise but with the spirit 
of a coward to betray both the past and 
the future of our race. 


Next month: “Social Morality in a Diminishing Population” 
by Freperick Osporn. 
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ue Four Garonnes sat at luncheon 

in the dining room of a hotel 

near Madison Square Garden. For 
four years they had been one of the 
ranking attractions of the Ringling 
Brothers-Barnum & Bailey Circus, and 
for four years they had been acknowl- 
edged to be the best and most daring 
of all the high-wire troupes in the cir- 
cuses of the world. They were de- 
pressed, and very angry. 

It was an April day, and the first 
performance of the new season was to 
begin at two o'clock. One of the new 
programs lay in the middle of the table, 
open at: 

DISPLAY NO. 17. THE FOUR GARONNES. 
THE MOST SENSATIONAL HIGH-WIRE 
FEATURE EVER PRESENTED—THRILL- 
ING NEW FEATS BY A COMPANY OF IN- 


TREPID DAREDEVILS WHOSE EXPLOITS 
HAVE MADE TWO CONTINENTS GASP. 


Beside it lay a hand-written note, at 
which their smouldering eyes glared in 
hate; it read: 


Pierre: Had to place you at west end for 
New York and entire season. If both in center, 
your rigging would foul the Otaris’, which is 
much larger than Codona’s. Sorry. 

FELDER. 

The note had arrived by messenger 
only a few minutes before. Until Pierre 
read it, The Four Garonnes had as- 
sumed that of course they were to have 
the coveted center position, which had 
always been theirs in every circus in 


which they had ever performed. They 


Ivory Pavane 


A Story of a circus high-wire troupe 
By Charles Cooke 


knew there was no appeal from Fel- 
der’s order, but his reason seemed trans- 
parently false. The Otari Troupe—ten 
high-trapeze artists from Italy who 
were newcomers this year, taking the 
place of the superb Alfredo Codona 
and his two co-stars—was the largest 
high-trapeze troupe in the world. Its 
rigging was elaborate, the Garonnes 
knew; but Codona’s had been elab- 
orate, too, and the great Alfredo had 
always been touchy about it—yet no 
one had ever suggested that the two 
riggings might foul each other. And 
now they were unceremoniously shunt- 
ed to the west flank for the season, and 
their only notification of the humili- 
ating change was a curt note. 

Under the most favorable conditions 
they would have been depressed at this 
hour of the day, with the nightmare 
ordeal of their twelve-minute act so 
near in time, taking joy out of their 
souls and smiles from their lips and 
glints from their eyes, sobering their 
faces: the horrible certainty, should 
skill or alertness or courage relax their 
cruel concert pitch, of hurtling to fright- 
ful pain or sudden violent death. Dur- 
ing the circus season, April in New 
York to October in Miami, their spirits 
were buoyant only during the heady 






moments of relief and applause imme- 
diately after the act’s successful com- 
pletion, a post-performance elation as 
morbidly magnified as their pre-per- 
formance anxiety. Today, as they sat at 
lunch, their depression was profound: 
they were to present, for the first time 
in public, a new conclusion for their 
act, a conclusion more difficult than 
anything they had ever attempted be- 
fore and therefore the most difficult 
feat in high-wire history. 

Unlike most circus “family troupes,” 
they were all of the same family. 
Pierre, brunet, was the oldest; he was 
thirty-five. Next in point of age came 
Pol, brunet, thirty-two; then Francois 
Xavier, blond, thirty-one; then Adri- 
enne, brunette, twenty-four. Their late 
father, French, and their late mother, 
German, had both been circus perform- 
ers, and the snub-nosed, Gallic-Teutonic 
faces of the Four Garonnes bore a strong 
resemblance yet differed within that 
similarity, like a single pungent melody 
played in four different keys. Nine 
years ago they had come to this coun- 
try, and four years ago they had grad- 
uated triumphantly from small motor- 
transported circuses to the great Hagen- 
beck-Wallace show. Until August of 
their second Hagenbeck-Wallace season, 
the troupe performed with Désirée, 
blonde, five years younger than Francois 
Xavier and two years older than Adri- 
enne, as the feminine member: in addi- 
tion to solo hand-stands on the wire early 
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in the act, she had the difficult réle, in 
the concluding “pyramid,” of climb 
ing up onto Francois Xavier’s shoulders 
as he stood erect on a little white chair 
with sawed-off legs that was balanced 


on a pole yoked between Pol and Pierre. 


Adrienne, the baby of the family, was 
then travelling with the troupe as secre- 
tary and general assistant. 

Désirée Garonne, stirring her coffee 
as she sat at breakfast with Pol in the 
mammoth Hagenbeck-Wallace dining 
tent one soggily hot August morning 
in Terre Haute, remarked: “I think 
there will be a thunderstorm, the air 
is so heavy.” The oppressive summer 
sunlight, filtered and diffused by the 
yellowish, translucent canvas, soaked 
with moist heat the scores of circus peo- 
ple who sat eating at the long narrow 
tables with their long red-and-white 
tablecloths. Exactly ten and a half hours 
later, Désirée, her neck and both legs 
and half her ribs broken, lay dead. 
Fifty feet above her crumpled body, 
Pol and Pierre and Francois Xavier 
clung desperately swaying in a terrific 
tableau while thunder boomed and the 
rain-spattered big top bellied and 
flapped hugely in the wind and the 
crowd sat appalled in the wet night 
heat. The storm, which had threatened 
all through the breathless day, had 
broken suddenly when the evening per- 
formance was half over. It was still 
raging when the Garonnes put on 
their act, which went off well enough 
until the concluding “pyramid”: Dé 
sirée stood erect on Frangois Xavier’s 
shoulders, her head only two feet from 
the canvas top, and applause had al- 
ready begun to clatter when an unusu- 
ally heavy gust of wind filled the can- 
vas like a sail, depressing it suddenly; 
it rapped Désirée sharply on the head 
and shot her hurtling down past her 
collapsed brothers, who, by dropping 
their long balancing poles, were able, 
miraculously, to grab the sagging wire 
and cling to it. The twelve dull-witted, 
khaki-clad circus hands who were hold- 
ing the safety net, which the Garonnes 
used only for the “pyramid,” were un- 
able to shift fast enough to catch Dé- 
sirée; she struck a full two yards away. 
One by one, the brothers dropped safely 
into the net, to kneel weeping over 
Désirée until men in white came with 
a stretcher and bore her away. 

She was buried in a Catholic ceme- 
tery in Terre Haute. The Garonnes, of 
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course, could not finish that season 
with Hagenbeck-Wallace, but within a 
month they were practising again, 
breaking Adrienne in, on a _ wire 
stretched five feet above the floor of a 
Chicago gymnasium, with mats bedded 
under it along its entire ninety-foot 
length. Adrienne quickly proved that 
she had a sense of balance equal to that 
of her brothers; her courage was taken 
for granted. By November, when they 
were stretching the wire at a height 
of twenty feet and had taken the 
mats away, the three brothers realized 
that Adrienne made a better fourth 
than Désirée: her balance and courage 
equalled her sister’s, she was cooler 
and (a precious asset) fifteen pounds 
lighter. Heartened, the Garonnes de- 
cided to make a bid for advancement 
in the circus world, by banning the 
safety net from the entire act. With 
this added voltage of danger as bait, 
Pierre approached the Ringling Broth- 
ers-Barnum & Bailey representatives. 
One afternoon The Four Garonnes 
gave four demonstrations at the winter 
quarters of the circus in Sarasota, at 
the full height of fifty feet and with- 
out a net. That afternoon The Four 
Garonnes signed a five-year contract 
with the Greatest Show On Earth. 

On the afternoon that Felder’s note 
came they were to begin the last year 
of that contract. The new conclusion 
was Pierre’s idea. He was the student 
of the family; on the road, mornings, 
he often read French history while the 
other three were sleeping, walking, or 
at the movies. As the end of the pre- 
vious season had approached, the Ga- 
ronnes had discussed for hours ways 
and means of improving their act, to 
the end that their final season under 
their first Ringling contract would be 
their best, even though it was a cer- 
tainty that the contract would be re- 
newed for another five years. One morn- 
ing, after a long discussion the night 
before, Pierre came upon a description 
of the Pavane, in a French history. It 
was a formal, stately, majestic dance, 
he read, that reached the height of its 
popularity in the half-century from 
1530 to 1580, having superseded the 
older Basse dances. Pierre, who, in a 
groping way, loved the musk of an- 
tiquity, read on with interest. It was 
doubtful whether this grave and noble 
dance came into France from Italy or 
Spain, he read; probably from Spain. 


Its name, according to one theory, was 
derived from the Latin pavo, or “pea- 
cock,” because the dancers, as they 
turned, flung out their rich cloaks in 
remote semblance of the rich plumage 
of a strutting peacock. The music to 
which it was danced was usually a 
simple piece in slow two-four time, 
thirty-two measures long, played by 
the court orchestra of tabours, haut- 
boys, and sackbuts. Pierre read on, 
quietly savoring the ancient beauty, 
alone in his hotel room with the French 
history open on his knees. 

Suddenly his black eyes brightened 
and his emotions stirred. The Pavane 
could be danced around the room, or 
simply backward and forward on a 
straight line. Any number of couples 
could dance it, in any grouping of the 
sexes. The dancers paced and glided, 
rather than danced. It was a spectacle 
dance, with crowds watching, whether 
done in court or theater. Pierre dog- 
eared his place, slammed the book 
shut. He rose and paced the room in 
excitement. A perfect idea gripped 
him. Every detail was right. It would 
be artistic, beautifully formalized. But 
could he win over the other Garonnes? 
Could he get the approval of Fred 
Felder? Would its beauty be lost on 
the great masses of adults and children 
who extract from the circus little be- 
yond laughter and the safe thrill of 
vicarious danger? At lunch he out 
lined his plan to his sister and broth- 
ers; a Pavane on the high wire, for 
the conclusion of their act next season. 
Gradually he inoculated them with his 
own emotional fixation on the idea. 
When they objected that the stunt 
would be more beautiful than pictur- 
esque or fast, he reminded them of the 
success of the white tableaux vivants 
of people and horses. He pointed out 
that there would be enough added dan- 
ger in the right-about turns to make 
the new trick appeal to the circus man- 
agement. Right-about turns had never 
been done on a high wire before, as 
far as they knew; perhaps they were 
impossible. By evening, Pol, Francois 
Xavier, and Adrienne were as enthu- 
siastic as Pierre. All that winter they 
practised. They found the right-abouts 
possible but fiendishly hard. By spring 
they had perfected a four-minute Pa- 
vane as a conclusion to their twelve- 
minute act: a Pavane stylized by grav- 
ity and a taut steel wire. Their regu- 
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lar costume had always been a white 
sailor suit trimmed with a few narrow 
strips of blue, and a blue-and-white 
beret. At first they thought of don- 
ning sumptuous multi-colored Sixteenth 
Century cloaks and hats, of the kind 
then in vogue in French courts, but 
decided they would not take the spot- 
light well. Flowing cloaks and big 
court hats of a solid ivory tint were 
finally agreed upon; the former could 
be buttoned on over their sailor suits, 
and both, when not in use, could be 
lefe on the little high platforms. Pierre 
had music copied from an authentic 
old Pavane melody in Arbeau’s Orcheso- 
graphie; this he had the surprised 
leader of the circus band arrange for 
calliope, brasses, and drums. 

Ten days ago, at Sarasota, the Ga- 
ronnes went through their new act on 
a low taut wire in a big barn from’ 
which all people had been excluded 
but themselves and Fred Felder, the 
elegant, highstrung German who was 


“equestrian director” with absolute 
power over the whole circus perform- 
ance. It was useless, the Garonnes 


knew, to pretend that the Pavane had 
made a favorable impression or Fel- 
der, as its highbrow quality and slow 
pace were in direct opposition to the 
swift, garish stream of the circus as a 

But it was an absolutely new 
idea in high-wire work, and its danger 
was satisfyingly extreme, though not 
melodramatically apparent. It was 
these latter factors which finally won 
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Felder’s unenthusiastic approval of it. 
And as he walked away from the quar- 
tet in the big barn, they noticed that 
his face was grave. 

The Four Garonnes sat stirring their 
coffee, sipping it, talking seriously in 
fast French. Because they were of the 
same race and parentage, because they 
led the same morbid emotional life of 
(twice daily) abnormal anxiety fol- 
lowed by (twice daily) abnormal relief, 
because they were all at this moment 
at the same point of the day’s first cres- 
endo of anxiety, and because their 
shaping all their 
thoughts into even closer similarity— 
because of all this, motives 
were molded into an image which pre- 
sented itself in sharp clarity to the inner 
vision of each Garonne, an image as 
definite in shape and real in substance 
and coloring as the tablecloth and cof- 
and faces which filled their 
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IVORY PAVANE 


outer visions; a nodule of clouded, rus- 
set amber, in the depths of which glim- 
mered tinily, like a preserved insect, 
the darkling, distinct face of Fred 
Felder, grave, hostile, his tanned skin 
and walnut hair and mustache blend- 
ing in elegant, somber harmony with 
the clasping amber. 

“Felder didn’t like the Pavane. He 
thought it made the act worse, instead 
of better. That’s why he shifted us.” 

“Yes, he thinks it slows us up and 
that we aren’t as good as we used to 
be. But why didn’t he say so to us? 
We could have put back the old con- 
clusion, standing on the little chair on 
the pole, if we’d known. But no—he 
shifts us. And all the other acts are 
probably laughing. They say to each 
other: ‘Felder took the Garonnes out 
of the center spot because of that slow 
dance,’ and then they laugh, I'll bet.” 

“I would like to tell him to his face 
that he is a liar when he says it’s be- 
cause our rigging would foul the 
Otaris’.” 

“Now we won't have as good a 
chance to make an impression with the 
Pavane, because the people at the east 
end will hardly be able to see it. It’s what 
happens to a man after he’s had so 
much power in the circus for nearly 
thirty years, people frightened of him 
and fawning on him. He takes a dis- 
like to a thing and doesn’t care how 
good it is and how much work it took 
to get it ready. And he is happy inside 
because he moved us.” 


. . . dubba-dubba-dubba-dubba-dub- 
ba-dubba-dubba-dubba thumped the cal- 
liope-dominated brass band in feverish 
circus-foxtrot tempo from the flag- 
draped bandstand high at the western 
end of the Garden. The circus opened 
on a Saturday afternoon this year and 
the three great tiers of seats, rising 
banked above the pale green wall that 
defined the gigantic oval arena, were 
jammed to capacity with children and 
adults, like dense multi-colored con- 
fetti, creating a satisfying mood of 
completion in audience and performers. 
A plethoric maze of tawny ropes and 
flashing wires filled the upper air in 
the brilliant light that flooded the co- 
lossal circus-odorous room. The blue- 
and-gold bandmaster, turning from his 
blue-and-gold men to watch the con- 
clusions of the five simultaneous acts 
that were performing below him, listen- 
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ing for Felder’s imperative whistle of 
dismissal, saw, as he boredly twitched 
his baton up and down in feverish met- 
ronomic accuracy, the ring nearest him, 
inside of which, on the big circular 
red-and-yellow rug, little smiling or- 
ange-clad Japanese jugglers were twitrl- 
ing plates on the tips of long sticks 
with disdainful certainty; he saw, in 
diminishing perspective beyond this 
ring, a square platform, another ring, 
another platform, and another ring— 
each swarming with the pathetic, half- 
lost skill and stylization of circus peo 
ple. Pol, his dark hair slicked tightly 
down, his slippered feet thrust into 
oversize sheepskin mules, white sailor 
pants showing under a wine-colored 
dressing gown, stood unnoticed in the 
heart of the kaleidoscopic phantasma- 
goria, quietly testing with both hands 
the give of a guy wire that supported 
one of the little high platforms, his 
grave face upstaring at the rectangle 
with its short white canvas skirt; Fran- 
cois Xavier, blond hair slicked down, 
was opposite, bending to help a khaki 
attendant tighten a wire supporting 
the other platform. Felder’s whistle 
stabbed through the band’s gluey smear 
and the five acts bowed to applause 
and ran in desperate haste to and 
through breaks in the pale green wall, 
streaming out like a fleeing mob of 
terror-stricken harlequins seen in a 
nightmare. A racing clown, white 
jumper and white face equally polka- 
dotted in red, a yellow flopping tiger 
fastened to his shoulders in mock close 
pursuit, was last to leave, a unit in the 
elaborate burlesquing of danger by 
means of which a thick compost of 
funniness is spread over the blood-real 
reality of the circus, making children 
squeal with delight—and helping adults 
in their rationalization that they come 
only to be amused. 

The arena was drained now of all 
but Felder, elegant in his shiny high- 
topper, buff coat, and white riding 
breeches; the bulky, white-haired an- 
nouncer, carrying his topper in his 
hand, mopping his forehead with his 
handkerchief; and busy, khaki-clad 
circus hands. 

Fifty feet above the round, achingly 
red-and-yellow rug that was enclosed 
by the most westerly ring, hung, in 
ominous waiting, the Garonnes’ rig 
ging: two little platforms, square and 
white, ninety feet apart, connected by 
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an invisible steel thread, each bristling 
with two long white poles and two 
white bicycles, each dangling a long 
rope-ladder to the sawdust-strewn dirt 
below. 

Felder blew his whistle again, in 
suave control of the delicate, complex 
timing of the circus; the band struck 
and held a long blaring major chord as 
the Garden was plunged in sudden 
pitch darkness, relieved only by a circle 
of red exit lights in front of which 
were silhouetted ink-black figures lean- 
ing, immobile, against ink-black pil- 
lars. Four brilliant dust-filled beams of 
white light bit into the blackness from 
four ceiling spotlights to four breaks in 
the oval wall, each picking out a little 
white bowing figurine. In the rising 
applause that rustled under the blaring 
chord, the Garonnes skipped to the 
west end of the oval, each followed by 
a moving brilliant beam; the beams 
followed two clambering hand-over- 
hand up each dangling rope ladder, 
climbing the graduated degrees of their 
peril, until two stood bowing in double- 
sourced white light on each platform. 

The full lights blazed yellowly on, 
snapping the huge night into huge 
bright color. The portly announcer, 
high hat in hand, stepped up to a 
microphone near the center platform; 
the band sliced off its long chord and 
in the void his words roared in arti- 
ficial gigantism: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the great-est 
high-wire troupe in the world—the 
fear-less Gurrahns—the only high-wire 
artists who do not use a safe-ty net at 
any point in their act.” 

The hands of the big Garden clock 
beside the high hockey scoreboard made 
the angle of 4:07. 

The band began a fast waltz. Eigh- 
teen thousand people of all ages stared 
rigidly and intently at the white sailor- 
suited figures of Pol and Pierre as, each 
holding a long, white, swaying balanc- 
ing-pole, they slid foot-over-foot along 
the invisible wire with carefree ease, 
one from each platform, meeting in the 
center, bending slowly over, placing 
their swaying poles on the wire itself, 
doing simultaneous hand stands, then 
standing erect again and walking easily 
backward to their platforms, to slight, 
far applause. In the collective mind of 
the watching throng an unpleasant 
burgeoning awareness of the reality of 
this particular danger had now (4:09) 


been awakened; though other acts are 
equally dangerous, the spectacular iso- 
lation of high-wire work is what shakes 
a circus audience most thoroughly out 
of its determined festive mood into a 
cloudy understanding of the cubicles of 
terrific reality in which many of the 
performers live—cubicles that by un- 
flagging skill and courage are kept 
from exploding violently, annihilating 
their occupants. In their simple prelude 
to the act, the high, distant figures of 
Pol and Pierre had shocked the au- 
dience-mind as a dentist’s drill shocks 
a tooth, had pierced to the quick the 
heavy, holiday cotton in which that 
mind was wrapped, had partially dis- 
pelled the mist which obscures the 
vision of circus crowds and causes 
them, in their laughter and excitement, 
to lose accurate perception of the size 
and weight of performers, the hardness 
of wood and packed dirt, the distance of 
possible falls. The fast waltz pulsed on 
and on. 

Francois Xavier lifted his white bicy- 
cle and placed it on the wire, facing 
his platform. He mounted, his long 
pole resting swaying across the handle 
bars, quickly pedalled backward to the 
half-way point, where he halted and 
waited for Adrienne, who came toward 
him, carrying no pole, from the other 
platform. The whiningly taut wire 
swayed faintly up and down under 
him as he balanced expertly, staring, 
to help keep himself rigid, at Pol’s mo- 
tionless figure. Adrienne slid up be- 
hind him, climbed quickly and surely 
onto his shoulders and stood briefly 
erect; as applause swelled over the waltz, 
she climbed down and walked back- 
ward to her platform, Francois Xavier 
pedalling forward to his and dismount- 
ing with the helping hand of Pol. 

Pol took his pole (4:12) and ad- 
vanced to meet Pierre, who was walk- 
ing, carrying a pole, Adrienne walking 
just in front of him, in step, carrying 
no pole. The orchestra speeded up the 
tempo of the waltz and increased its 
volume. Pol and Pierre halted, the wire 
sagging infinitesimally, while their sis- 
ter crooked an arm around each neck, 
raised a foot to each belt-line, raised her- 
self slowly until she was in a hand stand 
with one hand on each head. Thin ap- 
plause whispered under the calliope 
waltz. She slowly eased down to the 
wire and they separated and returned 
to their platforms. 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


The music came to a full stop. The 
announcer, hat in hand, advanced again 
to the center microphone, inclined his 
silvery head toward it, spoke hugely: 

“The most thrill-ing and dangerous 
feat ever attempted—a Sixteenth Cen- 
tureh dance on the high wire, combin- 
ing beauteh, skill, and transcendent 
daring—ladies and gentlemen, the Gur- 
rahns.” 

All work stopped in the arena, the 
few scattered khaki workers motion- 
lessly up-looking at the far Garonnes. 
Thirty-six thousand eyes were focussed 
in 18,000 rigid faces. Felder stood with 
arms folded and feet wide, his tanned, 
nervous face tilted in solicitous watch- 
ing; by his side bulked the announcer. 
Time was smeared out, spread thin; the 
hands of the big clock seemed locked at 
4:15. Pol was carefully fitting the two 
bicycles and two poles on his platform 
into the slots that held them when not 
in use; opposite, Francois Xavier was 
doing the same. A murmur, like a rustle 
of unwinding silk, came from the audi- 
ence; it was cut into irregular lengths 
by the “Here y’are!” and “Fi’ cents 
bag!” of roaming peanut venders. Pol 
and Pierre, Francois Xavier and Adri- 
enne, took off their blue-trimmed white 
berets and put on the feathered ivory 
court hats that lay at the back of the 
platforms; each picked up a flowing 
ivory cape and buttoned it on at the 
neck by its single ivory button. They 
stood ready, unsmiling, two at each 
terminal of the wire. The band leader 
raised his baton and the slow, stately 
music began, a weird avatar of its orig- 
inal self. In the first twenty-four meas- 
ures the quartet paced solemnly back 
and forth to the old melody, holding 
hands before and behind; three times 
they made complete turns without a 
flaw, none but themselves aware that 
these quiet turns were the most difficult 
feat ever done on a high wire; three 
times they halted and swirled their 
ivory cloaks gracefully out and back 
again. At the twenty-fourth measure, 
when they were bunched closely at the 
center, the music stopped. 

A sigh (4:17) swept the huge audi- 
ence, born of intuitive knowledge that 
the most dangerous moments were 
now at hand: emotions swelled in this 
void, unhindered by the distraction of 
sound, inflated by the drama of sudden 
silence. The Garonnes, on the living 
wire, their senses as hyper-clear as the 
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visual range of an infra-red camera, 
braced themselves gravely for their or- 
deal. Pierre climbed slowly, giving mor- 
bid attention to each move—left foot 
there, right foot there—until he stood 
with one foot on Pol’s shoulder, the 
other on Francois Xavier's. Then, in 
absolute vast silence, Adrienne climbed 
up Pol’s back, up Pierre’s back, until 
she stood slowly erect, in screaming 
hair-trigger virtuoso balance, on Pierre’s 
shoulders. There was a terrific pause, in 
which the intolerable tension of 18,000 
watching people seemed almost to pass 
over into cold-steel palpability, in which 
the skill and courage and mutual utter 
trust of the Garonnes glowed in brief 
transfiguration and justification. Then 
all four swirled their ivory cloaks out 
and back in a final sublime flaunting 
of balance and gravity. A tropical rain 
of applause built up as Adrienne 
climbed down in nightmare slowness, 
as two by two the quartet paced back 
to the platforms to the concluding eight 
measures of the music (4:19). 

The rich applause sagged on a long 
slope from its summit as the Garonnes 
whipped off their ivory cloaks and hats, 
folded them on the platform, grabbed 
up their berets, and twinkled whitely 
down the rope ladders; it exploded to 
a new, higher plane as Pol and Pierre 
on one side of the arena, Adrienne and 
Francois Xavier on the other, bobbed 
up and down in fast ecstatic bows, 
Pierre turning a front flip in sheer exul- 
tation; it held undiminished as the two 
couples exchanged places, racing past 
each other to bob and bob again; it 
sagged steeply as the quartet disap- 
peared in sprightly bunched white run- 
ning through a far door in the pale 
green fence and Felder’s whistle 
shrilled and the deluge of new acts 
poured in and the band again 
struck up a feverishly thumped 
dubba-dubba-dubba-dubba-dubba- 
dubba-dubba-dubba. 


They skipped down one of the 
gray cement corridors in the laby- 
rinthine warren under the Garden, 
jostling past clowns and acrobats, 
headed for Pierre’s dressing room, 
into which they tumbled. They sat 
on camp stools and trunks, eyes 
shining and cheeks flushed with =: 
the blessed ecstasy of relief and ac- 
claim that still drenched them, 
transmuting the image each inner 


IVORY PAVANE 


vision saw. The amber nodule was no 
longer a cloudy russet: it was a radiant, 
sparkling, crystal yellow, like lemon jel- 
ly held up to bright sunlight, and in its 
depths glittered tinily the friendly, 
beaming face of Fred Felder, his 
tanned skin and walnut hair and mus- 
tache yellowed in the glory of the sun- 
shot lemon amber. They chattered hap- 
pily, hardly listening to each other. 

“The Pavane is a sensation, the big- 
gest success of our career. How the 
applause thundered! We may be on the 
front pages of the papers tomorrow, 
like Zacchini the first time he played 
New York. I don’t think it did us harm 
to be at the west end. Felder’s all right. 
We were unjust to him. I got a good 
look at the Otaris’ rigging, it’s spread 
over three times as much space as Co- 
dona’s. He had to move us, it wasn’t 
because he doesn’t like the Pavane.” 

“He likes it all right. I'll bet he has 
thought all along it was the most effec- 
tive stunt we've ever done.” 

“I’m sorry I thought he was lying 
to us. What could he do? The Otaris’ 
rigging nearly fills the whole top.” 

“I saw him smiling while we bowed. 
He’s really delighted we made such a 
good impression this afternoon. Oh, he 
has our interest at heart.” 


Upstairs, near the center of the great 
oval, Fred Felder, twirling his omnip- 
otent silver whistle on its black ribbon, 
thoughtfully and elegantly watched the 
teeming acrobatic troupes that whirled 
through their stunts at lost breakneck 
speed: The Yom Kams, The Danwills, 
The Yacopis, The Hadji Nasser Arabs, 
The Jahns. 

. . » damn sorry I had to shift the 
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Garonnes I've got more respect for that 
act than for any other except Clyde 
Beatty's and I like their new Pavane 
but it goes over the audience's head a 
little it’s beautiful but a lot of the dan- 
ger doesn’t get across and it isn't as fast 
as their old conclusions were I could 
tell the crowd was a little bored by it 
this afternoon even though the applause 
was bigger than usual but I can read 
any audience like a book and the ap- 
plause was bigger half because of the 
full house that always makes everybody 
feel better and half because of the mood 
of this particular audience but the ap- 
plause for the Garonnes was so hearty 
I’m afraid they'll think it was entirely 
for the Pavane I never saw them look 
so happy as when they left and they're 
10t happy people by any means how 
could they be with that hanging over 
their heads twice a day good God like 
going to a dentist twice a day to have 
a live nerve pulled without novocaine 
they're probably angry at me for shift- 
ing them and think I told them about 
it in a note because of the Pavane and 
because I didn’t want to face them well 
it’s true enough I didn’t want to face 
them but only because I didn’t want to 
see them all go glum and resentful since 
it’s a blow and no mistake to be taken 
out of the center but perhaps it would 
have been better if I had told them 
about it in person because they prob- 
ably think 1 think their act is spoiled 
by the Pavane I certainly don’t think 
so and I think it's a fine and artistic 
conception but I don’t think it gets 
across like their old conclusions I'm 
sorry as the very devil that I had to 
shift them and wish the Otaris’ rig- 
ging didn't force it but I guess it's 

just as well they're out of the cen- 

ter because the Pavane is no bomb- 

shell though God knows I wish it 


were ..«-« 


The Four Garonnes sat at table 
in their hotel that evening, sip- 
ping their after-dinner coffee, not 
talking, apprehension 
fast, deep in each brain, as the 
day’s second performance raced 
and The 
nodule each inner vision saw was 
a rich and faintly clouded russet 
again, and in its somber depths 
glimmered tinily the elegant face 
of Fred Felder—darkling and 
grave and hostile. 
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Anatomy for Investors 
By Raymond Holden 


Resulting from an investigation covering a large part of this 

country, this article states a point of view concerning economic 

facts as opposed to current theories and predictions propounded 
by “‘experts’’ and forecasters 





top the first man you 

meet—it doesn’t mat- 

ter on what street you 
meet him—and you are 
pretty likely to find, if not 
an investor, at least some 
one whose life is influenced 
by investment. Scratch the 
same man and you will 
find an uncoordinated mass of con- 
fusion, infecting not only the fellow’s 
ideas about the theory and practice 
of investment, but even his ideas about 
the manner in which his life is af- 
fected by the investments of others. If 
he could put his confusion into words 
he might say something like this: “I’m 
not a wealthy man and I’ve got to put 
aside a certain amount of what I earn 
as insurance against poverty and suf- 
fering at a time when I may no longer 
be able to offer services that any one 
would pay for. How can I be sure of 
putting this amount where it can grow 
quietly and safely into a fund that I 
shall be able to find when I want it? 
I used to have ideas of what was safe, 
but even what the best advisors told 





=F me appears to have been 
wrong.” 

This man, like yourself, 
like a bank, like an insur- 
ance company, cannot af- 
ford to gamble. He is con- 
ronted with a problem of 
which there sometimes ap- 
pears to be no solution. 
There must, however, be a solution, 
and it must be a solution that will not 
only answer the cry of the individual 
investor but will be satisfactory to the 
banks, insurance companies, trusts, and 
corporations who must do exactly what 
the individual must do—namely, pro- 
duce an income and at the smallest pos- 
sible risk set up a reserve—and who are 
as uncertain as the individual of the 
best way of doing it. 

For the past three years I have been, 
as a journalist and as an economist on 
the staff of a large commercial bank, 
travelling about the country talking 
with all kinds of people from laborers to 
corporation presidents, from cotton pick- 
ers to merchants, from farmers to bank- 
ers, from clerks to Board chairmen. 


During these three years I have cov- 
ered some seventy thousand miles in 
every part of the United States ex- 
cepting the Pacific Coast and the fa 
northwest, from the potato fields of 
Maine to the sugar-beet fields of Col 
orado and the oil fields of Oklahoma 
and New Mexico, from the automobile 
factories of Detroit to the cotton mar- 
kets of New Orleans. I have found 
every one, no matter what his wealth 
or position, to have the same problem, 
if not the same interests; the problem 
of how to turn his services or his 
property into something which will 
satisfy his need of food, clothing, shel 
ter, and the gratification of his per. 
sonal ambition. 

It is not my purpose to indicate an 
opinion as to whether the capital and 
profit system, under which the eco- 
nomic life of our country is today con- 
ducted, is desirable or will continue 
to exist, nor as to whether a man’s per- 
sonal ambition should be allowed to 
run to money. If we are in the midst 
of a depression, as we have been for a 
number of years, our economic system 
must contain the germ which sprouted 
into the cancer that paralyzed the na- 
tion’s business just as it contained the 
germ which came to a head in the 
profits, over-abundant for some, of 
1928-29. There have been plenty of 
commentators on the effort to isolate 
that germ. I shall not go into that. The 
economic system which contains the 
virus, however, is the only one we have 
at the present moment, and the effect 
of such a system is a condition, like 
rain, which, whether or not the ultimate 
cure of the condition is possible, must 
none the less be met by such weak and 
pusillanimous artifices as umbrellas, 
raincoats, and rubbers. 

It is with this rain and with these 
instruments of protection from it that 
I am immediately concerned. In the 
course of my contacts with the indus 
trial life of those sections of the coun 
try with which I have become familiar, 
certain important things bearing upon 
the investment problem have come to 
my notice. Chief among these has been 
the wide-spread ignorance of the gen 
eral nature of economic life. This ig- 
norance is large and many-sided. It 


would take a fool to say that he had 
seen all sides of it and it would take a 
college professor to say that he could 
explain them. It does not, however, re 





























quire either an economist or an indus- 
trial expert to point out a few of them. 
It is impossible for me here to go into 
the details of the industrial process and 
to point out some of the weaknesses 
of the present system of transmuting 
raw material into a finished product 
and delivering that product to the con- 
sumer in exchange for equivalent value. 
I shall have to be satisfied to say here 
that so far as individual profit is the 
incentive behind service and produc- 
tion, the matter of dependence upon 
the benefits of service and production 
is the crucial point in the investor’s life. 
Disregarding for the moment those 
who wish to take long chances in the 
hope of unusual gain, the average man’s 
interest in investment is an interest in 
safety. 

There used to be a belief among in- 
dividual investors large and small that 
if you could get the ear of a banker or 
broker during a week-end on Long 
Island, your Monday on the Stock Ex- 
change would show a handsome profit. 
This was never really true. There are 
still, however, in the financial districts 
of every large city a few men who are 
so pleased at 
that they completely lose sight of the 
fact that they are not qualified to give 
it—very much as elderly gentlemen like 
to have young girls sit on their laps. 


being asked for advice 


It is commonly supposed that because 
investment is the very metabolism of 
the body of banks and insurance com- 
panies, such agencies, each of which is 
willing to take money from an in- 
and 
know what they are doing. Let us con- 
of illustrating 
to the individual investor that bankers, 


vestor, must of course be wise 


sider the bank, by way 


when it comes to knowing how to place 
their funds safely, are as much in the 
dark as he. As every one knows, a 
bank is an accumulation of money un- 
der the trusteeship of certain persons 
equipped to manage the services which 
that money can render to the com- 
munity of depositors. A bank’s assets 
will consist of funds supplied by de- 
positors and stockholders, plus what- 
ever accumulation of profit may accrue 
from year to year. For the use of their 
money the stockholders receive a 


pro- 
portion ol the bank’s earnings and for 
the use of theirs, the depositors receive 
services or, in the case of certain kinds 
of deposits, a small amount of interest. 


A bank undertakes to perform bank- 
if 


g services—which are largely a mat- 
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ter of keeping book records of the 
transactions of its depositors—because 
it sees a chance of making a profit by 
using the money of its depositors and 
stockholders as a medium of exchange 
in its own transactions. Strange as it 
may seem to the uninitiated, this prac- 
tice is not frowned upon, for the people 
have seen to it that laws be put into 
effect supposedly guaranteeing not that 
depositors’ money will always be in the 
bank’s vaults but that it will be forth- 
coming if wanted. I say supposedly, 
because laws cannot control human 
fallibility in a satisfactory manner and 
bankers are no less fallible than their 
brothers. 

The points at which human fallibil- 
ity enters into the picture are several. 
In the first place bankers must choose 
their stafis and there are not many 
places to choose from. The banking 
world itself, having grown so enor- 
mously, cannot provide sufficient ap- 
prentices. College courses in money and 
banking merely provide an intellectual 
stuffing of smugness and special-case 
thinking which sooner or later has to 
be pumped out. A banker must sur- 
round himself with a number of young 
men, capable of wearing the right kind 
of neckties and derby hats, and able 
to receive fairly large salaries without 
going off the deep end. These young 
men must have social standing or an 
equivalent taste for it and, especially, 
a large number of well-to-do friends 
who are active in business and indus- 
try. It is these young men who are to 
help the bank increase its deposits. Un- 
fortunately for the banker it is not pos- 
sible to find more than one out of eight 
or ten such young men who are also 
capable of helping to conduct the ac- 
tual business of a bank, which is serious 
business. It is therefore necessary to 
hire a number of low-priced clerks who 
have nothing to distract them from long 
hours and hard work except their own 
financial worries and who can, in con- 
sequence, soon learn what banking is 
all about. These clerks, therefore, must 
sit, sometimes by twos, at the elbows of 
officers and junior officers helping the 
bank to avoid blunders by explaining 
corporate business, but greatly increas- 
ing the cost of banking operations. This 
is one point at which human fallibility 
enters into banking, for, in bad times 
when profits are small the expense of 
supporting a staff so inefficient that it 
would not be tolerated in a firm to 
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which the same bank wished to lend 


money, creates a hazard reflected 
first in the dividends of stockholders 
and later in the confidence of de- 
positors. 

In the selection of securities in which 
to invest the bank’s funds, the prob- 
lems of the bank and the individual in- 
vestor are the same. The law of states 
prescribes, in order to protect the com- 
munity, certain forms of investment to 
which banks must limit themselves. It 
might be supposed, therefore, that the 
individual investor, with no such gauge 
to guide him, could learn nothing from 
the experience of banks. A bank, how- 
ever, like an individual, not only en- 
dangers its own safety by unwise in- 
vestment—and industrial loans are 
often made unwisely—but it also en- 
dangers, by its influence, the very roots 
of industry, and hence the individuals 
who have to depend upon industrial 
securities. 

In the last five years all banks, espe- 
cially the smaller ones, have suffered 
from the fact that investments which 
they believed safe when purchased 
have turned out to be worthless. The 
individual investor, who lumps bank- 
ers, brokers, and all such together and 
believes that they are the cause of his 
troubles, may raise his eyebrows when 
asked to believe that bankers, even as 
trustees of other people’s money, have 
been just as gullible as he. 

Such, however, is the case. Bankers, 
no more than any one else, realized 
what was happening between the 1921 
depression and the present. They saw 
a marked decline in the amount of 
prime commercial paper, once a fa- 
vored investment, a decline caused by 
the post-war prosperity which enabled 
commercial borrowers to build up suff- 
cient cash to finance their seasonal re- 
quirements. Many firms became lenders 
instead of borrowers and went in for 
the purchase, rather than the sale, of 
securities. The best names did not have 
to go into the bond market to get funds 
for themselves. Many new ventures 
sprang up and with them that amazing 
figure the bond salesman increased his 
field of activity, displacing the com- 
paratively reliable intelligence of the 
commercial paper salesman. Unfortu- 
nately many bankers, like many individ- 
uals, fell for these plausible gentlemen 
and bought no end of bonds, both for- 
eign and domestic. They fell for such 


statements as that bonds were “legal 
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investment for savings banks,” as if 
the law-givers who legalized them 
could know any more about what was 
behind them than any one else. They 
were taken in by the easy plausibility 
of prospectuses, by high-rate coupons, 
and by misleading and meaningless 
statements to the effect that issues were 
“oversubscribed,” when all that over- 
subscription often meant was that the 
issuing house had unloaded its issue on 
other houses that happened to be under 
obligations to it. 

Whatever they were taken in by, they 
were badly hit. In the field of commer- 
cial loans as well as in investment in 
securities the same degree of fallibility 
appeared. Many of those, both security 
buyers and lending officers, who were 
charged with responsibility for the in- 
vestment of bank funds, failed their 
banks lamentably for exactly the same 
reason that individual investors failed 
in their own service. They bought with- 
out knowing what they were buying, 
they put low price and high coupon rate 
above security, marketability, and ma- 
turity, and they guessed wrong and 
were wrongly advised about the fluctua- 
tions of the market. 

How, the individual investor may 
ask, is this possible? Have not banks 
command of all sorts of informative 
services, have they not inside informa- 
tion and even the power to sway mar- 
kets in their own favor? Indeed they 
have, but to ignore the fundamental 
rules for acquiring knowledge is to 
nullify such advantages. 

I have given so much space to a dis- 
cussion of the position and attitude of 
the banks because from no matter what 
angle you study the problems of in- 
dustry—and investment is fundamen- 
tally a problem of financing industry 
—the attitude of banks and the sound- 
ness of their policies will appear to be 
of primary importance and to be of 
great significance to the individual in- 
vestor. Insofar as bank profits, and 
therefore under the profit system the 
existence of banks, result fundamen- 
tally from payments for services ren- 
dered in transferring titles to consum- 
able commodities from producer to 
consumer, the rate of such transfer will 
be indicated and influenced by the 
condition of sound banks, and their 
ability to cope intelligently with the 
problems of industry. 

As banking is an industry as much 
as is the manufacture and sale of cloth, 


the same statement applies to other 
fields of business activity. That is, ig- 
norance of fundamental conditions af- 
fecting production and consumption is 
the crux of the present stalemate in 
industry. There has, during recent 
years, been too much dependence by 
every one upon experts. There are no 
experts, insofar as forecasting is con- 
cerned. A recent summary shows that 
bank statisticians have on an average 
during the past five years been 
wrong in their forecasts fifty-five per 
cent of the time and that business 
bureaus and services have been wrong 
nearly seventy per cent of the time. 
If these figures indicate anything, 
they indicate that it would be wise 
either to avoid forecasters entirely or 
to believe the opposite of what they 
say. 

We all find it hard to shed our be- 
lief in these experts though they are 
not now, and never have been, actuated 
by anything more deeply intelligent 
than the belief that, because they found 
a four-leaf clover in a certain place yes- 
terday there may perhaps be another 
there today. That is close to the car- 
dinal principle of the experts in eco- 
nomic theory. The only other principle 
that I know of is that which supposes 
that, because you found a four-leaf 
clover in a certain place yesterday, there 
is some reason to believe that you will 
not find one there today. Application 
of these two theories, one upon the 
other, it will be seen, is very likely to 
leave you faced with the same kind of 
zero that comes with the conjunction 
of two and minus two. Too little eco- 
nomic theory is based upon a knowl- 
edge of economic facts. 


From the point of view of industry 
which, at the same time that it is itself 
an investor of a sort, needs money to 
exist, the desire of individuals and or- 
ganizations such as banks and insur- 
ance companies to make their wealth 
productive and to set up reserves is 
nothing more nor less than the estab- 
lishment of credit. Supposedly credit 
is “the life-blood of industry.” It is at 
least being advertised as such on plac- 
ards in the windows of a large New 
York bank. Industry, conversely, must 
be the life-blood of an investor, yet as 
I have said, when the investor’s surface 
is scratched it appears that his life- 
blood has in some way or other been 
diluted by the sugars of misconception 
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and ignorance. Both the investor and 
the industry to which his investment 
brings credit need an injection of eco- 
nomic understanding. 

It is something more than surprising 
how little is known about the circum- 
stances which make for national indus- 
trial activity. The man who works in 
the mill in a small town and who is 
laid off when that mill shuts down 
because of lack of orders, blames the 
owners of the mill nine times out of 
ten. He hasn’t the slightest chance of 
finding out whether or not the loss of 
his livelihood is due to unscrupulous 
tactics on the part of his employers, the 
voracity of the firm’s stockholders, or 
to economic conditions over which his 
employers have no direct control. The 
stockholder of the same mill can know 
little more. He may write to the officers 
of the concern who will give him a 
soft answer, but he in his turn will not 
know whether it is the economic sys- 
tem, the corporation officers, or the 
wage-earning employees who are cul- 
pable. If a stockbroker is consulted for 
advice as to the value of the securities 
of the corporation which owns the 
shut-down mill, he can only repeat 
gossip and those inconclusive things 
which he has heard in Wall Street about 
the conditions surrounding the business 
of the company. 

An example of the kind of informa- 
tion given out in perfectly good faith 
by stockbrokers is the remark of a 
member of a well-known firm in Wall 
Street. Not very long ago, in the midst 
of the depression, in fact, this young 
man told a prospective customer that 
it was a good time to buy steel stocks. 
The reason he gave was this: The Fed- 
eral Government, he said, was going 
to finance the construction of a series 
of floating, steel platforms to be strung 
out across the Atlantic Ocean as land- 
ing-places for transoceanic airplanes. It 
is true that some one in the administra- 
tion had said that the government 
would be willing to finance the con- 
struction of one such experimental 
landing-field. Even if it had been true 
that there was to be a series of such 
platforms constructed with govern- 
ment backing, it did not occur to the 
young broker to ascertain, as he easily 
might have done, that there would 
not be enough steel used in ten such 
landing-fields to keep one medium- 
sized steel company going for three 
months. 
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Another example of public lack of 
knowledge of industrial conditions is 
to be found in a large newspaper ad- 
vertisement inserted in a New York 
paper recently by one of the large New 
York commercial banks. This was an 
advertisement showing the picture of 
what is known in the steel industry as 
a ladle, carrying molten steel from the 
open hearth furnace to the train of 
ingot molds nearby. There is naturally 
a considerable glow about the top of 
this ladle. The caption underneath. is 
“Roaring Crucibles . . . reflect increas- 
ing industrial activity. To steel, as 
to other industry, the Such-and-Such 
National Bank of New York is ready 
to lend money for sound credit require- 
ments.” Any steel man knowing that 
first of all this was no crucible, second- 
ly that crucibles do not roar, and third- 
ly that they do not reflect industrial 
activity in the steel business, might 
have been pardoned for wondering if 
in dealing with the advertising bank 
he would be dealing with any one who 
really knew what the problems of the 
steel industry are. 

Professional misconception of the na- 
ture of American industry and its prob- 
lems is grievous enough. What is even 
more serious is the fact that, with some 
exceptions, the leaders of American 
industry themselves have little knowl- 
edge, not only of any industry other 
than their own, but of any company 
other than their own within their own 
industry. I have recently talked with a 
brewer who assured me that the con- 
sumption of beer in the United States 
had been as great since the repeal of 
Prohibition as it was in a similar period 
before Prohibition went into effect. Ac- 
cording to statistics of the Internal Rev- 
enue, he was at the time something like 
50 per cent wrong. I have talked also 
within six months with a steel manufac- 
turer who assured me that the country 
could easily consume 10,000,000 tons of 
the products of continuous, wide-strip 
mills when, as a matter of fact, the 
country has never shown any signs, 
even in good steel years, of consuming 
more than half of that quantity. Just 
how the nation is to help industries 
whose leaders have so little idea of 
their own business as this, it is difficult 
to see. 

It is apparently even more difficult 
to gauge public opinion than to learn 
facts. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board which is a fact-finding in- 
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stitution, supported by industrial and 
financial firms, and which, having been 
founded in 1916, should be old enough 
to know better, recently conducted 
what is called a statistical survey of 
public opinion. This consisted of a 
tabulation made during August and 
September of 1934 and published a few 
weeks before the November election, 
of the estimate by newspaper editors of 
public opinion on the subject of cur- 
rent economic and social problems. The 
Conference Board’s tabulation of results 
was based on returns from more than 
5000 newspapers with a circulation of 
nearly 25,000,000 or close to 20 per 
cent of the entire population of the 
United States. The returns collected by 
the Board apparently showed that the 
nation was 15 or 16 to 1 opposed to 
the New Deal and the general policies 
of the present administration. Yet the 
results of the November election 
showed that the country, including Re- 
publican Pennsylvania, was at least 5 
to 4 in favor of those very policies. 
All of which proves very little, but 
suggests that a newspaper editor’s idea 
of public opinion consists chiefly in a 
wholehearted belief in the ideas of him- 
self and the people who think as he 
does. Undoubtedly the 25,000,000 peo- 
ple who read the newspapers of those 
5000 editors suppose, if they read any- 
thing but the funnies, that when one 
of those editors states his belief in the 
nature of public opinion he is stating 
something which he knows to be a 
fact. 

Shortly before and shortly after the 
beginning of this year the newspapers 
of the country gave considerable space 
to the opinions of various industrial 
leaders on the probable trend of bus- 
iness in 1935. The New York Sun, as 
an example, printed statements gath- 
ered by the United Press from the pres- 
idents and chairmen of two automo- 
bile companies, one telegraph company, 
one company manufacturing electrical 
equipment, three steel companies, one 
bank, one department store, one rail- 
road, one railroad equipment company, 
one oil company, one agricultural chem- 
ical company, one company manufac- 
turing metal containers, one industrial 
equipment company, one insurance 
company, two rubber companies, one 
company manufacturing business ma- 
chines, one publishing house, and two 
trade associations, twenty-two in all. 
Of these, fourteen expressed consider- 
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able optimism, seven were hopeful but 
cautious, one positively evasive—and 
he, let it be said, was a banker. Only 
one out of the twenty-two gave any 
connected reason for his belief. This 
was a cross-section of American indus- 
trial life, according to the United Press. 
The New York Sun described the atti- 
tude of these gentlemen as one of “cau- 
tious optimism.” No one appears to 
have suggested that none of these gen- 
tlemen knows, any better than does the 
man in the street, what he is talking 
about. Any one who has ever seen an 
operating budget prepared by a large 
corporation knows that the corpora- 
tion’s guiding spirits cannot as a rule, 
even in good times, forecast with any 
exactitude the trend of their own bus- 
iness, much less of industry as a whole. 
In spite of this fact many investors will 
undoubtedly base their attitude toward 
future buying upon the soothing reas- 
surance of these proponents of cautious 
optimism. Lest this refusal to believe 
that prophecy by industrial leaders is 
of any value appear to be an attempt to 
undermine confidence in industry, let 
me say that, from conversations I have 
had with some of these gentlemen and 
others like them, I feel certain that not 
one of them believes that there is no 
doubt about what he says. 

Since the science of economics began, 
there have been all sorts of theories to 
account for prosperity and the lack of 
it. Some people believe that the weather 
is responsible in the sense that it causes 
the production of good or poor crops. 
Some of us believe that such abstrac- 
tions as public confidence and the 
lack of it are responsible. Some believe 
in the international price of gold. 
Some believe that industrial conditions 
throughout the country are primarily 
controlled by the mental state of bank- 
ers, and the effect of that state upon 
commercial credit. The mental state of 
bankers, however, is very largely con- 
trolled by the same factors that control 
every one else’s state of mind, factors 
like fear of defeat, of frustration, of 
humiliation, of anxiety, and arrest. 
Bankers, too, in common with their 
depositors, and their customers among 
the industries of the nation, have a 
kind of mystic belief in the existence 
of something called prosperity, which 
is nothing more nor less than an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the fruits of nation-wide 
industrial activity. Why any one should 
suppose that nation-wide industrial ac- 
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tivity can be exempt from the laws in- 
fluencing corn crops or the yields of 
apple and cherry trees, and produce 
year after year fruits always in the same 
abundance, it is rather hard to say. 
Nevertheless the belief that industrial 
activity is exempt from such laws is 
at the bottom of the reluctance of al- 
most every one to find out what the 
laws might be. 

In order to contribute to an answer 
to the investor’s question raised at the 
beginning of this article, it is not neces- 
sary to go very deeply into economic 
theory. It is simply necessary to say, not 
only to individuals but to banks and 
other organizations as well, that the 
one fundamentally important consider- 
ation in any form of investment is 
security. The assumption that a loan 
secured by collateral is necessarily a 
sounder loan than one with no collat- 
eral offered is obviously incorrect. All 
the collateral in the world cannot 
make a loan secure, if collateral is 
merely evidence of another form of in- 
vestment. From the individual’s point 
of view as well as from the bank’s 
the making of a loan is the offering of 
credit. 

It would be well to remember that 
recent financial difficulties in the coun- 
try have been the result of too much 
rather than of too little credit. Business 
and industry have not been able to ab- 
sorb and are not able today to absorb 
all the credit available to them. For 
this reason banks have had to purchase 
real estate and speculative stocks which 
they had no business to touch and the 
individual investor has had offered to 
him and will have offered to him again, 
stocks, the issuing of which make ab- 
solutely no sense at all. The only thing 
that one can say to an investor to- 
day is, “Do not give credit, in other 
words do not buy stocks, unless you 
are convinced that the security offered 
is something more than reasonably 
sound.” 

Banks, as well as individuals, are 
going to have to remember that the 
moral character and financial responsi- 
bility of the heads of industries asking 
credit are not sufficient security. The 
investor should be sure to study the 
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nature of the business in which he con- 
siders investing, the nature of the de- 
mand for its products, the proven abil- 
ity of the firm in question to sell its 
product at a profit. He should deter- 
mine whether or not the existence of 
that firm in the branch of industry 
which it serves is, or is not, superfluous. 
Such study will often be difficult. If it 
is impossible, no investor should lend 
a dollar. Such caution would often ex- 
clude securities of foreign nations, mu- 
nicipalities, real-estate organizations, 
holding companies, and the like. No 
possible profit, no early maturity, can 
possibly justify investment in any form 
of business which does not offer secu- 
rity which is capable of remaining ab- 
solute so long as this nation exists in 
its present form. With investment 
as with industrial activity the desire 
for unreasonable profit at the expense 
of security has in many cases been 
fatal. 

If you, as an investor, hear some one 
saying that the trouble with business 
is that credit is “frozen,” do not pay 
much attention to him. If you must 
listen, come back at him and ask him 
to prove that what he wants credit for 
is a sound and necessary undertaking. 
If he can prove it, can show you why, 
and can give you proper and convinc- 
ing receipt for your advance, go with 
him and lend him your shirt. If he 
cannot, give a slight cough and move 
away. Remember that many more firms 
have failed because they got credit 
when they had no right to it than have 
gone under because they could not get 
credit when they wanted it. 

To the many individual investors 
and the many organizations whose very 
existence depends upon the volume of 
their investment, it may at first seem 
that a curtailment of the amount of 
investment, as I have suggested herein, 
might be a serious hardship. Let them 
remember, however, that the suggested 
curtailment is merely offered as a cor- 
rective in an abnormal situation, very 
much as a lean diet must be prescribed 
for any one with a troubled stomach. 
This fairly drastic prescription may be 
supposed, by stabilizing industry and 
helping to eliminate the many interna! 





ulcers, to establish ultimately a new 
health in industry which should create 
legitimate demands for credit in place 
of the illegitimate ones which wer 
starved out. Thus, with a sane body of 
investors, a sane industry would rise 
up to absorb and pay for their capi- 
tal. 

I suggested earlier in this 
there must be a solution to the prob 
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lem of investment. I offer, in summary 
as ingredients of that solution: first, a 
reduction in the number of brokerage 
houses, investment bankers, and such 
to the number of those which by inten- 
tion and training are fitted to conduct 
their business; second, a concentration 
by banks upon the improvement of 
their lending and security-buying per 
sonnel, not in the matter of personality 
and character, but in awareness of and 


interest in the state of the nation; third 
the broadening of the vision and t 
increase in the intelligence of the pres 


idents and board chairmen of indus 
trial firms; and fourth, a development 
in the individual investor of a belief 
that he must buy only what he knows 
to be sound because if he does not he 
will not only lose his income and his 
principal, but will endanger 
come and principal and even the em 
ployment of every one in the country 

If the body of investors, individual! 
and organized, should determine upon 
and maintain such a program it is hard 
to believe that the benefits to every one 
would not be far greater than any S 
curities Exchange Commission could 


produce. 
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ouise and Mildred had always been 
friends. Not best friends, with 
secrets to tell and undying devo 
tion sworn. They were neither that sort. 
But they lived on the same street in the 
Wisconsin town, went to school to 
gether, and later away to the same col- 
ege. Even there an unconscious loyalty 
kept them from drifting apart, though 
they went around with different groups. 
Mildred was the type that gets on in 
college; efficient and a good mixer, she 
organized 
movements. Louise was shy and not 
really much interested in what went on 
outside the classroom. She was short 
and too stout to excel at sports, so she 
took the minimum required by the cur- 
riculum, and elected domestic science. 
She spent some time curling her hair, 
and wore feminine clothes. No one was 
much surprised when she left college 
in her sophomore year to be married. 
From time to time Mildred came 
down to New York to spend the week- 
end with Louise and Owen. It made it 
rather crowded in their two-room apart- 
ment in the Bronx, and Owen grum- 
bled at having to sleep on the living- 
room couch. But it gave Louise pleasure 
to show off her accomplishments in the 
small shining kitchenette, where her 
tufled aprons looked so much more 
appropriate than they had at college. 
She liked hearing about all the girls, 
too, even the ones she had never known 
very well, because she felt superior to 
them now. She had achieved her object 
in life, while they had yet to try. 
Mildred asked her to come back to 
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We Are Alone 
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commencement, and she went, but it 
was not a success. Every one had for- 
gotten her, and Mildred, who was class 
secretary and head of Christian En- 
deavor, was protective but too busy to 
be with her all the time. The cere- 
monies of commencement seemed a 
little silly to Louise, with her new 
maturity. And at the same time she felt 
old, like one of the alumnz who always 
came back to reunion. On her return 
she said so to Owen, but he laughed 
and teased her about a lot of old hens, 
and she forgot it. 

Soon after graduation Mildred got a 
job in a big department store which 
made a practice of taking on promising 
college girls. Whenever Louise went 
down town she stopped in to see her. 
If Mildred was waiting on a customer, 
she smiled at Louise and motioned to 
her to wait. Louise meanwhile looked 
curiously and critically at the other 
girls behind the counter. This seemed 
a queer thing for her friend to have 
chosen to do. 

In Mildred’s lunch hour they went 
out to eat at a little place around the 
corner, Louise dressed in her best for 
the occasion, all earrings and curls and 
too many bows, beside Mildred, tall and 
slim in her severe black dress. At lunch 
Mildred always ordered plain food, but 
a day in town was a holiday for Louise, 
and she wanted all the fancier dishes, 
and sundaes with marshmallow and 
nuts. Afterward in her cosy brightly 
lighted living-room, she would say to 
Owen: 

“I should think Mildred would hate 
working in that store. She’s really just 
a shop-girl, even if she does expect to 
work up to be a buyer. She has to 
punch a time clock every morning, and 
sometimes they work awfully late at 
night.” 





Owen occasionally went in to see 
Mildred, too, when he wanted to get 
a present for Louise. Mildred bought 
it for him with her employee’s dis- 
count. But though he liked her, Mil- 
dred always made him rather uncom- 
fortable. She was not like Louise; she 
wanted to talk to him about sales and 
discounts, like a man. 

After Owen got his first raise and 
they moved to the house in the suburbs 
with the small plot of ground and the 
row of meager poplars, Louise said, 
“Now we must have Mildred for a real 
visit. Poor thing, I know she gets lone- 
some, living all by herself.” Mildred, 
though her salary supported her com- 
fortably enough, had by this time be- 
come a sort of family institution, along 
with their respective homeless or indi- 
gent relatives, whom they had to think 
of at Christmas and holidays, and keep 
on their lists for good cheer. 

Louise never questioned Mildred’s 
pleasure in sleeping on the bumpy bed 
in the guest-room, where the only closet 
was full of their own clothes, and the 
bedside lamp refused to light. She was 
in a real house, with home-cooking, and 
baby prattle to amuse her. There was 
a small Louise now. 

By the time that Junior was able to 
talk, the children called her Aunt Mil- 
dred, and looked forward to her com- 
ing. She was always good-natured 
with them, and each time she came 
she brought them carefully chosen 
presents. 

Louise, who was sometimes tired 
and cross from taking care of them, 
complained luxuriously to Mildred 
about the trials of housekeeping. 

The two women sat together, sewing, 
one evening after Owen had gone out 
to a business meeting, and the children 
had beea put to bed. 
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“You're lucky,” Louise said, “having 
only a job, and no one to think of but 
yourself.” 

But when she thought of Mildred’s 
tiny apartment with its small bare 
kitchenette where not much cooking 
was done, and the maidenly ascetic 
bedroom, she knew that she did not 
mean what she said. Mildred knew it, 
too. 
“What do you do with yourself in 
the evenings?” Louise asked. “Don’t 
you ever get lonesome?” 

“Oh, no,” Mildred said quietly. “I 
don’t get lonesome, Louise. You see, 
there’s always some music I want to 
hear, or a play to see. I go with one of 
the girls at the store, or with Emma 
James, from college. Or I read, or do 
some outside work on my job.” 

“Do you ever meet any men?” asked 
Louise idly. “Or have you fallen in 
love with your boss?” She was startled 
to see the calm mask of Mildred’s face 
shattered into an expression of uncer- 
tainty and anguish. It frightened her 
for a moment, but when she said anx- 
iously, “I was just joking, about your 
boss,” Mildred was able to smile. 

“I guess that’s what everybody 
thinks about girls that have jobs,” she 
said, and then they never spoke of it 
again. 

After Mildred went home, Louise 
said to Owen, “Well, I suppose she is 
just as well off as though she had mar- 
ried.” She wanted to reassure herself 
about her friend now, so that her 
own happiness should be quite com- 
plete, without reproach. “She’s inter- 
ested in her work, and lives as she 
pleases.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” Owen re- 
plied. He was a little jealous of the 
fact that Mildred, now assistant buyer 
of her department, was making almost 
as much money as he was. “Any wom- 
an who has a job would give it up in a 
minute to get married if she had the 
chance.” 

Louise felt secretly flattered to think 
that her friend, so much cleverer than 
she, would readily have changed places 
with her, but she felt called upon to 
say defensively: 

“I don’t see why Mildred shouldn’t 
have had plenty of chances to marry. 
She isn’t pretty, exactly, but she’s smart 
and awfully well-dressed.” 

Owen said she was the kind of girl 
who never got married. 

The years passed on in their even 
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course. Both women made fewer and 
fewer trips back home to Wisconsin. 
Their families had dwindled through 
change and death, and each one became 
the only reminder the other possessed 
of earlier days. Louise’s children were 
growing up, and in the time they left 
free, she and Owen went on motoring 
trips in their shiny new sedan, and 
belonged to several bridge clubs. Mil- 
dred, every year a little thinner, a lit- 
tle bit better-dressed, was made head- 
buyer of the glove department. On her 
first trip to Paris she sent them postals 
of the Eiffel Tower and Napoleon’s 
Tomb, and when she came back she 
brought several pairs of the latest 
French gloves to Louise. But when 
Louise tried them on, the beautiful, 
extravagant things looked out of place 
on her plump matronly hands. 

“How do you keep looking so young 
and trim?” she asked, turning to Mil- 
dred in her immaculate well-tailored 
suit. 

Mildred was more attractive than 
she had been as a young girl. Her 
serenity, poise, and a certain simple 
sophistication lent charm to her plain 
features. 

“Oh, it’s just business with me, I 
suppose,” she said, smoothing her sleek 
dark head. “When I first went to 
work, we used to be inspected to see 
that every hair was in place. After 
that it gets to be a habit, and being 
around clothes does teach you how to 
dress.” 

“I never think about clothes any 
more,” said Louise comfortably. Per- 
haps it was her increasing stoutness 
that made her seem so much older 
than Mildred. “Now that the children 
are away from home. And then we 
don’t go out as much as we used to. 
I don’t have to work to hold my hus- 
band.” She laughed fondly. “He likes 
me just as I am. It’s really wonderful, 
being happily married, Mildred,” she 
went on. “We do everything together, 
and don’t want anything any more ex- 
cept to be together—” She stopped, 
fearing that she should not have spoken 
these words. 

There was a short silence and then 
Mildred said suddenly, “Dear Louise, 
I’m glad you’ve always been so happy.” 
She stretched out her hand as though 
to touch her friend, but quickly drew it 
back. Louise was surprised to see a look 
of deep affection and something like 
pity on Mildred’s face. Louise lowered 


her eyes in embarrassment. They had 
never been demonstrative with each 
other. 

It was a great shock to every one 
when Owen died so suddenly. Mildred 
came as soon she got the telegram. 
Then all at once the réles of the two 
women seemed to be reversed. It 
was Mildred who managed the house 
and made the necessary arrangements, 
Mildred who comforted the children 
when they came back, Junior from his 
job in Chicago, little Louise from her 
home in a neighboring suburb where 
she had married as young as her moth- 
er. Louise clung to Mildred; she looked 
suddenly incomplete, as though some- 
thing vital had been taken from her. 

When everything was over and it 
was time for Mildred to go back, 
Louise came to her uncertainly. With- 
out the setting of happy domesticity, 
she was suddenly only a little old 
broken-down drudge of a woman. 

“Mildred,” she faltered, “I can’t go 
on living here.” She looked around 
her at the home which had become 
strange and unfriendly. “The children 
—they have their own lives.” 

Over Mildred’s face there came the 
same look of pity and affection that had 
been there before. 

“Why don’t you come and live with 
me?” she asked. It was Mildred now 
who was the pillar of strength, the 
giver, eager to share with her less fortu 
nate sister her own discoveries which 
had made life possible, at last even 
profitable. 

“Oh, Mildred,” cried Louise, “can 
I, really?” The thought of Mildred’s 
small neat apartment seemed a refuge 
now. 

“Of course,” Mildred answered 
quietly, “you are my friend.” She 
stretched out her arms and they em- 
braced for the first time in their lives. 
Louise was touched, but the emotion 
she felt stirred her grief again, and she 
bowed her head, sobbing, on Mildred’s 
shoulder. 

“I am so afraid,” she cried; “afraid 
of being alone.” 

Mildred looked down at her friend’s 
bent head, and there was a strange 
peace on her face, like the afterglow of 
sunset on barren mountains. 

“We are all alone,” she said in a low 
voice, “all of us.” She laid her hand on 
Louise’s arm to calm the rebellious 
sobbing. She was very sorry for her. 
She had always been sorry for Louise. 
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They Didn't Spare the Trees 


By C. Hartley Grattan 


HE road to ruin in our economy 

is often very profitable to those 

who engage in the destructive 
activities, much of the incidence of the 
disaster falling on those least able to 
hold the bag, and the government final- 
ly assuming the tedious and costly task 
of making the empty sack stand up- 
right. One of the most striking illus- 
trations of these dismal principles goes, 
in “objective” circles, by the name of 
the Lake States Cut-Over Region, an 
area of 71,000,000 acres in the northern 
portions of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. The profit takers having 
gotten away with their swag, the bag- 
holders are now the subject of agitated 
scrutiny by assorted researchers seeking 
to find a way in which the government 
may, with some show of reason, make 
the sack produce at least subsistence. 
Originally covered with one of our cele- 
brated, inexhaustible, national resources, 
trees fit for commercial lumber, the 
region is now almost denuded of the 
original stand, but, because of the per- 
versities of social evolution and nature, 
farming, the expected step in the cycle 
of development, did not take up the 
slack. It did not for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. An account of the past 
and present of this region makes ex- 
ceedingly unamusing but profitable 
reading, for by telling the story it is 
possible to illustrate to perfection how 





The exploitation of the timber regions of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
has left a trail of consequences which 
are here analyzed as an example of what 
has happened to an important national 
resource and what is happening to the 
agricultural population which followed 
the loggers 





our affairs should not have been con- 
ducted. It is a tragedy of planlessness. 
As to the future, the choice is either 
the planned utilization of resources or 
the continued development of a rural 
slum of vast size. The story covers 
about a century of human activity. 
For about two hundred years the 
Cut-Over lay to one side of the main 
road of American development. It was 
not until the pioneers moved out on 
the prairies and demanded wood for 
houses, barns, and fences that its re- 
sources came into use. About the mid- 
dle of the last century the timber began 
to be exploited and Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota were, in turn, the 
leading producers of lumber in the 
United States. Traditionally, removal 
of standing timber has been the indis- 
pensable preliminary to the utilization 
of the land on a higher economic plane, 
usually for farming. While to later gen- 


erations some of the methods employed 
—like ringing, burning, and so on— 
may seem appallingly wasteful, to have 
awaited adequate markets for the tim- 
ber was obviously impossible. The pace 
of development was, however, suffi- 
ciently slow to reduce the waste to a 
fairly low level and to make it possible 
for the clearing to be a useful supple- 
mentary source of income for the farm- 
ers, though the conduct of the timber 
operators early aroused protest. In the 
Cut-Over the existence of vast markets to 
the east, south, and west led to the ab- 
normal speeding up of the process, espe- 
cially since, in its later stages, it went 
hand in hand with technological ad- 
vances in lumbering operations. The 
controlling factor was not the need for 
land for agriculture, but the available 
market for lumber which was, in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, enormous. Indeed it outran the 
supply of standing timber even in this 
heavily wooded area, and in about 
three-quarters of a century the three 
states ceased to export lumber and be- 
gan to meet the larger part of their own 
needs by imports. Instead of forest 
utilization, the process was forest de- 
struction. 

How may forest destruction be de- 
fined? A cautious governmental defi- 
nition follows: “. . . forest destruction 
may be defined as the handling of the 
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forests of a given economic unit in 
such a way as to render them incapa- 
ble of continuous production of us- 
able materials in fairly steady quanti- 
ties.” This implies, of course, that no 
more economic use can be made of 
the land than the production of com- 
mercial timber. It will be profitable 
to take a short view of what hap 
pened in the Cut-Over during the pe- 
riod of rapid exploitation. The story of 
Michigan supplies the pattern for the 
three states. 

It has been estimated that the original 
stand of timber in Michigan amounted 
to 380 billion board feet of which about 
204 billion was cut for lumber and an 
additional 40 billion utilized in the 
form of railroad ties, shingles, staves, 
poles, pulp wood, veneer and so on. At 
the end of 1926 the saw timber remain- 
ing uncut was estimated at about 27.5 
billion board feet. The rest of the orig- 
inal stand had been wasted or, roughly, 
about 108 billion board feet. Some of it 
went up in the smoke of forest fires, 
the amount consumed in some areas 
exceeding that taken out for commercial 
use. It is reckoned that 73 billion board 
feet was burned or wasted during or 
after lumbering operations or in forest 
fires independent of lumbering opera- 
tions, while about 53 billion board feet 
was burned or otherwise destroyed in 
the clearing of land. The term “wasted” 
means simply that no selectivity was 
employed in the cutting and small trees 
were ruthlessly destroyed to get out the 
big ones, and practices of a similar kind. 
Yet in spite of the tremendous waste, 
the profits of the operation were enor- 
mous as can be seen from the estimates 
of the total value of the lumber pro- 
duced. If to the value of the commer- 
cial lumber we add a figure for ties, 
staves, shingles, pulp, and so on, we get 
a total of over 3 billion dollars or ten 
times the value of the gold thus far 
taken out in Alaska and twice the value 
of the gold produced in California. 
“As is usually true with similar booms 
involving reckless intense competition 
to appropriate and exploit free natural 
resources,” says a solemn government 
bulletin, “many individuals amassed 
fortunes; but for every one who suc- 
ceeded hundreds made only a bare liv- 
ing or lost what they had.” 

The boom nature of the development 
is clearly apparent in the production 
figures. Not until the period 1841-1850 
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did production top a billion board feet, 
the actual figure for this decade being 
2.5 billion. In the 1851-1860 decade 
production more than doubled, rising 
to 5.5 billion board feet, while in the 
1861-1870 decade, production rose to 
16 billion board feet. Clearly there was 
a tremendous acceleration of the rate 
of production from small beginnings in 
the forties. It was, however, in the three 
decades from 1871 to 1880 that the in- 
dustry reached its peak, and the great- 
est decade of all was 1881-1890 during 
which 54.5 billion board feet were taken 
out. The total production for the thirty 
years was 140 billion board feet. After 
1900 production began to slack off and 
in the five years 1921-1926 had sunk to 
4.5 billion board feet. “In less than 100 
years nearly 33,000,000 acres, or 92 per 
cent, of the original foresk had been 
cut or destroyed.” } 

If this terrific operation had been ac- 
companied by the settlement of a stable 
population, the fairly rapid develop- 
ment of farming, and in general the 
building of a solid structure of civiliza- 
tion, it would be possible to regret the 
crazy destructiveness but still to say 
that the end was compensation for the 
means. Nothing of the sort did or 
could take place. What happened can 
be seen by correlating the population 
figures with the figures for lumber pro- 
duction. Confining ourselves to north- 
ern lower Michigan, it appears that be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 when the peak of 
production had been passed but the de- 
cline was not yet drastic, about 85 per 
cent of the towns were increasing in 
population, the balance being on the 
decline. In the next decade, the produc- 
tion decline being more marked, the 
percentage of towns with increasing 
populations dropped to 63 per cent. 
The trend is thus plain and is confirm- 
ed by the fact that in the 1910-1920 
decade but one-fifth of the towns in- 
creased in population, four-fifths de- 
clining. The decline is still going on. 
The development was but a phosphor- 
escence created by timber destruction. 

While Michigan lumber was poured 
out lavishly for use in building up a 
rapidly expanding United States, the 
business was obviously the exploitation 
of one section of the nation to enrich 
others. The uncontrolled fashion in 

1 The Michigan figures are taken from Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Forest Destruction tn North- 


ern Michigan, by W. N. Sparhawk and W. D. 
Brush. 


which the operation was carried on was 
not the legitimate use of a resource but 
its destruction to such an extent that, 
in the end, the state was incapable of 
supplying its own needs. While the 
state is still producing timber products 
for export, the failure of supply of the 
requisite timber for its industries forces 
it to look elsewhere for materials. The 
rapidity of the shift is shown (compare 
with production figures above) by the 
fact that whereas in 1910 even after vast 
quantities had been shipped away 
about 60 per cent of the needs were met 
by local supplies, in 1920 about 60 per 
cent of the needs were supplied by im- 
ported lumber. From a heavy exporter 
of timber, Michigan was transformed 
into a heavy importer. The same story 
obtains for both Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. 


As the lumbermen moved into new 
areas, a few farmers followed and 
brought small areas of land into pro- 
duction to meet local requirements, but 
as the local timber resources were de- 
pleted and the lumbering companies 
withdrew, the local markets disappear- 
ed and the scale of farming declined. 
Efforts to reverse the trend encountered 
insuperable difficulties. The significance 
of what was going on was not at first 
apparent and the maladjustment was 
looked upon as temporary. Time and 
knowledge have disproved this opti- 
mism. At present, but one-third of the 
Cut-Over is in farms and but one-eighth 
of the area in farms is in crops. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 there was a net 
decline of 2,600,000 acres in agricul- 
tural use.” 

Of the various factors inhibiting set- 
tlement, timber cover, climate, acces- 
sibility, and quality of land, the first 
has in large measure ceased to be 
operative; climate is constant but im- 
portant chiefly for the limitations it 
puts on the crops which can be grown; 
the accessibility of the area was greatest 
when lumbering was most active for as 
operations declined, railways were fre- 

2 Attention in this article is concentrated on 
the farming situation but it should be men- 
tioned that the region includes the copper 
mines of Michigan and the iron mines on the 
Mesabi and Vermillion ranges in Minnesota 
and the Penokee and Gogebic ranges of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. The problems posed 
the mining areas are special and complex and 
it may be said that they do not offer employ- 
ment prospects for the farmers but rather have 


acute unemployment and disemploymest 
problems of their own. 
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quently abandoned; while the quality 
of the soil is, to a very great extent, a 
permanent and irremediable difficulty. 
The ignoring of its significance was the 
fatal aspect of settlement activities. The 
lumbering operations were large-scale 
and the ownership of the land tended 
toward large holdings, though this is 
no longer uniformly true throughout 
the area, the concentration being great- 
est in Michigan and least in Minnesota 
where the large acreages have been sold 
off to absentee small holders to a very 
great extent. Nevertheless it appears 
that in 1914, 212 timber holders owned 
12,000,000 acres in the lake states, one 
owning 1,553,000 acres in Michigan. 
In the upper peninsula of Michigan one 
company owned one-seventh of the tim- 
ber area. The principal interest being in 
the timber, the large holders rarely took 
much interest in selling off the exploited 
land in small units. The selling was 
done by agents, dealers, and owners 
who had purchased tracts from the tim- 
ber companies. Depending on the size 
of the holding and other less analyzable 
factors, settlement has proceeded on an 
individual or group colonization basis. 
In any case, the settlers have been 
found through direct mail-advertising 
or by advertisements in farm journals, 
in English or foreign language as expe- 
diency seemed to dictate. Naturally as 
no great care was taken to make ad- 
vertising promises square with actual- 
ities, so the quality of the “suckers” 
caught was no concern of the salesmen. 
The settlers were quite generally in- 
sufficiently supplied with capital, the 
average age at settlement was 38, too 
high to allow for a long pull before old 
age limited working powers, and only 
between a fourth and a third were farm- 
ers by occupation. In many instances 
the farmers had been squeezed out else- 
where and the non-farm people were 
discouraged city workers of various 
types. The human material was not, 
therefore, the best for the job under- 
taken, even assuming it was worth 
while. 

The settlers faced a tremendous task. 
Clearing land of stumps is not a job 
for weaklings and, moreover, it is fairly 
costly. It is complicated in the Cut- 
Over by the facts that the land is rather 
stony and many stumps are of slow- 
rotting, coniferous trees. The average 
cost was $50 an acre. Much of the lim- 
ited capital available was necessarily 
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sunk in the job, as without cleared land 
no farming could be done. Little was 
left over for buildings. The result is 
indicated by this description of condi- 
tions in northern Michigan: “Many of 
the farms in northern Michigan are 
still in the frontier stage, with lands 
only partially cleared, fences lacking or 
temporary makeshifts, barns usually 
crude and inadequate and rarely paint- 
ed, and dwellings largely tar-paper 
shacks of one or two rooms or even log 
cabins chinked with clay. Such condi- 
tions are perhaps to be expected in a 
frontier settlement, but hardly in the 
homes of a permanent, prosperous, 
agricultural community. Outside of the 
villages a painted house is unusual. A 
count of over 1,000 farms, taken at 
random in about twenty counties of 
northern Michigan in 1921, 
nearly 200 farms practically without 


showed 


barns. Many of these were in districts 
which depend principally on dairying 
where, if anywhere, adequate buildings 
for the stock are essential.” 

To top it all off the land was, except 
in isolated pockets, of inferior quality. 
The situation is best described by a 
quotation from an authoritative gov- 
ernment bulletin: “It must be said of 
all the region that the soils are essen- 
tially timberland soils, having possibly 
an abundance of potential mineral plant 
foods but very low in humus. In this 
latter respect they are the exact opposite 
of the prairie soils south and west. 
Moreover, in many sections forest fires 
have burned off much of what humus 
was originally in tne soil. Consequently 
most crops do not prosper for the first 
few years, especially on the heavier 
soils.” . . . The explanation of the con- 
dition of the land in this region is as 
follows: “The northern part, a belt 
stretching from the northeastern corner 
of Minnesota and across northern Wis- 
consin almost to Lake Michigan, in- 
cluding the western part of the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, is a center or 
core of ancient crystalline or hard rock. 
Surrounding this central core and com- 
prising nearly all of the remainder of 
the region is a sort of table-land orig- 
inally composed largely of old lime- 
stones and sandstones. However, gla- 
ciers swept over all this region breaking 
up the central granite core and leaving 
it rough land with an abundance of 
rocky outcrops, lakes, swamps, and 
gravelly moraines,” 
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It should no longer occasion surprise 
that the total result of all the toil and 
moil that has been expended on the 
Cut-Over is poverty. On the lands 
cleared the farmers could raise, in fa- 
vored areas, potatoes, hay and oats, and 
engage in dairying. But reference to 
Department of Agriculture figures 
shows that the Cut-Over is not an 
important source of any of these crops, 
nor of dairy products, in the national 
commercial market. For one thing, 
sufficient acreage was rarely cleared 
per farm to carry on profitable oper- 
ations. To make money at commer- 
cial farming, the acreage per farm in 
the Cut-Over should be greater than in 
the Corn Belt; actually it is usually 
smaller. Indeed it is pretty consistently 
reported that where farmers have tried 
to make money by dairying, they have 
overstocked their farms and had both 
insufficient pasturage and insufficient 
land for the growing of feed crops. The 
total situation is reflected in the income 
figures. One group which had been on 
the land from three to four years had 
receipts of $318 from crops and live- 
stock during the year, and an additional 
$96 from forest products. The situation 
did not improve sufficiently as time 
went on to give grounds for optimism. 
Obviously these people cannot be said 
to have earned a living by farming, 
and only access to supplementary em- 
ployment allowed them to survive. The 
government experts emphatically state 
that 
responsibility than that of providing 
outside labor for its settlers or making 
sure that it is available in the com- 
munity.” The farm income cited above 
was augmented by supplementary em- 
ployment to the extent of $309. The 
sources of such income are many: work- 


“a land company has no greater 


ing in mines, at road building, as har- 
vest hands on the western prairies, at 
logging, and in sawmills. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, the logical source of supple- 
mentary income, the forest, was pretty 
generally eliminated before the settlers 
came in, or was of constantly declining 
significance, making it necessary to go 
far afield for work. Nevertheless the 
compulsion to engage in such work is 
necessarily powerful and while, on the 
one hand, it “saved” the situation, on 
the other it slowed down the rate of 
land clearing so that when the depres- 
sion came along and such employment 
disappeared, the settlers in a high per- 
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centage of the cases lacked sufficient land 
even for subsistence operations on the 
low scale characteristic of the region. 

It has been made painfully clear that 
the situation in the Cut-Over was not 
produced by the depression, though it 
was accentuated by the general reces- 
sion. It rather ante-dated it. By the same 
token, present conditions here will not 
be cured by a general improvement 
through the nation, though the current 
gloom may be considerably dissipated. 
A study covering ten counties in three 
states was recently made to discover 
current conditions. The counties were 
selected as representative, neither be- 
cause they were the best or the worst. 
The percentages of the population on 
relief varied from 13 to 51, a rough 
average being about one quarter, the 
total number of persons receiving un- 
employment relief being above 30,000. 
The situation uncovered was the logi- 
cal consequence of the social back- 
ground. In addition to the handicaps 
imposed by the decline in the prices 
of agricultural commodities which 
revealed the essentially uneconomic 
nature of even the superficially success- 
ful farming operations, the depression 
brought clearly to the fore the facts 
that too many of the farmers are on 
submarginal land, that lack of sufh- 
cient cleared land is a common phe- 
nomenon, and that once supplementary 
employment decreased in volume, thou- 
sands could not even get by. Further- 
more, the fact that the “farmers” were 
burdened with insupportable debts 
came out with painful clarity. In one 
county the relation of debt to assessed 
valuation ranged from 331-3 to 280 
per cent; in another from 87 to 622 
per cent; and in a third from 83 to 455 
per cent. As to the general character of 
the people, it seems that most of them 
are of the grammar school level educa- 
tionally, that most of those on relief 
are unskilled, and that for years the 
young people had been leaving for the 
cities as they came of age, the popula- 
tion remaining being the very young, 
the middle aged, and the old. At pres- 
ent the young are unable to leave, 
which is a source of difficulty, and in 
addition many counties are burdened 
with squatters from urban areas. Alto- 
gether a sorry situation was brought to 
light by the study and one from which 
an escape is not easy to discover. 

The future in the Cut-Over is not 
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something which can be predicted with 
precision. One of the most studied areas 
in the United States, the problems are 
clear but the solutions are vague and 
hypothetical since there is, at present, 
no central authority to enforce the de- 
cisions of the experts. Having harvested 
the sour fruits of unplanned exploita- 
tion, the barriers to the successful ex- 
ecution of a plan are close to insur- 
mountable. The lumber companies 
have clearly indicated that they can see 
no way for private enterprise to carry 
on, for the proportion of tax delinquent 
cut-over land is increasing rapidly. A 
few years ago, before a crisis situation 
existed, 25,000,000 acres were delin- 
quent. This is not only destroying the 
tax base of the states, counties, and 
townships, but it is also forcing a new 
domain on the states for administration, 
a domain from which the exploitable 
resources have been removed. What 
should be done with it? 

Since it is obviously impossible arbi- 
trarily to move all of the present popu- 
lation out of the area, the existing eco- 
nomic structure must be shored up 
somehow. How the “farms” are to sup- 
port the debt structures founded on 
them is impossible to say, but it is logi- 
cal that something should be done to 
expand existing acreage per farm for 
pasture and cultivation. In short, at 
least assist the resident population to 
gain a subsistence level of living. To 
go beyond this point will only bring on 
further trouble as there is no current 
need to expand agricultural production, 
for even the national market, and there 
will not be until the problem of distri- 
bution is solved. Even then advances in 
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agricultural technics will make any ex. 
pansion of acreage unnecessary; rather 
there will be a constant decline except 
at the subsistence level where there will 
be an increase. Unfortunately, even this 
level cannot be reached in the Cut-Over 
without moving those on submarginal 
land onto land where their struggles 
will bring some reasonable rewards. In 
part, this is a problem of zoning—sep- 
arating agricultural land from that 
better devoted to some other purpose, 
a prescription which ignores the com- 
plicated questions of property titles and 
debt. How revolutionary this move may 
be can be illustrated by reference to 
what is probably an extreme case: in a 
county containing a population of 3799 
in 1930 (a decline from 8079 in 1910), 
it is estimated that if agriculture were 
confined to first class land, there would 
be room for but 125 farms of 148 acres 
each! In the area as a whole, the Na- 
tional Resources Board advocates the 
total abandonment of 27,500 farms 
containing 3,437,500 acres. 

Once the existing farms are ordered 
as far as possible, the remaining land 
can be given over to reforestation, rec- 
reation, supervised game preserves, and 
wild lands left to develop a natural 
cover. Other than the last named, all of 
these uses will require extensive invest- 
ments on which there will be no strik- 
ing returns for many years. But they 
will provide supplementary employ- 
ment in a reasonable volume—in tree 
planting, and fire, insect, and disease 
control—and enable many of the sub 
sistence farmers to gain much needed 
cash income. When the “crop” is ready 
for harvesting a market will be avail- 
able in the Corn Belt and the lake cities. 
Meanwhile a careful utilization of ex 
isting timber resources will help keep 
many of the established woodworking 
industries going until the new forests 
can be exploited by selective cutting, 
further providing fairly stable employ 
ment if the market is steady! 

In short, only by planning can the 
situation be saved at all and, since the 
planning must be done within the ex 
isting economic system, it will be so 
extensively hamstrung that it will be 
folly to expect too heartening results. 
Yet if what can be done is not done, 
the result can only be a rural slum— 
an area with living standards below 
those established scientifically for sub 
sistence. 
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was to 
so Miss 
Cranmer tutored me all sum- 
Jo studied it 


OTHER decreed that I 


skip a grade that fall, 


mer in English history. 
too. Mother said she mig 
fit by the lessons since they were going 

1. We wished it had been any other 
kind of history. Miss Cranmer was so 
proud of being English—British, as 


ht as well bene- 


she called it—that she seemed to take 
personal credit for everything, the Nor- 
man conquest and Agincourt and the 
Reformation. And now 
man named Cranmer who was burned 


here was a 


in the reign of Bloody Mary. 

“I suppose he’s a relation of yours,” 
I said. 

“He is an ancestor by a 
branch, a sort of great-great-uncle.” 

I studied the book again. “So he re- 
canted, did he?” I challenged her. 

“What’s recant?” 

“Recant is to take back what you for- 


Archbishop 


collateral 


asked Jo. 


merly said or believed. 


Cranmer was a Protestant. He changed 
his faith under torture but only for a 
little while. When he was burned at the 
stake he thrust his right hand first into 
the fire to punish it for having signed 


the recantation.” 

“If he was brave enough to do that 
why couldn’t he be brave enough to 
stick his religion no matter what 
they did to him?” 

“Sometimes the flesh is weak, even 
the flesh of martyrs.” 

Jo had been thinking about the new 
word. she burst out, “We 
shan’t recant who can’t recant if we 


Suddenly 


can’t recant we shan’t recant . 


“That will do, Josephine.” 


Just the same I couldn’t see the point 


he Flesh of a Martyr | 
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of what Archbishop Cranmer did, but 
it was plain that Scrammy was awfully 
proud of him. We had shortened Miss 
Cranmer to Scrammy when she first 
came. I don’t think she liked it but she 
told us that 
men in her family had been 


never said anything. She 
all the 
clergymen. 

“And what are all the women? Gov- 
?” inquired Jo 

Scrammy’s father was the vicar in a 
little town in Wiltshire. We looked at 
his picture on her bureau. I took it 


ernesses 


over to the window to get a better light 
on it. Jo peered over my shoulder. We 
saw an old man with snow-white hair 
and a long beard. 

“Why, he looks just like God!” 
Jo. 


Scrammy snatched the picture away. 


cried 


“You mustn’t say a thing like that, it’s 
blasphemy.” 

She was very religious, not just pray- 
ing spells like a Catholic nurse we had 
but religious all the time, about 
everything. 


once, 
For instance she wouldn’t 
let us put anything on top of a Bible, 
not even the cheap old one in the school 
room. It couldn’t even be on a lower 
shelf of the book-case, it had to be on top. 

She really believed that cleanliness 
was next to godliness. We used to tease 
her about her favorite proverb. She 
had to have a bath every morning. If 
Father had used all the hot water, she 
took a cold one. 

“You must be dirtier than other peo- 
ple, Scrammy.” 








“No, but I have the habit of clean- 
liness.” 

Jo and I had our baths at night and 
That meant we 


were clean only every other night. 


then we took turns. 


Scrammy made us feel dirty compared 
to her. 

We tried to get the better of her in 
every way we could think of. We had 
that great 
sport was to run away from Scrammy. 


bicycles summer and the 
One night after supper we were wheel- 
ing in long slow curves across and up 
and down the street in front of our 
house. 

“Let’s really run away,” said Jo. 
“All right.” 


handle-bars and pedalled as hard as we 


bent low over the 


could until we were going so fast it 
was like flying through the twilight. 
We heard Scrammy 


girls,” 


calling, “Girls, 
but we flew faster and faster un- 
dark and the 


swooped down out of the trees over our 


til it was nearly bats 
heads. 

It took 
because it was mostly up hill. Scrammy 
met us in the hall, 
missed something. 


long time to get back 


“Too bad, you girls 
Your aunt called up 
and wanted you to come over and have 
dessert with them, peach ice-cream, | 
think she said. 
didn’t hear.” 

Jo could think more quickly than I 
could, “We don’t like the kind of peach 
ice-cream Aunt Grace’s cook makes.” 

“Oh, really,” 


I had long honey-colored hair. It 


I called you but you 


said Scrammy. 


was my only good feature, I guess, 
and mother had Scrammy brush it for 
fifteen minutes every night. She never 


complained but I knew by her manner 
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that she thought it was a job for a lady’s 
maid, not for a governess. She wouldn’t 
have really minded if I hadn’t read a 
book the whole time she was doing it. 
I adored the feeling of the brush tin- 
gling on my scalp and sliding rhyth- 
mically down the long strands of hair 
but I didn’t want her to know I liked 
it. So I read and she never spoke but 
brushed and brushed until my hair 
shone like sugar and vinegar candy 
after it’s been pulled a long time. Then 
she plaited it (plait was her word for 
braid) in two fat pigtails. I got into 
bed, she put out the light, “Good-night, 
Edith, sleep well.” 

“Good-night, Scrammy.” 

We really were fond of her in lots 
of ways. Once I had a tantrum about 
something. I wouldn't let Scrammy 
brush my hair but kicked and screamed 
for hours. Finally Scrammy came in 
and bent over the bed to put the covers 
back over me. Without meaning to at 
all I kicked her in the chest, not very 
hard, but I thought I would die of 
shame. Scrammy went out of the room 
for a minute and then came back bring- 
ing me a glass of cold water. Her face 
had a kind of holy look. My throat was 
rough and dry from crying so long and 
I drank some of the water. 

“Good-night, Edith, sleep well.” 

I couldn’t say anything but I knew 
I would never forget the feel of her 
chest against the sole of my foot. 

Mother and Father were away every 
weck-end all that fall. If they had been 
home when the cable came _ there 
wouldn’t have been a scene. Mother 
hated scenes and all she had to do to 
ward one off was to let her nostrils curl 
up and speak in a certain tone of voice. 
Even now when I see or hear the word 
“scorn” I think of a face with curled- 
up nostrils like Mother’s. 

Jo and I had been playing outside 
after supper. When we came in we 
heard Scrammy’s voice on the telephone 
sounding wild and strained. We went 
to the dining-room door. Scrammy was 
coming out of the pantry where the tele- 
phone was. “What is it?” I asked. 

“T just had a cable, my father’s dead. 
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Oh, Father, Father,” she dropped into a 
chair at the round mahogany dining- 
table, put her head down on her arms 
and cried with great loud sobs. Jo and 
I tiptoed out and sat down on the liv- 
ing-room sofa. I had my little guitar I 
had made out of an old candy-box by 
stretching elastics across a hole in the 
cover. I plucked at the elastics so 
Scrammy wouldn’t think we were lis- 
tening to her. We were terribly embar- 
rassed. Everything was silent except 
that dreadful sobbing in the next room 
and the twanging, dismal notes of my 
guitar. Honestly, we didn’t know what 
to do. We were so ashamed for Scram- 
my. We had never seen a grown per- 
son cry and thought they never did, 
certainly not when they could be seen 
or heard. I felt really sick to my stom- 
ach. 

After about half an hour I signalled 
to Jo that we should go upstairs. We 
slipped away without a sound. Jo came 
into my room with me. 

“We ought to tell her we’re sorry,” 
she said. 

“We can’t now. We'd better let her 
alone. Think how we'd hate to have 
any one see us cry like that.” 

“T'll tell you what,” I had a good 
idea, “let’s go to bed without making a 
fuss, without her having to tell us to 
hurry up and everything the way she 
usually does. That'll show her we're 
sorry and want to help her.” 

The next day Mother was back. She 
had a long talk with Scrammy and then 
with us. We told her what we had 
done. 

“You don’t want to make her feel 
worse by talking any more about it, is 
that it?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

We knew Mother would fix it up. 
She didn’t want us to have anything to 
do with sorrow. Children’s lives should 
contain nothing but joy, they shouldn’t 
know about sorrow until they have to, 
we once heard her tell Scrammy. 

Jo and I talked about death all the 
time after that. Jo had seen a dead horse 
once and I had seen the mummies in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New 


York. Now living with some one whose 
father had just died seemed to bring 
us very close to the real thing. 

Scrammy went into mourning. One 
day we were all down in the basement 
laundry where she was dyeing a rose- 
colored sweater black. It came out a 
queer bronze color and she dipped it 
again and again. 

“I don’t see why you take so much 
trouble,” said Jo. “Do you think your 
father cares if the sweater isn’t really 
black?” 

Scrammy’s mouth had a funny twist 
to it as though her throat hurt her. 
“No, I don’t suppose he does.” 

Jo came closer. “It isn’t as if you 
were going to the funeral. Why didn’t 
you go? Couldn’t they wait till you 
got there?” 

That started it. We asked Scrammy 
all the questions we could think of. 
It was such a good chance to find out 
about things. At first we were afraid 
she would cry again but she didn’t even 
stop smiling. 

“How soon do the bugs come?” 

“What bugs, Edith?” 

“The bugs that eat dead people.” 

“Did they bury him all dressed up 
in his church clothes?” 

“Will his white hair and beard keep 
on growing after he’s buried?” 

She didn’t avoid a single question 
although we must have asked about a 
dozen each. When we had finished she 
was still smiling. I had a feeling sud 
denly that she didn’t really want to talk 
about her father—that we were hurting 
her somehow. But she said, “Anything 
else you'd like to know, girls?” 

Jo asked, “Why did you cry so when 
you got the cable? It’s babyish to cry. 
I didn’t cry when my kitten died, not 
so any one could hear me.” 

“You were a brave girl, Josephine. 
As I’ve told you before, sometimes the 
flesh is weak.” 

I understood she meant Archbishop 
Cranmer again. 

“Would you put your hand into the 
fire too, Scrammy?” 

“That’s just what I’m doing,” said 
Scrammy. 


Next month: Stories by Tuomas Wo tre, Erskine CALDWELL, WILLIAM E. Wi- 
son, and the second part of Ernest Hemincway’s “Green Hills of Africa.” 
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When Gentlemen Fell Out 
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us story had long lain dormant 

in the lumber room of forgotten 

things when suddenly, yesterday 
afternoon, as I wandered through the 
Louvre Gallery, my attention was at- 
tracted by a landscape of Corot, or 
rather to be more accurate, by the little 
metal tag it bore. It read “don de M. 
Hallez Clapa 
to the tourists who went by giv- 


réde.”” This meant noth- 


ine 
inp 


ing only a hasty glance at the picture, 
but it meant much to me, for it recalled 
the name of the man who, in one of the 
many complications of my first duel 
in France, was to have been my an- 
tagonist. 

The trouble started, as is so often the 
case, with a banquet. This began as a 
tag affair, but later was enlarged by 
the presence of two American ladies. 
They came over from London with a 
letter from Admiral “Bill,” our naval 
taché in England at the time, and 
known throughout the Seven Seas as 


swell of the ocean.” It is only fair 


to say that these ladies did not stay 
ith us long, and that soon again the 
banquet became a stag affair. But their 
presence for a short period is an impor- 
tant fact. 
But I must go back to the situation 


preceding the arrival of the ladies. 
lt was in the month of May (in 
the summer of 1888), when Paris 


looked its loveliest, and when all who 
were gathered there from all over the 
world were intoxicated by the fragrance 






of the acacias. It was at this happy mo- 
ment that the three of us, favored by 
the god of chance, came together, as is 
so often the fortune of young people 
and so rarely the lot of old folk. 

I would not have you believe that 
our coming together was an altogether 
uneventful affair. It was preceded by 
many remarkable antecedent circum- 
stances, and that is why it was immedi- 
ately decided to celebrate the auspicious 
occasion with a banquet up on the cool 
balcony of the famous café under the 
umbrageous trees. 

Of these antecedent circumstances, in 
my judgment at least the most notable 
was the fact that only two weeks be- 
fore, I had successfully interviewed the 
Pope in Rome on the subject of the 
Knights of Labor, who at the time 
attracting much 
home. It is true that His Holiness had 
not talked much, and certainly had said 
little on the delicate subject of labor 
organization, but still he had talked 
and my editor was pleased. 


were attention at 
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Hal Dulany had killed, in the Pyre 
nees, a mountain goat or some other 
rare animal very difficult to come up 
with, which he had pursued unsuc- 
cessfully for several seasons. And, after 
a stubborn resistance and repeated re- 
fusals, Armisted had been admitted as 
a pupil in M. Julien’s atelier. No doubt 
he would emerge a Sargent or a 
Dannat, and so at least one-third of the 
honors of the banquet belonged to him. 
Armisted of the Roanoke Randolphs 
was possessed of their many talents 
which would at times crop out in the 
most surprising manner and he rather 
plumed himself upon his inability to 
cope with the problems of daily life. 
He had driven a hack in New York 
and he had worked as a lineman in the 
construction of a South American rail- 
way for some years during which he 
had disdained to pick up any Spanish 
because he regarded it as poor Latin 
gone to seed. His Virginia cousin Hal 
was making it possible for him to study 
art in Paris now and our high hopes 
for his future were not entirely with- 
out foundation. 

Perhaps it was unwise of Hal to have 
insisted upon a table on the balcony. 
It entailed the passing of a banknote of 
some size to the maitre d’hotel, and as 
we were soon to learn, the habitual 
clients of this elevated and coveted 
place formed a 
were inclined to raise their eyebrows 
when outsiders intruded. They certain- 


close corporation and 
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ly did as we appeared and while we 
were making a great pother trying to 
arrange our party of five so that each 
one of the three men should have on his 
right a fair charmer, which, as it turn- 
ed out, was geometrically impossible. 

However, in the end we were all 
pleasantly seated, and after the écre- 
visses were served and our appetites 
somewhat stayed, we had an opportu- 
nity to look about us. At the adjoining 
table were six Frenchmen, distinguish- 
ed-looking men with ribbons in their 
buttonholes, and calling the waiters 
familiarly by their first names. I thought 
one of them objected to the costume of 
the lady from Kalamazoo who sat on 
my left. He certainly raised his eye- 
brows. Was the costume daring? Well, 
perhaps it was then, but today if any 
one appeared in this guise, she would 
be set down as a dowager and as a 
dowdy one at that. 

As it will later be apparent I may as 
well confess, here and now, that this was 
not my party and so it is not surprising 
that the active developments of the eve- 
ning that came later caught me, if not 
exactly napping, at least day-dreaming. 
After a few unsuccessful sallies, and a 
parade or two, I saw that I had no con- 
tacts with our unexpected guests who 
had come to us under naval patronage 
and further that it was extremely un- 
likely that I should establish any. 

Soon, despite the general chatter, I 
had fallen into what the French call a 
douce réverie. And soon I was guilty 
of replacing our bold-faced, loud-voiced 
visitors with faces and with figures 
more to my liking. 

And then when charming singer 
Angele Laurent—or was it the equally 
charming Mathilde Lambert?—sang 


“Viens, je te promis mille délices 
Je te payerai des primeurs 
En mangeant des écrevisses 
Au Café des Ambassadeurs,” 


I recognized that I was unpaired and 
in thought at least I summoned a gen- 
tle soft-voiced partenaire to sit by my 
side. 

Soon the crawfish song died away 
and as the vol-au-vent appeared, the 
garden suddenly rang with martial mu- 
sic. All rose and clapped their hands 
and then sat down again with a great 
clatter, for Paulus, the song bird of the 
Revolution that was a-borning, remain- 
ed behind the curtain. This delay in 
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presenting the great attraction of the 
evening gives me the opportunity to 
explain that at this very moment Paris 
was tremendously agitated over the 
Boulanger movement. No one knew its 
exact purpose and as the drav’ general’s 
program was extremely vague, it could 
be and in fact was made to fit into any 
number of revolutionary plans. Many 
indeed were satisfied that whether as 
President or Emperor, once in the sad- 
dle, the Srav’ general would introduce 
fair dealing at home and peace and 
order on the German frontier. As to 
this there could be no manner of doubt. 
Everybody had it on the authority of 
Paulus himself and everybody knew 
that Paulus was the confidential trouba- 
dour of the movement. Then as the 
garden rang with salvos of applause 
and the balcony shook under the im- 
pact of approving feet I came back 
from my revery and there at last on the 
stage was Paulus the Great, a squat 
plump little man with a pudgy white 

- and flashing black eyes. After im- 
posing silence, with a Napoleonic ges- 
ture, in a cracked and quavering voice 
he called passionately upon all present 
to close up their ranks, to rally around 
the flag, to present a solid phalanx 
against the invader who was coming 
over the border. “Let not the dastard’s 
foot pollute our sacred soil,” he shout- 
ed, disdaining all melody, and the audi- 
ence went wild. The wave of emotion 
was so overwhelming that perfect 
strangers and even political enemies 
shook hands and some hugged each 
other in fraternal embrace. 

Now while I was in the very midst 
of it all I have not a very clear idea of 
what then actually occurred. Entranced, 
I was watching Frenchmen of all par- 
ties closing up their ranks, forgetting 
all past differences and presenting a 
solid front to the ancient enemy who 
lowered across the Rhine, when I heard 
a tremendous crash and saw that Hal 
was belaboring one of the Frenchmen, 
who sat at the next table, over the head 
with his chair and that the Frenchman 
was attempting to retaliate in kind, but 
not very successfully. The mélée be- 
came general; everybody pitched in. 
It was all most confusing, but I do re- 
call, and gratefully, that at this mo- 
ment the lady from Kalamazoo said 
to the other lady, who hailed from 
Broad Ripple, “This is where we skip,” 


and they skipped and I never saw them 


again. How true it was, as Admiral 
“Bill” had assured us, “These girls 
know their way about.” 

Showing what an imitative animal 
man is, everybody grasped the light 
bentwood chairs and brandished them 
about. While they were more numer- 
ous, the Frenchmen were certainly not 
in our class, not in the class of Armis- 
ted or Hal, at least, in chair-waving. | 
did not make such a good showing, 
having had but little experience in this 
line, and besides I had been greatly 
weakened by an attack of fever during 
the last days of my sojourn in Rome, 
but as Hal shouted, “These bally 
Frenchmen are poking fun at our girls,” 
of course I did what I could. 

In a moment now all the tables were 
upset, and smashed plates and carafes 
strewed the floor. The Frenchmen were 
cornered and so, at first until reinforce- 
ments came, in a position better to re- 
ceive the chair blows than to reply in 
kind. Hoping to quell the riot doubt- 
less, Paulus continued his patriotic 
song; indeed, he emphasized it. The 
waiters and many of the guests, inter- 
preting his words as a call to close up 
the French ranks and throw out the 
invaders, joined in the riot and chairs 
came flying toward us from every quar 
ter. We were driven by overwhelming 
numbers to the head of the steep nar- 
row stairway which led down from th 
balcony to the garden. Once here, Ar- 
misted, who had hitherto dominated the 
fray as a falcon would a dove-cot, see- 
ing that the fragment of his chair, all 
that remained to him, was of little value 
against his innumerable assailants, 
threw it away and changed his tactics. 
His coat was gone now, and his arms 
bare, but with a smile upon his face, 
the kind of smile that in our childhood 
was associated with the Indian chief 
subjected to torture and bravely deter- 
mined that his captors should not know 
how he suffered, Armisted resolutely 
clutched the handsome balustrade, and 
he held on to it despite the blows that 
were rained upon him with table legs, 
and he held on until one section after 
another of the balustrade gave way. 

I was so fascinated by Armisted’s de- 
fensive and also very destructive tactics, 
that I am wholly unaware of how | 
myself came down the stairs from the 
balcony, and when I examined my it- 
numerable bruises the next day, while 
they indicated it had been a rough trip, 
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they gave no very clear indication of the 
actual method of my descent. From 
first to last, Armisted was truly mag- 
nificent. Seeing that his assailants were 
countless, he placed himself in their 
hands, but turned their superior 
strength and numbers to their disad- 
vantage. Every blow that fell upon his 
tenacious arms loosened a section of 
the balustrade, and when it fell away 
Armisted would step down and firmly 
grasp the next section. In the end, 
when he reached the bottom, the stair- 
way to the balcony entirely bereft of its 
balustrade looked like the perilous 
ascent to a chicken house. 

Once out in the garden, and on firm 
ground, we were still more exposed to 
attack. Here our innumerable assail- 
ants could approach us from every side. 
Things were going very badly indeed 
when we saw an open door into which 
we rushed, hoping it would lead to 
some refuge, or at least to a better de- 
fensive position. It was merely a garden 
house, however, filled with watering 
pots and cans, without an outlet, and 
immediately the door by which we had 
entered was slammed and bolted be- 





hind us. We were certainly in a cul de 
sac. However, we had a breathing 
spell, and to me at least our situation 
seemed changed for the better. 

It did not last long; peering through 
a little window, I soon saw police 
agents swarming all about the place, 
and a moment later there came a loud 
knock and a sonorous summons to 
open “in the name of the Law.” 

“Open yourself,” I answered, and 
then the bolt was drawn and a Com- 
missaire of Police appeared in the door- 
way, pulling back his light coat to ex- 
pose his scarf of authority. He was 
flanked by two clerks who carried writ- 
ing materials, and now his minions 
swarmed all about us. 

“I have heard the charge,” he began, 
“and now, I simply want you to answer 
my questions.” We answered them 
quite readily, and the commissaire 
was about to place us under arrest, 
when suddenly outside the little win- 
dow there arose quite a commotion, and 
a loud discussion ensued. I heard our 
names, or at least our nationality and 
racing proclivities stressed, and strain- 
ing both my eyes and ears I saw a fairly 
familiar face in the midst of all these 
unfriendly strangers, and I heard this 


Man say: 


“They are des gens comme ils faut 
—they are gentlemen,” he asserted. 

“C'est impossible,” protested one of 
our antagonists. 

The man with the familiar face, who 
I now placed as an habitué of Long- 
champ and of the Chatham Bar, af- 
firmed, “Unbelievable? Nevertheless it 
is true.” And then our unknown bene- 
factor spoke a word for himself as 
well as for us. 

“Why, only last week I saw them all 
at the garden party in the palais de 
Pauline.” This was the colloquial way 
affected by some smart people of de- 
scribing the British Embassy, because 
in the Napoleonic era it had been oc- 
cupied by Napoleon’s beautiful sister. 

He went on: “I have seen them at 
Baron Alphonse’s and often in the ‘big 
five’ at the Café Anglais with the Duc 
de Feltre and Baron Roger.” 

“Can it be possible!” exclaimed the 
ancient clients with unfeigned aston- 
ishment. 

Our providential friend was certainly 
mistaken, at least as to his dates, but I 
was not in a mood to split hairs, and as 
a matter of fact I was not drawn into 
the conversation at all, I simply over- 
heard it. 

Our late antagonists, the gentlemen 
of the adjacent table, now held a 
whispered conference, and then two of 
them left the group and came into the 
garden house. They bowed stiffly to the 
commissaire and said, 

“There has been a regrettable mis- 
understanding. These gentlemen are— 
gentlemen, and the affair will be set- 
tled in a convenable manner.” They 
presented their cards to the commis- 
saire, and these evidently impressed 
him deeply. He rose, and bowing gra- 
ciously to the Frenchmen, but rather 
coldly to us, he withdrew. 

One of the French gentlemen with 
whom we had come in such unpleasant 
contact, but who Was now acting in 
such a handsome manner, presented 
me with his card. I gave mine in re- 
turn, and when he assured me that he 
would get in communication with me 
on the following day we both bowed 
stiffly, in fact I could bow in no other 
way now, and then we separated. 

As we walked away under the trees 
toward the Champs Elysées, we came 
across the maitre d’hétel gazing pen- 
sively at the demolished balustrade and 
the innumerable spokes and rails of it 
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which strewed the ground of what 
had been the battlefield. He had a great 
lump on his forehead which doubtless 
added to his puzzlement, and he mut- 
tered: “J/s sont des gens comme ils 
faut! Alors, je ne comprends rien— 
mais rien de tout!” 

As we left, the stranger with the fa- 
miliar face, who had so effectively re- 
established our social status, came out 
and joined us. 

“I am delighted,” he said, “that 
everything could be arranged so con- 


, 


venablement. I had feared for a mo- 
ment you would have been compelled 
to go to the poste, to face perhaps the 
police correctionnel, and that would 
have happened had the misunderstand 
ing persisted.” And then he added in a 
lower voice, “However, I must tell 
you that M. Deschamps is a famous 
swordsman. He is the champion of 
Larue’s salle d’armes, with both the 
epee and the saber.” 

We thanked him cordially, and drove 
home to our hotel. We knew how we 
felt, but we did not know how we look- 
ed. About that we learned later, when 
the concierge, who was a Breton, told 
Hal’s valet that we looked like the 
Charettes after the Chouan Wars, “per- 
fect gentlemen—who had been roughly 
handled.” 

With our coffee in the morning there 
came a very courteous note from two 
gentlemen who though unknown to us 
by name were not difficult to place. 

“It’s a cartel—a challenge,” shouted 
Armisted, who was very familiar with 
the duelling literature of Lever, his 
novels Charles O'Malley, Jack Hinton, 
and Tom Burke of “Ours.” “Splendid,” 
he added, drawing a deep breath. Here 
at last was a dream that had come true! 
Whatever it was, the writers certainly 
asked that we receive them that after- 
noon at four o'clock, if our engage- 
ments permitted. They made it very 
clear that they had an important com- 
munication to make to us, the friends 
of Mr. Hal Dulany on the part of their 
friend, M. Deschamps. And a few min- 
utes later, M. Vignaud,* the perennial 
secretary of our legation in Paris, ap- 


peared. 

*Vignaud was a Creole gentleman from 
Louisiana who first came to Paris as secretary 
to John Slidell, the Confederate Envoy t 
France seeking the recognition that Napoleon 
the Third came so near giving him. Now tor 


twenty years he had served as the secretary of 
the U. S. Legation, a striking symbol of our 


reunited country. 
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“What are you fellows up to?” he be- 
gan, evidently bursting with curiosity. 
“An inquiry came to the minister this 
morning from the duelling committee 
of the Jockey Club. They wanted to 
know all about the Aonorabilité of a 
certain American, M. Dulany and his 
associates. You would have been 
pleased at the minister’s reply. He 
said you were all Bayards, sans peur et 
sans reproche. If there is a duel in the 
wind, you had better let him in on it. 
What he doesn’t know about the Code 
is not worth knowing. Fifty years ago or 
thereabouts, he winged his man during 
the Seminole War in the ditch around 
Fort Marion at Saint Augustine. Ac- 
cording to his account, the Indians did 
not give the young officers all the 
fighting required to cool off their hot 
blood, so they were forced to fight 
among themselves.” 

We answered Vignaud somewhat 
evasively, but assured him that if any 
difficulties developed we would certain- 
ly consult the legation. As a matter of 
fact, the news of this inquiry made us 
quite angry and indignant, but we 
soon subsided. After all, we were forced 
to recognize that the Frenchmen were 
entitled to a more substantial endorse- 
ment of our honorabilité than the mere 
word of our chance acquaintance, 
whose name we did not remember. 

Several hours before the scheduled 
meeting, we sent Hal for a ride in the 
Bois and Armisted and I, harassed by 
many perplexing problems, set out for 
a walk. We went up the boulevard and 
along the Champs Elysées, and here we 
stumbled upon a canonnerie that was 
also an arms shop, and were soon en- 
gaged in an examination of the weap- 
ons displayed and in conversation with 
the gray-haired old man who presided 
over them. Armisted thought we had 
made a lucky find; he had persuaded 
himself that the controversy as to the 
choice of weapons we knew to be im- 
pending would be more than half won 
if we had a pair of duelling pistols near 
at hand. Certainly the old man had a 
tremendous assortment of weapons. 
There were hair triggers and hard 
triggers. In my laudable purpose of 
avoiding bloodshed I chose a pair of 
hard triggers that were revealed to us 
from a fragrant sandalwood case with 
mauve satin lining, but I was amazed 
when told that the price was twenty- 
two hundred francs. 
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“But,” the old man added, “I will of 
course throw in ten rounds of ammuni- 
tion, that is generally sufficient.” 

I devoutly hoped so. This was indeed 
an unexpected price to pay, and of 
course it was by no means certain that 
we should secure the choice of weapons 
or that even in this case our pistols 
would be accepted. 

Armisted, always fertile in ideas, sug- 
gested, “Tell the old man we have not 
the slightest intention of becoming pro- 
fessionals, that if we get out of this 
scrape we hope never to have another 
encounter, and that we want to hire the 
weapons.” Whereupon I offered two 
hundred francs for the use of the pistols 
for a week and fifty francs a day for any 
demurrage after that. 

“Ah, messieurs, you are honorable 
men, I dare swear, but évidement vous 
ne savez pas l’usage. After a rencontre 
of the nature which you gentlemen 
contemplate, it is the custom, the in- 
variable custom, that each of the prin- 
cipals retains the weapon he has used 
on the field of honor as a souvenir of 
the memorable occasion.” 

“Well, that’s the most encouraging 
thing I have heard today,” remarked 
Armisted, “for of course a corpse would 
not have the slightest need of a pistol 
or any other reminder of his worldly 
career.” 

Then in amazing French and yet get- 
ting his meaning across quite clearly, 
Armisted made a few inquiries. “Does 
it not happen that at times one of the 
principals gets winged or even perma- 
nently disabled?” 

“It happens so seldom that we dis- 
miss this possibility from our calcula- 
tions. It is indeed negligible,” insisted 
the aged armurier. “Of course, acci- 
dents have happened and may happen 
again, but rarely, and never with ex- 
perienced men.” 

These seemed to be the kind of pis- 
tols we wanted, and making a substan- 
tial deposit, we immediately entered 
upon an agreement on fair terms, to 
keep them or to return them as we 
saw fit. 

Having secured the weapons, our 
next duty was to engage a skilful sur- 
geon who could repair the damage they 
might inflict, and first off we were so 
fortunate as to secure the services of 
Warren Bey, an ex-Confederate who 
after the Civil War had gone to Egypt, 
where he became the court physician 


and the medical adviser of that great 
spendthrift, Khedive Ismail. Warren 
Bey was now nearly seventy years of 
age and had returned to Paris, where 
he was spending the evening of his 
life in something that approached Ori- 
ental splendor. When I asked him on 
what terms he would assist Dulany on 
the field of honor he answered, “It will 
be on the score of friendship. I will be 
acquitting a debt which I have long 
owed to his father, the colonel of the 
Forty-sixth Virginia.” 

Later, however, under the protracted 
negotiations, and the excitement of 
preparing to start at crack of dawn 
every morning for the duelling ground, 
this charming old gentleman became ill 
and he was compelled to propose a 
young and, as he said, a very compe- 
tent surgeon as his substitute. 

“But if Hal is wounded, I will come 
to you on the wings of speed,” he 
said. Young P., a competent surgeon, 
proved to be, to say the least, a horse of 
a very different color. He was a Scot 
and had no sentimental regard for the 
Confederacy or for the offspring of its 
survivors. He insisted upon a large re- 
taining fee and, wise man as it proved, 
a per diem allowance for any possible 
delay, which he seemed to have fore- 
seen. But this was not all. He then 
placed before us a document which we 
had to sign before a notary to the effect 
that in case his connection with the 
duel should compel him to absent him- 
self from Paris his income would be as- 
sured for the period. As Armisted said, 
truly, this was no time to economize, 
so we underwrote the document, and 
the guarantee, though the young Scot 
certainly valued his services at a high 
figure. 

From the very first I was determined 
that if the wretched affair could not be 
settled, it must be fought out with pis- 
tols. With rapiers, the épée de combat, 
Hal would have little or no chance, 
particularly if his opponent turned out 
to be the formidable swordsman that 
our chance acquaintance reported that 
he was. The thought that I might have 
to stand by and see my friend spitted 
and scarified was extremely unpleasant. 
That would have been bad enough, but 
there was plainly visible on the horizon 
a still more unpleasant possibility, and 
knowing how impetuous Hal was I 
could not but recognize this as almost a 


probability. The papers of the day were 
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filled with accounts of a very one-sided 
duel that had recently taken place near 
Lvons between a famous swordsman, 
an inveterate duellist, and an unfortu- 
nate man who had rarely, if ever, held 
an épée in his hand. The moment the 
antagonists came face to face, the mo- 
ment they were released from en garde, 
instead of indulging in the usual pre- 
liminary parades the untrained man 
rushed at his antagonist and rau him 
through the body, perhaps a little low. 
Immediately a great hullabaloo arose; 
for weeks the life of the famous swords- 
man, who had picked the wrong green- 
horn, hung by a thread, and now the 
unfortunate novice, charged with man- 
slaughter in having inflicted a coup dé- 
loyal, was awaiting trial. 

As it will become increasingly appar- 
ent with every step we take, I may as 
well here admit how extremely unfor- 
tunate for Hal it was that he was not 
supported in this affair by more experi- 
enced seconds. Armisted was undoubt- 
edly a fighter, but generally with his 
fists, and his ideas concerning the 
duel, always vague, when translated 
into what he was pleased to call French 
baffled all comprehension. It is true I 
had acted as témoin to Jean Moreas, the 
celebrated Franco-Grecian poet, when 
he fought his famous duel with Dar- 
zens, whose Biblical play “L’Amante 
de Christ” was the occasion of several 
riots at the Théatre Antoine and a 
great uproar in the literary world. And 
as the new affair got under way, I 
plumed myself upon this background 
of experience, but as a matter of fact 
the only duty that had devolved upon 
me on this occasion, and that in the 
circumstances had proved onerous, was 
to pay for the carriages which carried 
us out and brought us back from the 
field of honor at Villebon. 

The seconds of M. Deschamps ap- 
peared that afternoon at four o'clock 
with the punctilio of princes. After 
formal but most courteous salutations 
and some criticism of the weather, we 
got down to the business in hand. 
Count Louis de Turenne assumed the 
role of spokesman for his principal 
and our antagonist, M. Deschamps, and 
a very competent one he proved to be, 
although every now and then his flow 
of thought was halted by interruptions 
from M. Hallez Claparéde. This gen- 
tleman, while he generally agreed with 
his associate, quite frequently liked to 





put the matter in another way, or at 
least in his own words. Divested of 
preliminaries and circumlocutions, it 
came to this: Turenne explained that 
they had come on behalf of their ag- 
grieved friend M. Deschamps, to pre- 
sent through us to M. Hal a fully justi- 
fied demand for an ample and yet by 
no means an unbecoming apology for 
the wholly unprovoked assault he had 
made upon the body of their principal. 
With such an apology forthcoming, 
while to be sure as yet they were not 
authorized to give an engagement to 
this effect, they were quite confident, 
loyal gentleman that he was, that M. 
Deschamps would express himself not 
only as satisfied but indeed as gratified. 

These pleasant words were most wel- 
come; certainly our French friends 
were not running amok. Bloodshed 
might be avoided after all. And then 
came a few words from M. Hallez 
Claparéde in explanation of the by no 
means stern demands that had been 
made. He said, “We have not the 
slightest desire to push to extremes an 
affaire for which perhaps no one could 
be directly blamed. After all it was a 
café chantant affair, one of those vexa- 
tious incidents of great city life with 
which no one cares to be associated, 
either in the eyes of the public or the 
press, nor would any one be justified 
in pressing such an affair to undue 
extremes.” 

For our side, I was spokesman and 
Armisted only occasionally contributed 
emphasis and colorization to our point 
of view. I declined even to entertain 
the thought of an apology, or to deliver 
the demand for it to my principal, and, 
carrying the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try and paraphrasing the words of our 
courteous opponents, I demanded an 
apology from their principal, or fail- 
ing that, a meeting on the field of 
honor—with pistols. After M. Des- 
champs’s seconds had recovered from 
the state of extreme astonishment into 
which my words threw them, they at 
last began to discuss my claim that our 
principal was the offended party and 
consequently entitled to the choice of 
weapons. Our argument was that while 
doubt was permissible as to who had 
delivered the first blow, there could be 
no manner of doubt that the first ges- 
ture of disdain, the first unseemly fa- 
cial contortion, the first contemptuous 
glance had cme from our opponents, 
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and upon this we based our demand 
for a complete and sweeping but (not 
to be outdone in generosity) a by no 
means abject apology. 

If they were not really amazed by 
my attitude, the French gentlemen cer- 
tainly simulated this feeling in a man- 
ner that was worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of Moliére. There was a tremen 
dous hubbub for about twenty minutes, 
and only then Turenne admitted that 
in making the claim that I advanced 
I was merely exercising one of my un- 
doubted rights, and that of course the 
claim would have to go forward to the 
duelling committee for adjudication. 
Fortunately, this would not mean a 
great delay, as I was advised that this 
important committee sat practically en 
permanence at the Jockey Club, or 
could be assembled there at almost any 
moment. Nevertheless, even after this 
agreement was reached, it took us some 
time to draw up the memoranda to be 
submitted to the Court of Honor, and 
still longer to induce the parties of the 
first part, as it were, to countersign the 
statement of the parties of the second 
part, and of course had these proces ver- 
baux carried with them an endorse- 
ment of our clashing claims, that would 
have been impossible. After much ar- 
gument and hair-splitting, it was clear- 
ly set forth that we testified to the fact 
that the French gentlemen actually 
made their absurd statement in regard 
to assaults and blows de doxeur, and 
they admitted that we had gone to 
great length in resenting facial contor- 
tions which we thought spelled con- 
tempt and sharp elbow nudges which 
we regarded as tantamount to blows. 

When these ex parte statements were 
finally drawn up and countersigned, 
the candles in the great silver candela- 
bras which shed a subdued light upon 
the scene had burned low, and our dis- 
tinguished visitors, by frequent con- 
sultation of their timepieces had begun 
to show a distinct appreciation of the 
fact that the most important moment 
in the day for them, and for most 
Frenchmen, the dinner hour, was fast 
approaching. I would not exaggerate 
the hardships that we had to undergo 
in the course of these negotiations, and 
so I may add that while you are read- 
ing a veracious and wholly unadorned 
narrative of one of the most serious 
duels that ever went unfought in 
France, we never permitted the vital 
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negotiations to infringe on the dinner 
hour, and indeed only once was dinner 
delayed. 

Perhaps I have not been quite fair 
in setting forth the views of our cour- 
teous French friends, but it is uninten- 
tional and I shall now try to make 
amends. They were always extremely 
affable and in limpid, lucid French 
they never failed to make their point 
of view quite clear or to demonstrate to 
their satisfaction at least, the absurdity 
of mine. 

“Voyons, monsieur,” explained Tu- 
renne, “perhaps we are not right and 
of a certainty your opinion is respect- 
able and shall be respected by us. At 
the same time, you will, I am sure, 
allow me to make quite plain what, 
under the code, is the universal prac- 
tice respected by men of honor in 
France and indeed in many other Eu- 
ropean countries. If M. Deschamps 
were travelling in La Virginie or in 
Texas and a personal difficulty of this 
nature should arise, he would of course 
have to submit himself to the duelling 
practice of the country and, however 
repugnant it might be to him, he 
would meet M. Dulany with bowie- 
knives if desired; now, however, we are 
in Paris and here our code is supreme.” 
And then of course M. Hallez Clapa- 
réde, who, it seemed to me, was a little 
more bloodthirsty than M. de Turenne, 
chipped in with just a shade of malice 
in his voice. 

“Voyons,” he began, “as you know, 
tout le monde comes to Paris, and oc- 
casionally tout le monde fights. Im- 
agine the confusion that would ensue 
were each man allowed to choose his 
native weapon and to fight as perhaps 
he may have been accustomed to do on 
his native heath. Doubtless in these cir- 
cumstances the Italian would choose the 
stiletto, the Turk the scimitar, the Ma- 
lay his kriss, the Argentinian perhaps 
his lasso, the Australian his “Kanga- 
roo.’ To avoid these complications, for 
international meetings, the wisest and 
the most discreet men among us have 
contrived a humane and chivalrous 
code and I can assure you that only 
combats that are fought under the 
protection of this code are permitted. 
Upon these our courts righteously close 
an eye, but others—they might mean 
summary arrest, imprisonment, in case 
of accident, and most certainly exile 
from Paris.” This last possibility was 





evidently most terrifying to M. 
Hallez Claparéde. 

On the following afternoon 
we came together at the same 
hour, but this time in the duel- 
ling room of the Jockey Club. 
My thought and all my atten- 
tion were so concentrated on the 


dificult matter in hand that I = FEE 


have not the faintest remem- 
brance of what this historic 
salon looked like, except that it was 
simply furnished and that one side of 
the inner wall was lined with book- 
cases. On the shelves were wonderfully 
bound tomes of ancient duelling lore 
which, however, I had little opportu- 
nity to examine. In handsome leather 
cases were also preserved the protocols 
and the procés verbaux of more modern 
affairs and it was these that we were 
frequently called upon to consult. From 
these it appeared that at the moment a 
certain Marquis du Lau was the arbiter 
of last resort in matters that baffled the 
duelling court. To me he seemed a 
legendary character, of about the date 
of Brantome, and certainly I had not 
the remotest idea that I was shortly to 
meet him in the flesh. 

Probably another reason why I recall 
but few if any details of this meeting is 
that it registered my complete Water- 
loo. The authorities against my con- 
tention that we had the choice of weap- 
ons were simply overwhelming. I was 
compelled to see that no amount of 
facial contortions, that no elbow nudg- 
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ing, however unseemly, could have 
justified a swinging blow, much less 
the tossing of a chair into the mélée. 
Consequently, the conclusion was in- 
evitable: the Frenchman as the offend- 
ed party had the choice of arms; we 
could only apologize or fight with the 
weapons of their choosing. As an apol- 
ogy was out of the question, and the 
whole afternoon had been consumed 
in debate, we were compelled to wait 
until the next meeting for the an- 
nouncement of the choice of weapons, 
and the regulations under which the 
duel was to be fought. 

Satisfied and indeed softened by the 
way in which they had destroyed my 
contention that Hal was the offended 
party, our French friends when we 
came together again proposed a very 
gentlemanly duel. Had it been carried 
out, there can be no question but what 
all involved would have been in condi- 
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tion to enjoy the sacramental breakfast 
with which such affairs were usually 
concluded. 

“Duelling swords, the ordinary épée 
de combat, with fencing gloves, or with 
walking gloves, as desired. Bouts to last 
three minutes and the rest periods, 
thirty seconds,” wrote Turenne. “But 
I would not seem to be laying down 
the law to you,” he added. “Since you 
have courteously abandoned the unnec- 
essarily severe duel 2 pistolet I think we 
would acquiesce in any suggestions you 
might make.” 

“Let me hear yours first,” I said. 

“Well, my idea is, in accordance with 
the best duelling practice, that the 
corps-a-corps (close quarters) be for 
bidden, and that the combat terminate 
when the first blood flows.” 

This was the opening for which | 
had waited. 

“Since you demand it, and the duel- 
ling code, for which I have the great- 
est respect, justifies it, I am willing 
that my principal should give yours an 
opportunity to secure the satisfaction to 
which he thinks he is entitled, although 
this imposes upon M. Dulany the neces- 
sity of fighting with a weapon with 
which he is totally unfamiliar. Yet I 
have only one fear as to the result of 
the encounter, and that is the ridicule 
which is so frequently showered upon 
a duel a la mode, a journalistic duel. 
To this danger I cannot expose my 
friend, and therefore I must insist upon 
close quarters being permitted, and 
that the combat continue until the sur- 
geons on the ground formally confirm 
that, because of wounds, one of the 
combatants has been placed in a posi 
tion of distinct inferiority.” 

Turenne lifted his hands in horror, 
and I felt that for once at least I had 
scored. “That is a fight to a finish! 
Enfin, a death struggle,” he protested. 
We argued the matter for at least three 
hours, but as far as I can recall, neither 
side added to the arguments that had 
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been advanced in the first five minutes. 
Turenne dwelt at great length on his 
fear that in case of an accident, and as 
he admitted sorrowfully, accidents do 
happen on the duelling ground, the 
courts would take a harsh view of sec- 
onds who allowed such savage terms to 
be enforced, in a combat which after all 
was not fought to wipe out a mortal 
offense or an unpardonable injury. 
“In case of accident,” said Turenne, 
“we might | 

“Worse! Much worse! We might 


even have to absent ourselves from 


” 
lave to go prison. 


Paris—from France—for months,” add- 
ed Hallez Claparéde with emphasis. 

But Armisted and I were adamant. 
We had no fear of anything but the 
ridicule meted out to a frivolous duel. 
There was only one concession that we 
were inclined to make. If they would 
abandon swords, we would fight our 
man with pistols even at thirty paces. 
But Hallez Claparéde grunted that 
such a procedure was very dangerous 
to the seconds, who had to stand som« 
where near their principals, and so 
were not entirely removed from the 
line of fire. 

In the face of this deadlock, the 
Frenchmen now withdrew to the win- 
dow embrasure for a conference, and 
only returned to the table where the un- 


finished draft of the proces verbal still 
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awaited the substantial para 


graph some minutes later. 

“We are quite willing to as 
sist at a duel which would af- 
ford our principal the satisfac- 
tion to which we think he is 
entitled,” were Turenne’s con- 
cluding words, “but we cannot 
and shall not expose him to a 
massacre @ l' Américaine.” 

“We are quite willing that 
our friend should fight, but we 
cannot expose him to the ridi 
cule of a frivolous duel,” was 
our reply. And so the deadlock 
persisted. 

lurenne did not like the way I put it, 
and at first I did not like the phrase- 
ology of his paragraph, but we both 
stood by our guns and our very diver- 
gent views were at last incorporated in 
the protocol which I at least thought 
would bring our long-drawn-out nego- 
tiations to a conclusion and terminate 
the affair. 

Parting from our courteous antago 
nists with many expressions of esteem 
and high regard, we hastened to the 
hotel with our precious proces verba 
duly signed. At first glance Hal was 
immensely pleased with its contents 


and said many kind things about our 





prowess in duelling matters, which, as 
he admitted, he had not expected. “You 
boys certainly had your wits about you. 
Of course I did not want to fight a jour 
nalistic duel and once I got going I 


most certainly did not want to stop 
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when the first blood was dr: 
soliloquized. 

“Yes, it might have been a mere 
scratch, and then how the Virginia pa- 
pers would have held us all up to ridi- 
Armisted, and | 
unfortu- 


cule,” suggested 
agreed, not foreseeing how 
nately this suggestion of possible news 
paper publicity might develop. 

But from that moment the contented 
expression left Hal’s face, and while I 


did not know from what direction it 
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was coming I knew that 


trouble was brewing for all 

se of us. For half an hour, with 

long nervous strides, Hal 

paced up and down the 

apartment lighting and then 

throwing away cigarette 

after cigarette. Finally he 
began: 

“I don’t say that you 

haven’t 


plendidly in view of all the circum- 


fellows acted 


stances—that are known to you, but 
there is one circumstance you were 
not aware of—you, Bonsal, were in 
Russia at the time, and Armisted was 
in Venezuela. Capel got wildly excited 
over what I said about the running of 
a Hungarian horse at the Croix de Ber- 
ney, and—well, before I knew what he 
was doing, and before I think he knew 


himself, he slapped me in the face. I 
pitched in, but we were soon separated, 
and then Capel began his lan 


He protested that I was his best friend, 


entations. 


and that if I would only provide the fire 
he would burn off the hand with which 
he had slapped me. He even began to 
sob, and I said: ‘Well, Capel, apologize 
and we'll forget it.’” 
“‘T apologize on bended knee,’ he 
protested. I wouldn’t let him do that, 
and soon the silly business ended with 
a round of drinks. At least I thought it 
had ended, but it hadn’t. Some weeks 
later there came a nasty clipping from 
The Richmond Whig, in which I read 
that after taking a slap in the face and 
receiving merely a verbal apology, I had 
had a round of drinks with my an- 
tagonist. “Shades of the dead Dulanys! 
To what a pass the sons of Fairfax and 
Fauquier have come!’ was the com 
ment of the editor. And his conclusion 
was: ‘In the olden days when men were 


men a smast 


1 on the face could only be 
W px d out with blood.’ 

“Now what will these people say 
about the present situation? There were 
ladies in my company. They had been 
made, I think, the butt of discourteous 
remarks, and I know that some one 
broke a chair over my head, and yet 
when I am brought face to face with 


‘Well, I'll fight 


But I won't fight you 


my antagonist, I say: 


that way.’ Now 
go back and tell those gentlemen that 
I'll fight any way they want. After all, 
when in Rome, you have to do as the 


I want you fellows to 


Romans do, and if you fight in Paris, 
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you have to fight in the Parisian way. 
Can’t you hear what The Whig would 
say if we leave it as it is? They would 
say, ‘Young Hal is mighty choosey in 
the way he fights,’ and they would 
probably add ‘Poor Colonel Dulany.’ 
You fellows have had the best inten- 
tions but you have put me in wrong, 
and I call upon you to go back to those 
gentlemen and say that on careful con- 
sideration you withdraw all objections 
to their proposal and that I will be 
happy to fight one or all of them, any 
old way.” 

I told Hal that this would be a diffi- 
cult message to deliver, though at the 
time I did not fully appreciate how 
difficult it would be. I saw, however, 
that we were certainly breaking new 
duelling ground, and in this I was 
about 500 per cent right. Hal was most 
sympathetic, and said frankly that if he 
had two other friends in Paris in whom 
he placed the same confidence he did 
in us he would call upon them, but 
there was no one else whom he could 
call upon, so he must ask us to retrace 
our steps and do what he was quite 
confident was necessary to safeguard 
his honor from ribald remarks as well 
as from justified criticism. 

We had no little difficulty in renew- 
ing contact with our hitherto amiable 
protagonists. Apparently they had gone 
to the country after the long-debated 
protocol was signed. Fully forty-eight 
hours had elapsed before once again 
they gave us an appointment, and once 
again we were face to face with them 
in the solemn duelling room of the 
Jockey Club. 

When we confronted them, the noble 
Frenchmen were courteous, but some- 
what stiff. It took me quite some time 
to explain the purpose of our visit. And 
one after another, they kept repeating 
what I tried to say, with ever-increasing 
accents of incredulity. “It is most in- 
formal,” they repeated. “Do I under- 
stand you to say that you gentlemen 
wish us to reopen a res adjudicata that 
has already been filed away in the 
archives?” When I admitted that this 
was our purpose, M. de Turenne cock- 
ed his eye at the ceiling and remarked 
that he could not recall a precedent to 
guide him with respect to our proposal. 
“I can,” explained Hallez Claparéde. 
“It happened after the Restoration, and 
then the procedure was as follows. The 
seconds who asked that the proces 


verbal which they had signed should 
be torn up had to go out and meet the 
seconds whom they had put to this in- 
convenience, and after all this had been 
arranged the former principals met 
and the affair was satisfactorily con- 
cluded.” 

“Nevertheless, it is all very confus- 
ing, and most certainly it will have to 
be referred to the Court of Honor of the 
Jockey Club,” said Turenne. 

“Most certainly,” commented Hallez 
Claparéde, “and to avoid all possibility 
of misunderstanding we must reduce to 
writing the problem that is to be put 
up to the Court.” Then he began to in- 
terrogate us and to take down our re- 
plies in writing. “You wish us to cancel 
and destroy the procés verbal on which 
we have honored you with our signa- 
tures and you have honored us with 
your signatures?” I admitted that this 
was so. “In reply I beg to assure you 
that, subject always to the control of the 
Court, I believe that Monsieur Armi- 
sted will have to meet M. Turenne and 
I shall have the honor of crossing 
swords with you. When these prelimi- 
naries, indispensable I think, are out of 
the way, a meeting of course can be ar- 
ranged between the former principals 
of the affair.” We all signed this, again 
we honored each other with our respec- 
tive signatures, and the courteous 
Frenchmen bowed us out with the as- 
surance that in their judgment the duel- 
ling court would reach a decision on 
the perplexing questions now raised in 
about twenty-four hours. 

We were well aware that an unpleas- 
ant moment and a difficult explanation 
awaited our arrival at the hotel and so 
quite naturally we returned there with 
heavy hearts and leaden feet. I realize 
now that when Hal confronted us and 
asked for our report on this most recent 
conference it would have been wise to 
have blurted out the naked truth at 
once. But these are situations so com- 
plex that no rules of action can be laid 
down in advance. Every man has to 
learn them by personal experience but 
I must confess that Hal was quite as 
indignant with what he was pleased to 
term the deceitful way in which we 
tried to withhold from him the truth as 
he was with the “utter incompetence” 
we had displayed in defending his in- 
terests. In the first outburst of indigna- 
tion his words were so brutal that even 
after all these years I cannot recall 
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them without pain. Upon one point he 
was quite clear and lucid however. No! 
he would not stand by us as we had 
stood by him. He would not serve as 
our second. He would not even bestir 
himself to go out and find seconds, even 
when I explained that according to the 
rules of the code we would need quite 
a bunch of them now—at least four. 
Here he begged to differ from me with 
a politeness that was even more un- 
pleasant than the brutal words which | 
have omitted. 

“Forget all that,” he said shortly. 
“You will not need any seconds. I am 
certain you will both die in a brawl, in 
a pot-house brawl, and none of your 
smooth-spoken French friends will be 
involved in it.” What could he mean 
by these mysterious words that seemed 
to veil but scantily a mortal menace? 
It was not long before we learned. 

But in the meanwhile we were con- 
fronted with a Gordian knot that had 
to be disentangled or cut through in 
twenty-four hours, and where were we 
to find seconds to support us on the 
field of honor? We had but just ar- 
rived, and if we had friends in Paris, 
we did not know where to find them. 
We pled with Hal to be reasonable; 
we assured him that if and when the 
Court of Honor should decide that 
Armisted must go out with Turenne, 
and I with Hallez Claparéde, it would 
be a mere formality. “It is the Parisian 
custom and we must abide by it,” and 
I added triumphantly, “and that is ex- 
actly what you said yourself only the 
day before yesterday—‘in Paris we 
must do as the Parisians do.’” 

“I said that the day before yester- 
day,” admitted Hal, “but I tell you to- 
day that if you fight those fellows be- 
fore I meet Deschamps I'll shoot you 
down one after another, on sight. 

“You mentioned The Whig,” he 
continued, turning to Armisted. “What 
do you think that rag would say if I 
let you fellows shield me? Yes, by Jim- 
iny, it was my party all right, and it 
must be my duel.” Now as a matter 
of fact, on closer examination of the 
cul de sac we were being driven into, 
I also was losing my temper. “It was 
your party all right,” I retorted bitterly. 

This was the darkest hour of the 
whole affair and it seemed intermina- 
ble, but it was the prelude of dawn. 
How the light finally came I’m not 
quite sure, but I really think it was our 























































old friend and physician, Warren Bey, 
who turned it on. Ever since he had 
been released from service as our medi- 
cal man on the duelling ground, and 
had substituted the younger man, he 
would drop in upon us from time to 
time to make inquiries as to how things 
were going, and as we had no secrets 
from him I probably very clearly, and 
undoubtedly very bitterly, explained 
the unfortunate impasse at which we 
had arrived. I tried to be philosophic, 
and even went so far as to say that as 
now death was inevitable it was prac- 
tically a matter of indifference to me 
whether I received my quietus at the 
point of the Frenchman’s rapier or fell 
before Hal’s Colt, which he now 
threatened to discharge at his faithful 
seconds and tried friends. Warren Bey 
probably concluded that I had gotten 
beyond my depth and probably I 
had. 

But be this as it may, and the point 
is still a little obscure, it is certain 
that late that evening I received a letter 
from Robert McLane, our minister to 
France, an old friend of my father and 
a most charming personality. When we 
met, which was seldom, he said that I 
neglected him and I really did but with 
a laudable purpose. I was, I recog- 
nized, professionally, a danger to em- 
bassies, and I would have been greatly 
chagrined if I had caused trouble to 
the most charming of ministers or even 
drawn him into the searching light of 
publicity which as a diplomat of the 
older school, he abhorred. 

His message ran, “Will you honor 
me with your visit early in the morn- 
ing? You cannot come too early for 
me,” and nothing loath I was in the 
legation on the rue Gallilee by eight- 
thirty, and there he was spic and span. 
One might have imagined that he had 
been up and about his business for 
hours, and he probably had been. 

The minister then drew me into his 
private office and plied me with search- 
ing questions. He wanted to know 
what had happened, and what was go- 
ing on, and he encouraged me greatly 
by his approving “dien, bien” of my at- 
titude in all the many turnings of this 
circuitous controversy. Finally I said, 
“Mr. Minister, I think I have pursued 
the proper course, but only when I 
overlook where it has landed us. Armi- 
sted and I are apparently to be carved 
up by the Frenchmen or shot down 
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by our irate principal. It seems to me 
Hobson’s choice.” 

“Nonsense,” asserted the minister. 
“Fortunately, we have to do with gen- 
tlemen of the highest character and 
the purest race, and so things can be— 
and must be—arranged.” 

“But, if at all, it must be arranged 
quickly,” I asserted. “We are expecting 
at any moment now a note from the 
Frenchmen announcing the terms of 
the double encounter and in this case 
we shall probably have to meet them 
early tomorrow morning—unless Hal 
shoots us down before we start.” 

But the minister wagged his head 
very wisely. “Of course I do not know,” 
he went on, “but I rather think that 
the duelling court will strike a snag 
as they examine all the papers of this 
most complicated affair. If I am not 
mistaken, they will ask for more time 
and permission to consult with the 
Marquis du Lau, the greatest au- 
thority.” 

As all my thought was then concen- 
trated upon the matter in hand, I paid 
but little attention to the minister’s 
subsequent remarks about what we 
may call the Aistorique of the Duel but 
today I recall them almost with awe. 
“You have been quite right,” he re- 
peated a number of times, “in seeking 
to avoid a meeting by all honorable 
means. That of course was General 
Washington’s idea also.” 

“But—did you ever speak with Gen- 
eral Washington on the subject of the 
duel?” I blurted out in frank amaze- 
ment. 

“No,” laughed the minister. “But 
when I came to France to be educated 
under the supervision of my father’s 
friend, the Marquis de Lafayette, he 
showed me several times a letter from 
Washington which he naturally treas- 
ured. It referred to the meeting with 
Lord Carlisle which the young French- 
man had sought when Carlisle, who 
was trying to negotiate a separate peace 
with the Americans, had called to 
Washington’s attention in an official let- 
ter the ‘universally acknowledged per- 
fidy of the French Nation.’ Lafayette 
was quite confident that his ‘father’ 
Washington would approve of his at- 
titude and support him on the field. ‘I 
flatter myself General Washington will 
not disapprove of this proposition,’ he 
wrote but he was mistaken and the an- 
swer was disappointing to the young 
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hothead. In a kindly spirit Washington 
replied, and I think I can recall almost 
his very words, “The generous spirit of 
chivalry, exploded by the rest of the 
world, finds a refuge, my dear friend, 
in the sensibility of your nation only. 
But I would not have your life exposed 
to danger when it should be reserved 
for some great occasion.’ 

“Now, that is just the way in which 
I feel about young Dulany. This clash 
in a café must not have serious conse- 
quences. It would be humiliating for all 
concerned,” concluded the minister. 

Of course I still had not the remotest 
idea how the affair could be arranged, 
but there was comfort in the thought 
that now all proceedings would be on 
a higher plane and that even General 
Washington and the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette would be drawn into consultation. 

What a seer our minister proved to 
be. Late that afternoon there came a 
charming note from Turenne. Our 
problem had been found more com- 
plicated than had been anticipated. 
The duelling court was at loose ends, 
and had asked M. du Lau for his judg- 
ment. He had answered that he would 
be most happy to serve if his distin- 
guished friend the American minister 
would consent to share with him the 
grave responsibility for so important a 
decision. Politely he asked, did we 
have any objection or criticism to make 
as to this unexpected turn of affairs? 
In my answering note I assured him 
that we did not have the slightest. Later 
in the evening came another communi- 
cation signed by Turenne. He inform- 
ed us that M. le Marquis in collabora- 
tion with M. le Ministre had consented 
to review our affair. We were all ex- 
pected to present ourselves at the lega- 
tion at ten o'clock on the following 
morning and to bring all papers and 
documents with us. 

Hal with hawk-like vigilance inter- 
cepted us as we left the hotel for our 
rendezvous at the legation. He was as 
stern and as menacing as indeed he had 
always been since the unpleasant com- 
plications arose. Indeed we did not get 
by him until I had pledged my word of 
honor as a Virginia gentleman, but one 
generation removed to Maryland, that 
I would not under any circumstances 
face the Frenchman in battle until I 
had given him a fair opportunity to 
take a pot shot at me with his Colt. I 
could speak him no fairer, but even this 
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did not pacify him, and as we entered 
our hired carriage these unpleasant 
parting words fell upon my ear: “I do 
not know what you fellows are up to, 
but if you play me false rest assured 
you will not escape me.” I did not 
think we would, but his impassioned 
words and his truculent gestures seem- 
ed uncalled for. 

Of course this meeting at the lega- 
tion was a very formal affair. We went 
to it with our now developed sense of 
the fitness of things, high-hatted, 
frock-coated, bespatted. It was a dark 
gloomy morning with now and then 
a shower and the salon at the legation 
was lit only by beeswax candles. Be- 
hind a massive desk sat the minister, 
and by his side a small hatchet-faced 
Frenchman to whom we were intro- 
duced with great formality. He was the 
Marquis du Lau, and while we were 
little experienced in such matters we 
knew that his name was as authorita- 
tive in the duelling world as, say, that 
of Pierpont Morgan in finance. We 
were shown to chairs at the left of the 
desk, and a moment later our antago- 
nists appeared and after saluting us 
with formal dignity they were directed 
to chairs on the right, the seats of 
honor because they were now the guests 
of America. Vignaud, the seasoned 
secretary of the legation, kept coming 
and going, now bringing to the desk 
bundles of papers, and now conversing 
with the distinguished old gentlemen 
who sat behind it in low sibilant whis- 
pers. 

After much shuffling of the papers 
before him and several premonitory 
coughs, M. le Marquis* opened the 
stern session with a graceful exordium 
which ran much as follows: 

“Gentlemen,” and his language was 
the stately French of the eighteenth 
century and certainly smacked more of 
Tours than of Paris. “Gentlemen, the 
complicated affair of honor which you 
with extreme amiability have submitted 
to the re-examination of the distin- 

® While the arbiter of the duel and its un- 
disputed authority, the Marquis du Lau had 
other interests and even more far-reaching ac- 
tivities. From the Journal of Ludovic Halivy 
it appears that on the subject of Anglo-French 
relations he was for twenty years the confi- 
dential adviser of the Prince of Wales. In- 
deed from his letters which André Maurois 
publishes in Edouard VIl et Son Temps 
(Paris, 1933) the marquis would appear to 
have been one of the earliest promoters of the 


Entente Cordiale which shaped European and 
indeed world history. 
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guished representative of the United 
States and to me, duly authorized and 
authenticated for this occasion by the 
Duelling Committee of the Jockey 
Club, while it has been the occasion 
of great anxiety, for we immediately 
recognized that nice questions of honor 
and incidentally valuable lives were at 
stake, has, when regarded from an- 
other point of view, as a counterbal- 
ance, afforded us great pleasure and 
immense satisfaction. 

“It is not necessary for me to elabo- 
rate the details of the affair with which 
you are all familiar. I will content my- 
self by saying that they demonstrate 
once again that the instincts of chival- 
rous gentlemen, whether they come 
from Touraine or from far-away Vir- 
ginia, are identical. It is of course true, 
undeniable, that these sentiments may, 
and sometimes do, seek and find dif- 
ferent forms or vehicles of expression, 
but the underlying inspiration is, and 
remains, always the same. It is one of 
sincere and therefore spontaneous no- 
bility.” 

M. le Marquis looked at M. le Min- 
istre, who now opened his eyes and 
murmured “Quite so.” 

“What has gratified us particularly 
in our careful scrutiny of a complicated 
affair has been the complete unanimity 
as to the facts of the incident that has 
been arrived at by courteous, mutually 
respecting, opponents.” 

I could hardly believe my ears as they 
transmitted these words, but there was 
no mistake; there was M. le Ministre 
bowing his venerable head in emphatic 
assent. These men were truly wasted 
on us. Here at last were diplomats, 
competent to iron out the Eastern ques- 
tion and lucidly interpret the most ob- 
scure paragraphs of the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

But after this majestic preface it was 
extremely easy for M. le Marquis to 
skate over many yards of thin ice. He 
now talked rapidly, as though he did 
not wish the purport of his words to 
be subjected to close scrutiny, or to 
be judicially weighed. 

“By common consent, we have pass- 
ed over the incident which provoked 
the affair over which we now have the 
honor to sit in judgment, but in doing 
so we make the formal statement that 
not the slightest blame should be or 
can be attached to either principals or 
seconds.” Here Armisted bowed low. 





“Clearly it is our modern mode of life, 
the crowded condition of our restau- 
rants during the grande semaine, the 
weakness of fallible human nature 
when subjected to these severe tests 
and unavoidable contacts, that are to 
blame. Fully understanding these in- 
evitable conditions of our daily life as 
we do, we have decided to throw a veil 
of charity over the trivial originating 
incident. Surely no one was guiltless 
and surely no one was to blame. C’est 
le viel” 

“How true! It is life,” repeated our 
minister. 

“After weighing all the evidence, 
and exploring all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, we came to the conclusion 
that there was hardly any justification 
for an encounter which would place 
in jeopardy the lives of gallant gentle- 
men and disturb the peace of mind of 
those near and dear to them. We then 
approached the negotiations which en- 
sued.” 

Here I confess I was on tenterhooks. 
How was the great authority to regard 
my amateurish efforts? 

“Now what do they reveal? About 
this there can be no possible question, 
the conclusion springs to the eye, one 
glance at these remarkable papers 
would silence the most censorious, the 
most severely critical. All involved in 
the trivial incident have behaved with 
such chivalrous 
such parfaite galanterie, that an en 
counter circumstances 
would really be an indictment of the 
Code which has shaped and fashioned 
the lives, and at times the death, of 
gentlemen for generations.” 

I opened wide my eyes. There was 
Mr. McLane assenting vigorously to 


consideration, with 


under these 


the pronouncement. Armisted did not 
quite understand, but as always he was 
ready for anything, and he bowed his 
head intelligently; Turenne looked 
dazed, but only from Hallez Claparéd 
was there the slightest indication of 
possible opposition. Perhaps scenting 
this complication, M. le Marquis con- 
tinued rapidly. 

“This judgment which we have ar- 
rived at only after the most careful and 
conscientious study, we have been at 
some pains to epitomize and condense 
in this document, which, if it meets 
with your approval, will put an end, 
a very honorable end in our opinion, 
to a regrettable affair.” And after read 
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ing the sonorous words of his conclu- 
sion, now condensed into a formal pro- 
tocol, M. le Marquis looked about him 
enquiringly, almost challengingly it 
seemed to me. First, of course, toward 
the Frenchmen on his right. “Is it ac- 
ceptable to you,” he asked Turenne, 
“as a representative of your distin- 
guished principal and on your own be- 
half, in your affair with M. Armisted?” 

“It is,” said Turenne quietly. 

But Hallez Claparéde showed some 
hesitation. It was evident he longed to 
pink me, perhaps even to scarify me, in 
retaliation for all the long-drawn-out 
discussions and debates to which I had 
subjected him in the duelling room of 
the Jockey Club. Then at last, reluctant- 
ly, he said, “Yes, undoubtedly, who 
could take exception to the decision 
handed down by the highest authority? 
But would the gentlemen, the Honor- 
able Minister, the Honorable Marquis, 
would they do us the honor of counter- 
signing the protocol, authenticating it 
with their authoritative names?” 

M. le Marquis now had a whispered 
conference with the minister, and then 
out loud he said, “It was our purpose 
to ask your permission to do this very 
thing, and so to associate ourselves 
fully in this honorable conclusion of 
an unfortunate affair.” 

“Then I accept,” said Hallez Clapa- 
réde, still a little grumpily. 

I gave a sigh of relief. I thought this 
was all, but soon I was to learn that in 
spite of my intense application for the 
last fortnight, I was still a neophyte in 
duelling matters. The marquis now 
asked that the copies of the first proces 
verbal, in which our earlier negotia- 
tions had been set forth, should be 
turned over to him. Turenne immedi- 
ately handed in his copy and I pro 
duced mine. 

“In our judgment,” said the mar- 
quis, “it is proper that these records, 
while highly honorable to all concern- 
ed, now that they have been displaced by 
a final protocol, should be destroyed.” 

The moment he had it in hand, the 
marquis stuck Turenne’s copy in the 
candle-light, and it went up in smoke 
and flame. Now there was no record 
save in my memory of his indignantly 
expressed unwillingness to take part in 
; The mar- 
quis then took my copy, containing 
my firm refusal to expose my principal 
to the ridicule of a journalistic duel, of 
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which I had been so passionately proud, 
even after Hal threw us over, and made 
me abandon my position. As it too 
went up in smoke, however, I recalled 
the saying of our stern judges who 
now, though somewhat relaxed in port 
and mien, still sat in judgment upon 
us, “It is life.” 

With considerable formality and 
ceremony, we signed the new protocol, 
which terminated the affair, and then, 
as agreed, the marquis and our min- 
ister countersigned it. 

“I am very happy,” said the minister, 
as he flipped away the sand with which 
our signatures had been blotted. “I 
shall file it away for safe keeping in 
the archives of the legation.” The mar- 
quis strode towards the minister and 
embraced him. 

“What a happy thought,” he said 
“There it will live for all time as an 
eloquent reminder of the chivalrous 
encounter between the gentlemen from 
Virginia and the gentlemen of France, 
in which all behaved with such par- 
faite galanterie.” 

M. Hallez Claparéde now gave signs, 
I would not say of impatience, but cer- 
tainly of restlessness. He was a very 
busy man, socially, artistically and in 
the duelling world, and of course it 
was hardly fair that we should monop- 
olize all his time, but even yet our af- 
fair was not at an end. A door opened 
and in it appeared M. Vignaud, who 
said quietly, “They have been here for 
some minutes now.” And then behind 
him appeared the butler, who an- 
nounced that luncheon was served. 
With a bland smile the minister held 
back the marquis and urged us for- 
ward. Vignaud leading the way, we 
passed through several salons, and 
there—well, I could hardly believe my 
eyes, there in the little ante-chamber or 
salon preceding the breakfast room, I 
saw Hal and M. Deschamps, and soon 
my ears were as discredited as my eyes, 
for they were engaged in a courteous 
but nonetheless firm discussion as to 
the chances of the Irish mare in the 
Grand Steeple to be run on the follow- 
ing day at Auteuil. With them was a 
stalwart young man whom Vignaud 
hastened to present to me as M. Des- 
champs the younger, and he, as I later 
learned, was the famous swordsman of 
the family, whose reputation in the 
duelling world had given me anxiety 
—and not Hal’s antagonist. 
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The minister and the marquis now 
overtook us, and a tremendous discus- 
sion arose as to who should first pass 
into the dining-room. Whether it was 
according to protocol or not I do not 
know, but as a matter of fact we won 
out and compelled the minister and 
the astute marquis to precede us. I re- 
call that M. Deschamps the younger 
was urging me very volubly to read 
the new Russian writers. He stated 
that the memoirs of Marie Bashkirtseff 
had for the first time initiated him into 
the realities of life and that Turgeneff’s 
Spring Flood was a revelation of the 
era that was dawning. I tried to keep 
up my end of course, but nevertheless 
I was frankly pleased when this liter- 
ary excursion was over and | found 
myself at table placed beside my an- 
tagonist of so many debates and pro- 
longed discussions—Hallez Claparéde. 

I must admit that while he did his 
best to seem pleased, my determined 
opponent was obviously bored. I ate, I 
fear, almost ravenously. I was indeed 
practically breaking a fast of several 
days, but my table neighbor and quon- 
dam adversary only toyed with the very 
excellent food that was placed before 
him. When I urged him to do justice 
to the minister’s table, he protested he 
had no appetite, and then confiden- 
tially he admitted that this was always 
the case when he sat in at a duelling 
breakfast which had not been preceded 
by a duel, a thing of which he frankly 
disapproved. 

“But,” and now his eyes that had 
been so heavy and dull brightened as 
he spoke, “I would have had an excel- 
lent appetite. We would all have en- 
joyed our food much better had we 
taken our morning drive to the Her- 
mitage at Villebon. You know,” he 
sighed, “for nous autres, gens d'épée, 
there is no appetizer in the world that 
can compare to the clash of steel on a 
frosty morning.” Poor Hallez Clapa- 
réde! he was frankly disappointed, but 
as for me, I ate well and was indeed 
quite pleased with the dénouement. 
When the luncheon was over and we 
had at last parted with our quondam 
adversaries, now our good friends who 
showered upon us many expressions of 
high esteem, Hal escorted his seconds, 
who, through no wish of their own, 
for a moment had usurped the posi- 
tion of principals in the affair, down 
to a famous jeweller’s in the rue de la 
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Paix and presented us each with a 
souvenir of the occasion. Mine was a 
gold rapier scarf pin encrusted with 
diamonds which was to serve me as a 
reminder of my duelling days for all 
time, but it soon disappeared and so 
my memory of what happened grew 
hazy. 

Back at the hotel we dismissed the 
carriage which had on so many cold 
mornings awaited our departure for 
Villebon and we also reduced expenses 


I speak this elegy now 
For all the young men dead 
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by turning back to the shooting gallery 
the duelling pistols which, as they 
never had been fired, certainly no one 
wanted to retain as a reminder of an 
encounter that never came off. And 
here at the hotel a very uncouth tele- 
gram was awaiting me from the news 
editor. Not a bit of news had come 
from me, he remonstrated, for two 
weeks now. This was true, but it was 
also true that, as far as I could see, 
during this period nothing had hap- 





pened in Paris but the Dulany-Des- 
champs - Randolph - Turenne - Bonsal - 
Claparéde duels and their fantastic 
complications. And as they hadn’t come 
off—and even if they had, I would 
have been precluded from writing for 
the press anything in regard to an af- 
fair of honor in which I was involved— 
I sent this same news editor a pretty 
stiff answer. He had the last word in 
the matter as news editors generally do, 
but that is another story. 


Elegy “» By Charles Norman 


The clean, lithe limbs are dust; 
Mind saw an end to mirth; 






Who traded life for death 
And took the earth for bed. 
The leaves weep on the bough, 
The grass grows into sighs, 
For their relinquished breath, 
The valiant, slain for lies. 


These could never grow old: 
They swarmed the campus halls, 
Sweet verses were their trove, 
And books on dusty stalls. 

In the green days and gold, 

Or the sad autumn days, 

They spoke fresh praise of love, 
And gave old things new praise. 


In the lost fields afar 

They gave the planet girth: 
Soldiers whose rifles rust, 
Who brought youth’s uniform 
Into the storm of war, 

And vanished in the storm: 


The hanged men mourned by leaves; 
Huddlers before a wall, 

Who saw the ultimate sun 

Light up the world and fall: 

Sailors the ocean heaves, 

Whose bones are coral soon, 

In the undulous depths of dun, 
Where the ribbed wrecks are strewn. 





The flags are faded long 

The young men marched behind; 
New sheaves the foreign field 
Bears, and farmers bind. 

Stilled is the martial song, 

And those who sang it, stilled; 
Love shall not richer yield 


Than they whom folly killed. 


Throngs in the ghostly glade, 
On land or undersea, 

Where no dawn comes, or dew, 
And time is eternity: 

Had not our elders made 

A covenant with doom, 

I might have sat with you, 
Wherever youth has room. 
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SIGNIFICANT NOTES IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS TODAY 





The Presidency 
and the Press 
By J. Frederick Essary 


N impression prevails in many 
quarters—a conviction in some 

—that the press of the country 

is lending itself to wholesale propa- 
ganda in behalf of the Roosevelt poli- 
cies. It is frequently asserted that a 
gigantic organization has 
been created in Washington, expen- 
sively manned, equipped, and financed 
to popularize the New Deal and to 


publicity 


overwhelm and defeat the critics of the 
administration. 

It is further asserted that the Presi- 
dent himself is the arch propagandist 
of the lot; that by the exercise of per- 
sonal charm, an ingratiating candor, 
and a measure of Machiavellian adroit- 
ness he prostitutes his press conferences 
to base uses. There are some who affect 
to believe that he draws about him 
twice a week from one to two hundred 
ordinarily hard-boiled writers, 
captivates or perhaps hypnotizes them, 


news 


and through them successfully glorifies 
his own acts or purposes and spreads the 
poison that confounds his opponents. 

Concrete instances of the colored and 
misleading news matter that flows from 
Washington to the reading public are 
rarely if ever cited. Only the vague or 
generalized notion exists that a con- 
spiracy has been entered into between 
the head of the party in power and a 
very considerable section of the press 
to hoodwink the country. 

The facts of government, which is 
another way of saying the news of 
government, are important. They were 
never more so. Never in my lifetime 
at least have these facts touched so 
intimately the livelihood and the gen- 
eral well-being of so many millions of 





The chief of the Washington bureau of 

“The Baltimore Sun’’ comments on 

President Roosevelt's relations with the 

press and on the Washington *'propa- 
ganda machine ’ 


people. And it goes without saying 
that if those of us who are daily writing 
the news of government are being de- 
luded, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by designing public officials; 
if we are falling for all the inspired 
publicity that is dished up to us; in 
other words, if we are being used to 
betray the reading public, then we 
should be banished from Washington. 
We should go back to the farm, or 
back to a journalistic kindergarten and 
learn a few of the elements of com- 
petent and unbiased reporting. 

I suppose it will always be true that 
the narrow-gauge partisan who is out 
of power will complain bitterly of space 
given by the press to the activities of 
those temporarily in power. We long 
observed the anguish of the hungry 
Democrats during the Coolidge and 
Hoover periods, also the acute suffering 
of the Republicans when Woodrow 
Wilson dominated the Washington 
scene. This sort of political wretched- 
ness is perhaps inevitable and the 
blame for inflicting it must be borne 
by journalists with such fortitude as 
they can summon. 

The relationship between the press, 
as it is represented by some three hun- 
dred staff writers in Washington, and 
the government, is a matter of some 
moment. This is particularly true in 
view of the suspicions cast upon the 
integrity of current Washington news 
reports. I propose here to discuss with 
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frankness how that relationship has de 
veloped, how it is maintained, and how 
it works out. And I shall do it in the 
light of personal experience running 
over very nearly twenty-five years. 

It should be remembered that for 
the past three decades the White House 
has assumed far greater news impor- 
tance than in the more distant past. A 
President who takes seriously his rdéle 
as party chieftain, along with his duties 
as chief executive, becomes the foun- 
tain-head of congressional as well as 
purely administration policies. This was 
true of Theodore Roosevelt, of Wilson 
and in a sense true of Taft, Harding, 
Coolidge and Mr. Hoover. It is essen- 
tially true of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

We have come therefore, to look to 
the White House for more and more 
of that information that is necessary to 
us in the preparation of our news re- 
ports, also for those inside, or if you 
prefer, those off-side Presidential obser- 
vations, equally necessary if there is to 
be an intelligent understanding of the 
measures upon which we must com- 
ment. 

To facilitate this there has grown up 
a system of press conferénces with the 
President himself. They were initiated 
in a small way by Theodore Roosevelt. 
He adopted a plan of calling in certain 
individuals when he had a trial balloon 
to send upor even a group when he had 
an important announcement to make. 
Once in a while, as for example, when 
he called his first conservation Con- 
gress, he summoned the entire corps. 

Taft went his predecessor one better. 
Before entering the White House he 
was Secretary of War and had found 
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much profit and enjoyment in his press 
conferences at the War Department. 
He arranged to meet us in a body once 
a week. His first session was held in 
the Cabinet Room. Only fifteen news 
writers attended! 

Wilson went even further, when he 
first reached Washington. He increased 
his press conferences to two a week. 
Shortly after the World War came, 
however, he foresaw embarrassment in 
submitting to press interrogation and 
abandoned his meetings with the cor- 
respondents. They were never revived 
by him. 

After March 4, 1921, President Hard- 
ing re-established the conferences, two 
a week. Coolidge, Mr. Hoover, and the 
present Mr. Roosevelt each in turn fol- 
lowed the same plan. 

Until about the middle of the Hard- 
ing tenure the scheduled weekly or 
semi-weekly sessions were free and 
easy. They were attended by all accred- 
ited correspondents who cared to be 
present and by certain visiting editors 
or foreign journalists who went as our 
guests. Questions were propounded 
verbally and were answered or not by 
the executive, just as he felt inclined. 

Then came the Harding slip in con- 
nection with the Washington Arms 
Conference when he mistakenly an- 
swered a question as to the application 
of one of the pending treaties to the 
mainland of Japan. This greatly em- 
barrassed him and embarrassed the 
conference. So much so that he was 
impelled to issue a formal statement 
correcting what he had said to us, but 
not denying that he had said it. 

This break brought about a com- 
plete change in the intercourse between 
the press and the President. Instead of 
submitting verbal questions, some of 
them premeditated, others asked on 
the spur of the moment, we were di- 
rected to present our queries in writing. 
They were to be in Harding’s hands 
at least fifteen minutes before we were 
to meet him. This was to enable him 
to ponder his replies and to decide in 
advance what questions he should an- 
swer and what he should pass over. 

The press conferences under the lat- 
er Harding rule were most unsatisfac- 
tory. The correspondent was placed at 
a distinct disadvantage, in that his 
question might be ignored by the Pres- 
ident without any one except the ques- 
tioner knowing that it had been asked. 
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In other words, the proceeding was es- 
sentially ex-parte. 

Coolidge followed the Harding rule 
regarding written questions, as did 
Herbert Hoover. An effort of ours to 
“gang” President Coolidge and to trap 
him into answering a question which 
he had consistently ignored, and how 
he confounded us, might be recalled. 

It was just after he had issued his 
seemingly equivocal “I-do-not-choose- 
to-run” statement at Rapid City. In 
spite of that statement there was specu- 
lation in all quarters as to his seeking 
a third term. Although we made re- 
peated attempts we had been unable to 
get a syllable out of him on that propo- 
sition. 

One press-conference day we cau- 
cused in the White House press room 
and agreed among ourselves that every 
question which we would submit 
should be to the exact same effect. Ap- 
proximately twenty queries were pre- 
sented in writing, each of them, in one 
form or another, asking the same ques- 
tion. Would he run again? 

When the hour of the conference 
came we solemnly and expectantly 
filed into Coolidge’s office. (His con- 
ferences were always solemn.) He was 
standing at his desk as usual with the 
written queries in his hand. Very de- 
liberately he seemed to read them one 
after another, and when he had gone 
through the batch, very quietly but with 
an obvious twinkle in his eye, he said: 

“I have here a question about the con- 
dition of the children in Porto Rico—” 
(which he didn’t at all) then proceeded 
to discourse for fully ten minutes on a 
subject which not one of us had brought 
up. 

We marched out, a completely de- 
feated crew! 

The Hoover press conferences grad- 
ually petered out. They proved to be 
unprofitable to the President and the 
press alike. He elected to ignore prac- 
tically all questions submitted to him, 
with the result that we stopped asking 
them and all but a mere handful of cor- 
respondents stopped attending. In his 
last year he suspended most of his meet- 
ings with the news writers and con- 
tented himself with giving out what 
he had to say through his secretaries. 

President Roosevelt revived the con- 
ferences in 1933. He did more. He per- 
mitted the verbal question. We interro- 
gate him freely. We have now done so 


for two years. The only restraint is that 
imposed by manifest propriety. He has 
had much to impart to the country. He 
has been the center of a whirlwind of 
eventful news. And has been adept in 
getting that news to the American peo- 
ple. 

I do not assert that Mr. Roosevelt 
gives candid answers to all the questions 
put to him. He does not. He dodges 
often. Oftener still, he parries. His 
fencing is good-natured, as a rule, and 
skillful but he fences nevertheless. 
Sometimes we suspect him of dis- 
sembling. Many of the questions put 
to him are searching. They go straight 
to the core of some matter which he 
does not propose to answer, or cannot. 

“But I have not read the bill,” he 
will answer, a bill perhaps written by 
his own Attorney General. Or: 

“That is the first I have heard of it.” 
Or (and this has happened many 
times): 

“Really, I don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 

“I cannot discuss with you any matter 
that is pending in Congress”—when in 
fact, he did discuss with us at some 
length the World Court issue while it 
was pending before the Senate. 

“All I know about the $4,800,000,- 
ooo work relief bill is what I get from 
a casual reading of the papers . . .” he 
said one day, although on the same day 
Senator Glass, in charge of the bill, 
said he conferred with Mr. Roosevelt 
regarding it the night before. 

The answer to a given question fired 
at Mr. Rooseve't n ay ni 
But at least we have the satisfaction of 
asking it, and of observing the effect 
when the query strikes home. That is 
something to the good. 

Mr. Roosevelt (as did Mr. Hoover 
before him) follows three rules in the 
conduct of his press conferences. First, 
he is to be directly quoted only when 
there is a specific authorization. Sec- 
ond, his “background” comment may 
be used and indirectly attributed to 
him. Finally, what he says “off the 
record” is to be held in confidence. 

Some of my colleagues who accept 
the first two of these rules cheerfully, 
recoil from this “off the record” mat- 
ter. They feel that it involves suppres 
sion; that it is a neat way a President 
has of imposing censorship. It is cen- 
sorship to the extent that Mr. Roose- 
velt may prevent the publication of a 
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given piece of information by passing 
it out to the correspondents in confi- 
dence. Once news is so received, the 
writers are silenced. 

I confess to a measure of sympathy 
with this point of view. And I would 
be more sympathetic still, even though 
I might not go to the length of with- 
drawing from the conferences, if any 
President by such a process should 
apply the gag to me in any important 
matter. Or if I did not daily receive 
confidential information from other 
public men. I do receive it, as do we 
all, ofttimes when it is most unwelcome. 

On one occasion Mr. Hoover took 
an unfair advantage of me and I did, 
in fact, temporarily withdraw from his 
conferences. Invoking the off-the-rec- 
ord-rule he made a vicious assault upon 
my own newspaper for publishing the 
name of his son among the officers of 
a company seeking an airmail subsidy. 
He did not challenge the truth of the 
story—he could not—but he did de- 
nounce my paper in the presence of a 
hundred of my associates for “drag- 
ging” his family into the news. 

I was inhibited from referring to 
the incident in print but we made our 
answer to the President—the only an- 
swer we could make—by republishing 
the offending story the next day. 

More important than this matter of 
suppression, it seems to me, is the ex- 
tent to which Presidents seize and 
abuse the opportunities afforded by 
their press conferences to inspire pub- 
licity and to feed to the country only 
that line of information or of opinion 
most advantageous to themselves. 

In a large sense Presidents do seize 
these opportunities. They use them for 
all they are worth. By reason of them 
they seek to strengthen themselves po- 
litically, and to make their policies 
more appealing. It is the human thing 
for them to do. And no President, 
whose news I have handled, whether 
Democrat or Republican, has been 
above this practice. 

The extent to which Presidents “get 
away” with this sort of propaganda 
depends entirely upon the writers them- 
selves. It is an absurdity to place the 
blame upon the Roosevelts or the 
Hoovers or the Coolidges. One Pres- 
ident may be more dexterous or crafty 
than another in putting out his stuff, to 
be sure, but that is no excuse. Such 


tacts should, and as a matter of truth 
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do put the reporter the more on his 
guard. 

It is the reporter’s business to know 
propaganda as distinguished from legit- 
imate news wherever and whenever he 
encounters it. And if he does not know 
when he is being imposed upon by a 
propagandist whether that propagan- 
dist be a President, a Congressman, or 
an Anti-Saloon Leaguer, that reporter 
should be withdrawn from the Wash- 
ington field. 

Why is it that one President enjoys 
a “good press” and another equally de- 
voted to the public service, may have a 
bad one? I assume that question has 
been debated since there were Presi- 
dents and newspapers. And it is im- 
possible to give a convincing answer. 
The elements that enter into the equa- 
tion are too mixed. 

No one will dispute the fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt, for example, has had a good 
press, which is to say, a friendly one, 
or that Mr. Hoover who immediately 
preceded him, had a bad one. Person- 
alities, of course, have much to do with 
the contrast. The economic circum- 
stances of the two administrations have 
had more to do with it. The party poli- 
tics of the two men has had almost 
nothing to do with the matter. 

Politically speaking, a vast majority 
of the influential newspapers of the 
country are traditionally Republican or 
at least fundamentally conservative. 
Their correspondents in Washington, 
it is fair to assume, have the same bias. 
And yet the Democratic Roosevelt has 
had an astonishing long “honeymoon” 
from a publicity standpoint, whereas 
after his first few months in office the 
Republican Hoover was baring his 
breast to the “slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” 

For one thing, the buoyant and fast- 
moving Roosevelt made and continues 
to make an appeal to the popular imag- 
ination. Mr. Hoover, with all his su- 
perior qualities, could never do that. 
For another, the country seemed to 
steady itself and go forward after the 
first few weeks of the Roosevelt ré- 
gime. From 1929 until Mr. Hoover 
retired to private life our industrial 
paralysis grew worse. 

On the score of his more intimate 
relationship with the press in Wash- 
ington Mr. Roosevelt has played the 
more cunning game, in that he has 
thrown open the record more often 
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than his predecessors. I do not assert 
that he has told the whole truth at all 
times. I know that he has not. There 
have been half-truths aplenty, but as 
yet we have not found him guilty of a 
deliberate untruth. 

Mr. Hoover took a contrary view of 
his public functions and responsibili- 
ties. He could not be persuaded that 
the public was entitled to know what 
was going on in the conference room 
or in his own mind until the thing was 
an accomplished fact. In every chapter 
of his book dealing with the last ad- 
ministration Theodore G. Joslin, one 
of the Hoover secretaries, confesses to 
the suppression of important White 
House news developments, and in some 
instances to the “necessity” for cold- 
blooded official falsehoods. 

To argue that these differences be- 
tween two men in high public station 
have made no difference and should 
make none in the attitude of news 
writers toward them, would be to make 
one ridiculous. But it does not follow 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s amiability induces 
those of us who write about him to 
swallow without critical judgment 
every line of comment which he may 
pass out to us. 

A word should be said, and it can 
be briefly stated, of the press-relations 
organization found throughout the 
New Deal system. It is true that both 
the executive departments and the 
emergency agencies without exception 
have engaged news writers, most of 
them talented men, to advertise their 
official activities. 

There is nothing new about this sort 
of thing. We have had the official 
“propagandist” in Washington for at 
least two generations. We have always 
known exactly what to do with their 
output. If it has a news value, and 
oftener than not it has, it is passed on 
to our editors as any other news reports 
might be. If not, it goes the way of 
other trash that litters our desks. 

But we have never had so many will- 
ing helpers in the government as now. 
We have never had so many activities 
to write about. And yet there are per- 
haps no more “handouts,” that is, off- 
cially prepared and documented news 
stories delivered to us than we received 
three, four, or five years ago. I, for 
one, have often wondered what it is 
that the regiment of public-relations 
gentlemen in the government really do. 
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Hy has the younger genera- 

tion drifted away from the 

church? Why do they repu- 
diate the religious leadership accepted 
as valid by the generation before them? 
Their attitude is not so much a violent 
rebellion against the church itself, as a 
pervasive indifference to any form of 
organized religion whatsoever. What is 
the reason for it? The reason may read- 
ily be stated. In the opinion of the 
younger generation, the modern church 
fails to make contact with the realities 
of modern life. 

Young people today are no more 
essentially irreligious than young people 
have always been. As in every genera- 
tion, there are certain members who 
are both radical and atheistical. They 
boast of their “spiritual integrity.” 
They analyze religion, in accordance 
with the dictates of psychology and 
biology, by reference to impulses, men- 
tal opiates, and escape mechanisms. In 
method and approach they are unas- 
sailably modern. Yet they differ little 
from similar groups in previous gen- 
erations, unless it be in the wider range 
of training and influence that their at- 
titude represents. For it is unquestion- 
ably true, without any intention of im- 
pugning their sincerity as a group, that 
an appreciable number of those who 
flaunt a noisy atheism before the world 
do so because it is expected of them, be- 
cause it is fashionable to appear skep- 
tical and intolerant. 

This attitude may be traced not sim- 
ply to the influence of the universities, 
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but more directly to that considerable 


section of American homes where golf 
and cocktails have extensively replaced 
Sabbath observance, and where the sub- 
ject of religion, if not entirely ignored, 
is regarded more often than not with 
a kind of humorous indifference. It has 
long been customary to blame the col- 
leges for the increasing indifference to 
religion among the young people. This 
may have been true before the war. 
But today a definite proportion of young 
people matriculate from homes where 
an intolerance to religion has already 
been fixed in their minds. If college 
training with its emphasis upon dialec- 
tic develops a number of these into the 
more violent type of radical, it is hardly 
surprising. 

Yet this extreme element of the 
younger generation, while the most 
spectacular and best advertised, does not 
in the least represent the majority. It 
is undoubtedly true that to this genera- 
tion religion is not the driving, moti- 
vating force that it perhaps was to the 
generation that attained maturity before 
the war. It is a negative rather than a 
positive force in our lives. But this is 
not due to any inherent attitude of 
cynicism or defeatism on the part of the 
young people. Religious thought, in 
common with artistic and literary ex- 
pression, is apt to mirror the shifting 
moods and perplexities of its social and 
economic environment. The greater 
number of young people today talk very 
little about religion. But they remain 
silent, not because they are militant 
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or atheistical, certainly not because they 
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are indifferent . . . but simply because 
they are profoundly bewildered. 

Life today is swift and startling. It is 
no longer the sane, predictable thing it 
used to be. The world is changing, not 
sedately but madly, not year by year, 
nor even day by day, but hourly. To 
the generation before the war, life pre- 
sented itself in a direct and ordered pat- 
tern. They accepted certain philosophi- 
cal and social conceptions as irrevocable, 
and from them derived mental stim- 
ulus and stability. 

They believed, instance, in an 
ordered Newtonian universe, in a di- 
vine causality emphasizing the impor 
tance of the individual. They believed 
in science, in the harnessing of 


for 


natural 
forces as the means to universal hap 
They 


piness and security. believed 1 


progress, in big business and privae 


profit, in an evolution upward, in “ai 
versal education and representat* ve d 
the ultimate in 
achievement. They had faith 
stability of marriage, in the near possi- 
bility of international peace, in the final 
merging of nationalism into a World 
State. Perhaps indicative than 
anything else, they believed implicitly 
in the ultimate, if not inevitable, per- 
fectibility of mankind. 

In the swift moving events of the 
past years, we have seen most of these 
faiths challenged, many of them defi 
nitely falsified. We have seen repre- 
sentative democracies demonstrate their 
weakness and dictatorships supplant 
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them. We have seen collectivism re- 
place the doctrine of individualism; 
Einstein challenge Newton; and Spen- 
gler, Darwin. We have seen the growth 
of a virulent nationalistic spirit through- 
out the world. We know that at this 
very moment, night and day, the na- 
tions of Europe are arming for another 
war. We have seen the failure of an 
economic structure based upon big busi- 
ness and competitive individualism. 
We know that the idealization of sci- 
ence, and the frantic rush for mechani- 
cal supremacy have resulted only in the 
hunger and desperation of millions. 

And so we have been forced to dis- 
card the majority of the truisms of the 
generation before us. But we have not 
as yet discovered anything to take their 
place. In the confusion of a post-war 
depression world, we have lost what 
more than anything else is essential to 
our significance as a generation, the 
sense of any Divine Providence over- 
arching our lives, the belief in any 
meaning or direction to human affairs. 
This is neither a cheap cynicism, nor 
yet the braggadocio of youth trying to 
call attention to itself. It is a very deep 
and profound conviction, and a con- 
viction that has resulted in a gaping 
spiritual void. Our attempts to ignore 
this void by an assumption of indiffer- 
ence or skepticism, our efforts to fill it 

th speed and gin, with jazz and 
movies and material success, have re- 
sulted only in an overwhelming sense 
of futility. We realize that if we are to 
integrate ourselves, we must find for 
ourselves a direct and positive philos- 
ophy of life. We must have something 
to sweep us up and out of ourselves, 
something to give color and purpose to 
our existence. This is what we need, 
and we need it desperately. It is the 
fundamental condition upon which our 
very survival depends. 

We do not find it in the church. In 
our opinion, the church of today ignores 
the vital problems of this generation. It 
clings to the past. It is more interested 
in preserving its minutix of dogma and 
ritual and observance, than in meeting 
the challenge of a changing world. Its 
very terminology falls strangely upon 
our ears. Its symbolism is alien to our 
minds. Its mode of expression belongs 
not to the crowding necessities of this 
era, but to another day and another 
generation. 

Such words as “sin,” “salvation,” and 
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“damnation,” for instance, mean noth- 
ing to us. From what are we to be 
“saved,” and by whom? Is there any 
one of the clergymen who use that term 
so freely who can give us an under- 
standable definition of what it means? 
Are we to be saved from our “sins”? 
We do not recognize a state of “sin” 
in the sense that our parents defined it. 
We are apt to consider that whatever 
we do is the concern solely of ourselves 
and of the “still small voice” within us, 
and that it is wrong only as it betrays 
that voice and as it brings harm to 
other people. We are apt to think, also, 
that our sins are the least interesting 
things about us. Nor can we accept the 
idea, redolent of barbarism, of eternal 
damnation. It is far easier to believe in 
annihilation than in a benevolent deity 
twisting his victims on a spitting fork. 

Our criticism of the church, however, 
is not that it does not speak our partic 
ular language, but that its own lan- 
guage has long lost its vitality and 
meaning. It is not the past in itself that 
we discredit. We have a deep respect 
for the history of the church, for its 
dignity and splendor, for the men who 
have walked in sunlight through its 
pages. Nor would we criticize the ritual 
of worship. There is beauty in the 
order of the liturgy, a dim-lit and an- 
cient beauty, rich in symbolism, mellow 
in the reverence of generations. To 
some of us it may have little direct or 
personal meaning, but there are few 
who do not feel its color and cadence, 
who do not respond to its age-old ma- 
jestic beauty. 

It is not the past in this sense that 
we criticize. It is not the glory of a 
great history nor the use of things old 
and well worn, not the tradition of 
beauty, but the tradition of bigotry. We 
criticize what appears to us the slavish 
adherence to modes of expression and 
thought for the sake of the modes them- 
selves without regard to the vitality of 
what they express. For the significance 
of theology lies, after all, only in its 
function as the crystallization of a liv- 
ing faith. In our eyes, the theology of 
the modern pulpit is sterile and dead. 

Why are the churches today empty 
of youth? Because the average sermon 
preached in the average pulpit makes 
no contact with reality. It is as a rule 
either a stale repetition of some con- 
troversial sectarianism, or else a sticky 
sentimentalism that by its very insignifi- 
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cance irritates us to desperation. We 
look to the pulpit for spiritual guidance. 
We are impressed by its reliance upon 
doctrine, and above all by its great 
complacency. Indeed, from the quality 
of thought prevalent in the church to- 





































day, one wonders whether some of the 
clergy enter the ministry because of the 
call of God, or because it offers them an 
easy berth from which they cannot be 
discharged for incompetence. It is the 
more disheartening since a clergy that is 
capable both of adhering to an outworn 
theology and of employing publicity 
stunts to attract attention, cannot hope 
to lure into the ministry the vital minds 
of the oncoming generation. 

A few preachers there are whose 
voices sing through the land, whose 
words flash color in the pervading drab- 
ness, a note of melody in the monotone 
of mediocrity. They are men of deep 
insight, of high courage, and rich hu 
manity. But they alone cannot counter- 
balance the appalling mental lethargy 
of the rest. Yet we make no impossible 
demands for intellect or scholarship or 
personal charm. We lay down no cri- 
teria of word or thought. We would lis- 
ten to anything the pulpit might have 
to say, no matter how alien to our man- 
ner of thinking, no matter how poorly 
presented . . . if it rang true. 

But even the clergy do not seem 
convinced of the reality of what they 
preach. They do not make us feel it. 
Their sermons are either vague or 
stereotyped. They lack both the power 
and the drive of profound conviction. 
We feel that they are preaching not 
from any compelling inner certainty, 
but from the compulsion of habit and 
precedent. That they are merely re- 
peating by rote something that they 
have been taught to accept, but which 
is ne more real to them, no more a part 
of their vivid personal experience than 
it is a part of ours. And it is this more 
than anything else thar alienates the 
young people from the church. We re- 
sent its implied insincerity, its indirect 
hypocrisy. We resent the fact that it 
fails to demonstrate one of its most 
fundamental doctrines. 

For the modern church, while it pro- 
fesses to expound a single religious 
faith, is not a single organized church. 
It is a body divided against itself. Its 
forces are dissipated into insignificant 
sects, some of them small enough to be 
insects, each one more dogmatic, more 
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inflexible, more stubbornly narrow- 
minded than the last. At a time when 
the world cries out for religious leader- 
ship, the church is absorbed in petty 
bickering. It argues over “high” church 
and “low,” over liberalism and funda- 
mentalism. It wages mighty battles con- 
cerning the punctuation of the prayer 
book. 

How can the young people respect 
such a church? We are sickened by its 
pettiness, disgusted with its unreality, 
its microscopic differences. What we 
want from the church is a vital religious 
leadership. And by this we mean an 
interpretation of life as we see it in the 
world today. For it is unquestionably 
the tragedy of this generation that we 
are oppressed by a conviction of the 
meaninglessness of our existence. It has 
been said of modern science that, in 
contrast with the science of Newton and 
Darwin, its besetting difficulty is an 
overabundance of physical data without 
any great theory to give it cohesion. To 
a great many of the younger generation, 
the same statement might be made of 
contemporary life. It appears to us little 
more than a confusion of contradictions. 

What we ask of the church, there- 
fore, is an interpretation of life that will 
fuse it into meaning, that will sweep 
away its drabness and flood it with 
color and light. We want conviction of 
the purposefulness of our existence, 
since it is only through such a convic- 
tion that it is possible to work and find 
fulfillment of personality. It is unques- 
tionably due to the fact that it does to 
a certain extent manage to fill this de- 
mand, that the Oxford Group Move- 
ment owes its increasing popularity. So 
compelling is the need, in fact, that it 
must in some manner be satisfied, 
whether within the church or elsewhere. 

It is obvious that religious leadership 
such as this cannot be achieved by the 
reiteration of traditional theology, by 
“revealed religion,” or by biblical inter- 
pretation and criticism, however clever 
and enlightened. It is not enough to tell 
us that “God so loved the world that 
He gave to it His Only Begotten Son.” 
We need to be convinced that today 
He does indeed love it at all. Nor will a 
purely theosophical interpretation of 
life meet our demands. We are not, as 
a whole, either a mystically minded or 
yet a philosophical generation. We are 
apt to boast of being hard-boiled, and 
more than anything else, persistently 


materialistic. To what extent this atti- 
tude is sincere or even representative, it 
is impossible to say. Yet the fact re- 
mains that to the great majority of this 
generation, a religious interpretation of 
life implies, not primarily the consider- 
ation of such eternal problems as the 
nature of the Divinity, the logic of im- 
mortality, the incidence of evil or the 
amorality of nature . . . but rather the 
formulation of a code of ethics, a stand- 
ard of values, by which to guide our 
lives in the world today. 

It is of course impossible to formulate 
ethical standards without in some man- 
ner making reference to these meta- 
physical questions and one must sym- 
pathize with a clergy of whom such a 
demand is made. At the same time, 
however, it is of little purpose to deal 
with the problems of today by standards 
of the past. It is of no constructive value, 
for instance, merely to assert the sanc- 
tity of marriage to a generation to 
whom an increasing divorce rate would 
seem to imply the failure rather than 
the inevitability of the marriage system. 
It would be of more avail to help us 
discover the reason for the increasing 
divorce rate in order that we might be 
better prepared to make a success of 
our own marriages. Some such attempts 
have been made in various colleges. But 
we have yet to find them in the church. 

Nor is it possible to apply traditional 
Christian morality to modern problems 
of sex. The younger generation has 
been accused of over-emphasizing the 
importance of sex. If the current trend 
in literature, in moving pictures, and to 
a certain extent in art, be taken into 
consideration, this is perhaps not an 
exclusive characteristic of the young 
people. In comparison with the pre-war 
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generation, however, it is undoubtedly 
true. And it may be laid very largely to 
the fact that economic pressure, with its 
drastic curtailment of marriage and 
family life, has resulted in new con- 
ceptions of personal morality and sex 
ual relationship concerning which the 
young people are profoundly puzzled. 
The church, if it deals with this ques- 
tion at all, is still apt to dwell upon the 
essential evil of sex, upon sex as the 
reason for man’s Fall, rather than upon 
its place in modern life. 

It will be said that to expect the 
church to deal with questions such as 
these, is to reveal a conception of reli- 
gion that is both superficial and ma 
terialistic. The more immediate issues 
of this generation, however, are apt to 
be materialistic. The relation of religion 
to the present trend in world affairs, the 
possibility of our economic disinheri- 
tance as a generation, the reconciliation 
of the Christian doctrine of humility 
with the competitivism of modern life 

. all these are questions concerning 
which the church, if it is to be the re- 
ligious leader of this generation, should 
take cognizance. 

By religious leadership, therefore, we 
mean a constructive consideration of the 
vital problems of this day and genera- 
tion. As to the means by which this 
leadership can be achieved, perhaps 
only the future will reveal them. It is 
obvious that at present the church has 
not as yet discovered them. The younger 
generation, however, has no desire to 
abolish the church. Not only are revolu- 
tionary methods fundamentally alien to 
the American mind, but we realize that 
in the church we have the one body 
corporate that represents and has rep- 
resented unswervingly throughout his- 
tory, the highest idealism of mankind. 
Its function and value in civilization are 
unique. And it is for the very reason 
that we recognize so clearly the neces- 
sity in society for the organized church, 
or for some body closely paralleling it, 
that we criticize it so stringently. For it 
is manifestly true that unless the church 
does awaken from its present torpor and 
does deal constructively, humanly, with 
the problems of this day and generation, 
it cannot demand the allegiance either 
of this generation or of the generations 
following. Religious leadership is the 
vested right and responsibility of the 
church. Will the church assume this 
responsibility ? 
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n every Thursday evening from 

November to the middle of 

May the quiet streets of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., are thronged by citizens, 
strolling with music books under their 
arms toward the old stone Moravian 
Chapel. 

Side by side entering the building 
are a melter from the open hearth, girls 
from the silk mills, a steel company 
official, a college professor, a carpenter 
—men and women from every walk 
of life, engaged in a purpose which has 
won for the community a unique fame. 
These chapel-goers are the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir. 

This year, on May 17 and 18, their 
annual festival will commemorate the 
250th anniversary of the birth of Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach by essaying the 
colossal task of giving both the Sz. Mat- 
thew Passion and the Mass in B Minor. 
It will mark also the continuance of a 
singular and colorful occasion, the news 
of which has penetrated to all corners 
of the civilized world. For this choir 
has contributed to the universal store 
of knowledge by being the first in the 
New World to produce some of Bach’s 
greatest works. In fact, many of the 
composer’s cantatas have been heard 
nowhere else during modern times. 

On the festival days, Bethlehem be- 
comes a cosmopolis. Here one may see 
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the Levantine countenance of a motion- 
picture executive, the fair hair and blue 
eyes of a British peer, the army officer, 
the corporation attorney, and the musi- 
cally elect from far and near, all drawn 
by the magnet of a group of singers 
who have something to offer which is 
not found elsewhere. 

There are drama and curious circum- 
stances in the fate which had led the 
Bach center of the New World to be 
located in an inland industrial city. 
The saga of the choir is rooted in a 
band of missionary zealots who came 
to America in colonial times. Its second 
growth was fostered by a demoniac lit- 
tle townsman by the name of Fred 
Wolle, who, in the year 1884, saw a 
vision for his people and followed it 
unflaggingly. Yet more than anything 
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else, the vitality of this choir is de- 
rived from the music of the master, 
Bach himself. 

Bach is to music what Shakespeare is 
to the drama, and he has suffered equal- 
ly at the hands of second-rate perform- 
ers. The music of Bach has the richness 
and architecture of genius. It is ro- 
mantic, passionate, devout, and color- 
ful, but it has been so mangled by 
pedants for generations that the com- 
poser has come to be regarded by the 
public as something great, but dreadful. 

A first pilgrimage to Bethlehem, 
then, to hear the Bach festival may be 
in the spirit of a hair shirt worn for 
culture’s sake. The first glimpse of the 
fiesta, however, reveals that here is 
something real. One enters the leafy 
campus of Lehigh University, amid a 
throng astir with expectancy. Seated on 
the grassy lawn about the Gothic 
church where the performances are 
held are literally hundreds of pilgrims, 
many of them with scorebooks in hand. 
One presses forward into the sudden 
cool dimness of the church. Daughters 
of the townspeople, dressed in white, are 
acting as ushers. Before the performance 
begins, every seat in the main sections 
and in both transepts of the church 
is occupied. Back of the conductor’s 
stand across the entire chancel of the 
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church rises tier upon tier of choristers, 
the sopranos and altos forming banks 
of white flanking on either side the 
dark masses of tenors and bassos. 

The conductor comes to the desk. 
The chorus of 280 voices rises to its 
feet. The voices swell forth with ac- 
complished musicianship and a devo- 
tional fervor which afford an experience 
new both to the music student and to 
the casual listener. The choir itself is 
lost in its revelation of the resources, 
the grandeur, and the exaltation of the 
Bach conception. This is musical pres- 
entation at its pinnacle. 

The dread of a turgid afternoon en- 
dured for culture’s sake has been dis- 
pelled. Bach is complex, however, and 
the richness of his imagination is 
grasped better on the tenth hearing than 
on the first. More than one listener finds 
that Bach is not exactly his dish. 

To suggest that Bach’s music, espe- 
cially the Mass in B Minor, has a per- 
fect production at Bethlehem, or has 
ever had, would be far from the fact. 
The intricacy and range of these com- 
positions is a continuous challenge to 
improvement. 

The very status of the choir, which 
asks no quarter, makes ripe meat for the 
musical critics who are prompt to find 
the flaws in the production. Yet one has 
only to listen to any other singing so- 
ciety to realize the supremacy of the 
sethlehem performance. Albert Stoessel 
has conducted the Mass in B Minor in 
New York with brilliant results from 
the orchestra, but with a curiously cold 
response on the part of the chorus. 
When Stokowski combined forces with 
the Westminster Choir in giving the 
Mass in B Minor a new standard of 
excellence was anticipated in many 
quarters. But the effect was that of a 
bravura concert piece presented at top 
speed and in loud voice, a shouting 
tumult barely recognizable as a Mass. 
The Bach music is a volkstimme. Tech- 
nically a professional concert hall or- 
ganization can produce the notes, but 
as a living work with the overtones, the 
foundation, and the inner tonal quality, 
it requires the tradition of a society 
equipped to understand it. 

That tradition in Bethlehem began 
with a colony of seventeen missionaries 
gathered in a log house at the forks of 
the Lehigh River in Pennsylvania, late 
in December, 1741. They were Mora- 
vians, so-called from the section of 
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southern Europe from which they were 
driven because of their religious faith. 
At the moment they were in the last 
extremity of poverty, unwelcomed by 
other religious sects in the New World, 
where they had sought a refuge. Theis 
future fate depended on the coming of 
their patron, Count Zinzendorf. 

At last he arrived, heard the account 
of their hardships, and on December 
24 held a Christmas Eve service. He 
went from the log cabin to the stalls 
where the cattle were quartered. In- 
spired by the sight of the manger, he 
led them in the ancient hymn by Adam 
Drese: , 

“Not Jerusalem, 
Rather Bethlehem, 
"Twas that gave us, 
Christ to save us, 
Not Jerusalem,” 


and from that event the town was 
called Bethlehem. 

The founding of the community in 
the midst of song was a significant be- 
ginning. There were many sects in the 
New World, such as the Covenanter 
Presbyterians, who believed that music, 
and especially instrumental music, was 
wicked. To the north were the Pilgrims 
and Puritans of New England, who 
conducted their services with a certain 
grimness. But the daring Moravians 
preached a joyous religion accompanied 
by song, supported with flute and vio- 
lin and harpsichord. 

The musical conductor of the little 
colony was Pyrlzus, a theologian from 
Leipzig and a contemporary of Bach 
in that city. Bach’s popularity at Leip- 
zig was very moderate, and there is no 
evidence in the records of the Moravian 
Church that Pyrlaus brought any of 
the composer’s works to this country. 
But, as musical historians know, the 
Bach choral works are based on the 
Protestant hymnology of his time, the 
same hymnology which the Moravians 
brought to America and continue to 
use in their churches to the present day. 

The Moravian colony from the be- 
ginning pursued its interest in music, 
not only in church hymn tunes, but 
also in the works of the great com- 
posers. During the Revolution their 
singing and orchestral work attracted 
the comment both of Washington and 
Franklin. Bethlehem was the first com- 
munity in America to perform Haydn’s 
Creation, in 1811, and The Seasons, in 
1834-35. For nearly seventy years, be- 
ginning in 1820, the city had a philhar- 


monic society, and a symphony orchestra 
has come into being this present season. 
Choral unions came and went. The de- 
tail is unimportant, but it is significant 
that the musical yeast was always stir- 
ring in the countryside. Here were the 
tradition and the folk-understanding of 
music ready to be shaped into a special 
direction. 

Then, in 1884, a Moravian youth, 
later organist of the Moravian Church, 
went to Munich for the more thorough 
study of the master Bach. During his 
lifetime, Bach enjoyed a modicum of 
fame. His Well-Tempered Clavichord 
had established his genius permanently 
among professional composers. His 
compositions for choir, however, had 
achieved little renown. They died with 
him, until Mendelssohn in 1821 re-dis- 
covered some of the Bach choral manu- 
scripts. In 1850 the enthusiastic re- 
search of Mendelssohn resulted in the 
Bachgesellschaft, a society devoted to 
the rescue and the publication of Bach’s 
complete works. The bulk of these com- 
positions (which included four Masses 
and some 300 cantatas) had not been 
performed for over a hundred years. 

The Moravian youth, J. Frederick 
Wolle, found these works a mine 
of the richest nature. He came home 
and began to interest a choral union 
which he conducted in the music of 
Bach. Finally, in 1892, he tried to pre- 
vail upon them to sing the ambitious 
Mass in B Minor, but they flatly refused 
to attempt it. Wolle (pronounced Wol- 
luh) resigned in disgust. Six years later, 
however, a few musical enthusiasts as- 
sembled a new group which promised 
to sing the Mass if Wolle would only re- 
sume conducting. Wolle himself real- 
ized the difficulties of the task he was 
attempting. In his public call for sing- 
ers he placed the following note in the 
local newspaper: 

This early closing of the list is necessitated 
by the nature of the self-imposed task. The 
Mass, owing to its huge proportions, its well 
nigh insuperable difficulties, and the almost 
inaccessible height of artistic plan, makes un 
usual demands and will yield to nothing short 
of complete surrender of the singers’ time, in- 
dustry and patience. 

The question whether in any sense of the 
word it pays to devote one’s self so thoroughly 
to the performance of a work beset with ob- 
stacles can best be answered by those members 
of the chorus who, since last December, have 
braved the difficulties, and who, with keen 
artistic insight, doubtless ere this have had re- 
vealed to them unsuspected beauties in un- 


looked for places in this veritable masterpiece 
of unspeakable power and imperishable glory. 
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In the spring of 1900 was given a 
Bach festival, the first in a long series 
which has followed. The choir, though 
growing out of the Moravian Church, 
included all elements of the community. 
Other influences had come to the forks 
of the Lehigh River which might con- 
ceivably have been hostile to the cause 
of music, yet circumstances made them 
a contribution. Lehigh University, a 
scientific school, was established here, 
and science might have disdained the 
art of music. But it so happened that 
Henry S. Drinker, for many years 
president of the university, was a musi- 
cian and a president of the Bach Choir. 
Since 1912 the festivals have been per- 
formed in the university church. 

The Lehigh students, of course, do 
not lose the opportunity to use the occa- 
sion for an educational purpose! A 
customary sidelight of the festival is 
the perennial freshman hovering _be- 
wildered near the choir entrance. He 
has been instructed by some senior to 
locate Mr. Bach and extend to the com- 
poser the courtesies of the university. 

The steel company at Bethlehem 
grew to enormous proportions and in- 
dustry conceivably might have sup- 
planted the arts. But Charles M. 
Schwab, the steelmaster, was a com- 
poser and organist in his early days, and 
he has been for years an officer of the 
choir board. The home of E. G. Grace, 
president of the company, and Mrs. 
Grace, has been continuously a center 
of musical interest. Wolle, then, was 
planting his seed in a community 
which was unitedly and progressively 
interested in music, not as a pretty 
diversion, but as a means of human 
expression. 

The conductor himself did probably 
more than any one to keep music a live 
and stinging issue, by dint of his in- 
furiating personality. Music suffers in 
most American communities because 
of the mouse-like quality of the average 
male musician, frequently a defensive 
nobody who sits below the salt. But 
Wolle burned with the zeal of a cru- 
sader and a tyrant who doffed his cap 
to no one. He continually offended the 
best people. This was not a form of 
inverted snobbery, for he offended ev- 
ery one with impartiality. 

If he attended a musicale where 
some visiting singer of note was invited 
to perform, he would leave the room 
or chatter through the performance. 
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He thought nothing of laughing sar- 
donically at any one who dared venture 
an opinion on a musical subject. At 
choir rehearsal he would read with 
glee any clipping of praise for himself; 
but should the same critic later give 
praise to another musician, Wolle 
would scorn the commentator as an 
ignoramus. 

All this was as healthy as it was un- 
comfortable. The eccentricities of the 
conductor, and consequently the activ- 
ities of the choir, could not escape dis- 
cussion. 

Moreover, Wolle was secretive. He 
had projected his plans for choral work 
several years ahead. Each festival (in 
the latter years) has given the Mass 
on a Saturday, and Friday sessions have 
been customarily devoted to the per- 
formance of cantatas or other composi- 
tions, frequently the first presentation 
in America. Every summer the con- 
ductor devoted himself to the excavation 
of these works and to their preparation 
for modern choir and orchestra. But he 
let no one know of his plans, vouch- 
safing only a mysterious smile to any 
inquirers. This, too, served to keep in- 
terest and curiosity astir. 

Yet before his master, the splenetic 
little conductor was humble. He would 
never permit the name of Wolle to 
appear on the festival program. The 
performance was to be Bach reincar- 
nate. Wolle was merely the servant, 
and on the cover of the program ap- 
peared only the portrait of the master, 
Bach. 

As the festivals became increasingly 
successful, Wolle had at his disposal 
funds beyond the dreams of most choir 
conductors—money for the most emi- 
nent soloists, money for scores and for 
famous symphony players to accompany 
the singers. The choir came to have 
an office, a paid secretary, and a list of 
guarantors ranging from California 
to France, including such diverse pa- 
trons as Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., 
Tosca Seidel, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
F. H. duPont, and Alfred A. Knopf. 
Tickets for the festivals were sold out 
long in advance, closely held by their 
possessors, and not even available at 
the agencies. 

But the worldly success was second- 
ary. At the core of the matter remained 
the conductor and his band of singers. 
To them the event was, and is, an Ober- 
ammergau: music, yes, but music as 





an expression of the Christus; as a 
tribute to and adoration of the Re- 
deemer; as the reaching forth of man 
toward unity with the Eternal. Be- 
tween Wolle and the choir there was 
an exceptional rapport. To the choris- 
ters the eccentricities of the conductor 
were immaterial, because by the fire 
of his own inspiration he was able to 
draw forth from them the fullest de- 
gree of expression. The fluency of his 
control over the singers and their re- 
sponsiveness to his conducting were a 
source of perpetual astonishment to the 
musical world, except as one realized 
the underlying devotional concept 
which actuated both choir and leader. 

With the death of Wolle in the 
autumn of 1932, the community was 
thrown back on its own resources. 
Would the Bach Choir continue? The 
answer was a revelation of the depth 
of its musical and devotional convic- 
tions, for even in the dark days of 1932 
and early 1933 the community engaged 
a new conductor and started to build 
for the future. 

From the standpoint of what will 
happen in the coming years, and of 
what materials Bethlehem has at hand 
to make a continuing contribution to 
the world’s music, the present state of 
the festival is even more arresting than 
its notable past. 

Of course, the chief material is the 
choir itself. Here is a group of 280 
persons nearly all of whom have at 
least several years’ experience in the 
singing of Bach. Moreover, to the com- 
munity as a whole the music of Bach 
is as familiar as the Bible. 

This native background is manifested 
in a number of vocal and instrumental 
groups through the city, each of 
which builds a richer musical under- 
standing for the choir and the rest of 
the community. Notable among these 
is the choir of the Pro-Cathedral 
Church of the Nativity under the di- 
rection of T. Edgar -Shields. This 
chorus of men and boys for two years 
has given Bach’s Christmas Oratorio 
at the holiday season with a success 
that bids fair to establish a permanent 
tradition. Shields is the organist of the 
Bach Choir, and a pupil of Wolle. He 
is probably the foremost Bach author- 
ity in America, certainly unexcelled in 
his understanding and interpretation 
of Bach’s choral works. Dr. Shields’ 
pervading influence in the community 
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is augmented by that of Mrs. Ruth 
Myers, pianist for the choir and a 
notable Bach student. 

Likewise significant to Bethlehem’s 
potential contribution as a musical cen- 
ter is the inauguration this year of a 
volunteer symphonic orchestra. Though 
it has no affiliation with the festival, its 
function is valuable. Ever since 1912 
when the choir found no adequate 
instrumental talent available at home 
and could afford to seek elsewhere, the 
festival has called upon the services of 
professional orchestra players. This has 
never been satisfactory. The visiting mu- 
sicians suffer from a lack of sufficient 
rehearsals and from unfamiliarity with 
the total experience which gives the 
choir its especial merit. The new or- 
chestra has energized the local inter- 
est in instrumental music and gives 
promise that some day the choir may 
again be enriched by the accompani- 
ment of understanding native musi- 
cianship. 

More lasting than individuals or phil- 
harmonic societies, there remains in 
Bethlehem the Moravian congregation, 
comprising three schools and colleges, a 
theological seminary and five churches. 
It continues to be a flourishing and 
dynamic center in the life of the city. 
Music is a part of its religious expres- 
sion as much today as in 1741. 

Its trombone choir, in existence since 
1756, is the only one of its kind, for 
only in Bethlehem will be found a four- 
part trombone band. The F bass trom- 
bone is rare, and the soprano trombone, 
built by the use of a special slide, is 
virtually unknown elsewhere. In fact, 
skeptics have come from afar to see 
with their own eyes that there is such 


an instrument. 

This trombone choir continues to 
play the ancient hymnology on which 
much of the Bach music was based. It 
plays from the belfry of the univer- 
sity church at the time of the Bach fes- 
tival, thus definitely uniting the initial 
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musical group of the community with 
the present day. 

In all this teeming interest in musical 
expression, the new conductor, Bruce 
Carey of Philadelphia, has found both 
an opportunity and a challenge. He has 
been engaged on a year-to-year basis, 
and the performance this spring will 
be the first real test of his powers. His 
initial performance two years ago was 
a memorial service to Wolle, and last 
year he had all the problems of a new 
man trying to carry on the traditions 
of his predecessor in the midst of a 
tumult of local comment, and in the 
face of considerable skepticism on the 
part of professional critics. 

Carey has preserved some of the tra- 
ditional interpretations of the Bethle- 
hem performances. This year, as pre- 
viously, the voice of the Master in the 
St. Matthew Passion will be sung by 
the entire bass choir instead of by a 
soloist. Broadly speaking, however, 
Carey’s conception is fundamentally 
different from Wolle’s. Wolle held that 
since Bach’s music is essentially poly- 
phonic, each melodic line sung by any 
division of the choir should carry its 
own expression. The total effect of the 
choir was not to be handled in terms of 
masses of sound, but as the interweav- 
ing of the different melodic elements. 
This he believed to be the soul and in- 
tention of Bach. 

Carey, raised in a different school, 
tends to place emphasis on the tonal 
effects of the totality of sound. He 
likewise differs in detail of interpreta- 
tion. The opening chorus of Come, Ye 
Daughters from the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion is an example. Wolle conducted 
this in the light of a Greek chorus 
brooding over and announcing majesti- 
cally the tragedy to come. The 12/8 
time of the score would seem to justify 
this view. But Carey takes this rapidly, 
as of a crowd rushing to a scene, sum- 
moning others. 

Carey is a singing teacher and gives 








to the chorus a far more thorough vocal 
training than his predecessor. The 
choir finds this valuable. Furthermore, 
it recognizes that no man should at- 
tempt to wear another’s shoes. Carey 
must work out with the choir his own 
interpretations. Thus only can the festi 
val, though different, preserve an au- 
thentic sincerity. 

Most important of all from the stand- 
point of the musical world is the ques- 
tion of whether the choir will continue 
to be a vehicle of musical research. That 
is the contribution which must be made 
by a conductor if the initial conception 
of the society is to be maintained. Re- 
call that the original performance of 
the B Minor Mass in Bethlehem was its 
first production in America. (Inciden- 
tally, the 1935 rendition is the 2ooth 
anniversary of the composing of the 
Mass.) At each festival season for many 
years the choir not only gave the tra- 
ditional music, but added Bach com- 
positions which had not been heard 
before. For the last three the 
programs have repetitious. The 
supreme ambition of the combination 
of the St. Matthew Passion in the same 
festival the B Minor Mass is 
justifiable as the 250th anniversary 
program. Presentation of established 
works will not, however, satisfy the 
creative fervor of a choir which has 


years 


been 


with 


been reared on the exploring of new 
fields. 

There remains much Bach material 
which has not been given in the New 
World and awaits the interpretation 
of a band of singers equipped to know 
what it is all about. The task today for 
the leader of the choir is to be studying, 
and building, the programs for several 
years ahead. In any course he under- 
takes, he is likely to provoke criticism 
and stir the fires of controversy. So 
mote it be. Whenever music is a fight 
ing issue in any community, its vitality 
as a vehicle of human expression re- 
mains assured. 


























wo new volumes—XIV and XV 
of the admirable and indispen- 
sable Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography have recently appeared, and 
apart from recommending its daily use 
as a work of reference, I like to give 
Scribnerians an opportunity to test 
their acquaintance with noted names 
in American history. Indeed it might 
be a good plan for reading clubs and 
occasional social gatherings to have 
some one read aloud selected lists of 
forty or fifty names from two or three 
volumes, have every one in the room 
write down a sentence indicating the 
significance of every name, and award 
a prize to the one who gets the largest 
number of correct annotations. 

Only two qualifications are necessary 
for admission to the Dictionary. First, 
you must die; and second, before you 
die, you must have done or said some- 
thing to attract the attention of the 
editors. 

If a writer be a man of genius and 
happen at the same time to be in a sec- 
tion of the alphabet comparatively free 
from great generals or great statesmen, 
he may beat all his competitors. 

For example: Volume XIV extends 
from Oglethorpe to Platner. Volume 
XV extends from Platt to Roberdeau. 

Now, considering in your mind all 
dead Americans from Oglethorpe to 
Roberdeau, who do you think receives 
the largest number of columns in the 
Dictionary of American Biography? 

Edgar Allan Poe wins by a large 
majority over his nearest competitors, 
who are James Otis, Tom Paine, Rob- 
ert Peary, Charles S. Peirce, William 
Penn, Franklin Pierce, James K. Polk, 


md Horace as Best Seller 


OtroRinthe D. A. B....R. C. Hutchin- 
son's Wholly Original Novel 
| —, Comments on Thirteen Recent Books... See yy 
“Infinity” mil DATS 


William H. Prescott; Poe receives eigh- 
teen columns, the runner-up being Tom 
Paine, with fourteen and a half. Two 
Presidents of the United States, Pierce 
and Polk, receive respectively seven 
and nine. This is as it should be. 

The editors are not afraid of prom- 
inence, no matter how it may be ac- 
quired. Thus you will find in these 
two volumes biographical information 
about Lydia Pinkham, Pocahontas, Pon- 
tiac, Daniel Pratt, “Tex” Rickard. This 
also is as it should be. 

Now I shall give my readers a test. 
From Volume XIV see how many of 
these names you instantly recognize, 
and about whom you can converse in 
telligently. When a number appears 
after a name, it indicates the number of 
columns received. 

James E. Oglethorpe 4, Chauncey 
Olcott, Frederick Lay Olmsted, Richard 
Olney 3%, James O'Neill 2, John Boyle 
O’Reilly 2, James Lawrence Orr 2%, 
James Orton, Norris G. Osborn, Thom- 
as B. Osborne, Thomas Mott Osborne, 
Herbert Levi Osgood, Samuel Osgood, 
Michael V. O’Shea, William Osler 8, 
Harrison G. Otis, James Otis 10, John 
Overton, Robert Dale Owen, Alpheus 
S. Packard, Benjamin H. Paddock, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Walter Hines 
Page 5, John K. Paine 5, Robert Treat 
Paine, Thomas Paine 14%, John G. 
Palfrey, A. M. Palmer, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, George Herbert Palmer, Pot- 
ter Palmer, Ray Palmer, Edwards 
A. Park, Benjamin Parke, Edwin P. 
Parker, Horatio Parker 6, Theodore 
Parker 6, Charles H. Parkhurst, 
Francis Parkman 7, Vernon L. Par- 
rington, William Ordway Partridge, 


Short " _ 


Simon N. Patten 5, Francis L. Patton, 
James K. Paulding, John Howard 
Payne 6, William M. Payne, Andrew 
P. Peabody, George Peabody, Joseph 
Preston Peabody, Charles W. Peale 5, 
Robert E. Peary 10, George W. Peck, 
Harry Thurston Peck, Rufus W. Peck- 
ham, Wheeler H. Peckham, W. A. 
Peffer, Benjamin Peirce 7, Charles S. 
Peirce 10, F. N. Peloubet, Edmund 
Pendleton, William Penn 9, Joseph 
Pennell 7, James H. Penniman, Boies 
Penrose, George F. Pentecost, William 
Pepper 54, James G. Percival, Berna- 
dotte Perrin, Matthew G. Perry 6, Oli- 
ver H. Perry 5, Thomas Sergeant Perry, 
Austin Phelps, Edward J. Phelps, Oli- 
ver Phelps, William Walter Phelps, 
David Graham Phillips, Wendell Phil- 
lips 3, Ferdinand Phinizy, Donn Piatt, 
John J. Piatt, Francis W. Pickens, Ed- 
ward C. Pickering, Timothy Pickering 
62, George E. Pickett, Charles Felton 
Pidgin, Franklin Pierce 7, James Pier- 
pont, Abraham Pierson, Arthur S. 
Pierson, Albert Pike 5, Charles A. Pills- 
bury, Charles Pinckney 5, Charles C. 
Pinckney 5, Thomas Pinckney 4, Ha- 
zen S. Pingree, Allan Pinkerton, Lydia 
Pinkham, William Pinkney 5, Louis 
V. Pirsson, William Pitkin. 


VOLUME XV 


Orville H. Platt 4, Thomas C. Platt 
4, Pocahontas 2%, Edgar Allan Poe 18, 
Joel R. Poinsett 4, James K. Polk 9, 
Leonidas Polk, Gustav Pollak, John 
Norton Pomeroy, J. Ponce de Leon 3, 
James B. Pond, Pontiac, William F. 
Poole, Henry V. Poor, Benjamin P. 
Poore, A. A. Pope, John Pope, Daniel 
Porter, David D. Porter 7, Fitz-John 
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Porter, Horace Porter, John A. Porter, 
Noah Porter 3, Sarah Porter, William 
Sydney Porter (O. Henry) 4, Louis F. 
Post, Alonzo Potter, Edward C. Pot- 
ter, Henry C. Potter, John W. Powell, 
Hiram Powers 442, Powhatan, Thom- 
as Pownall 5%, Bela Lyon Pratt, 


Charles Pratt, Daniel Pratt (defined as 
“vagrant”), Francis A. Pratt, Richard 





H. Pratt, Samuel O. Prentice, Elizabeth 
Prentiss, Samuel Prentiss, William H. 
Prescott 8, Francois Prévost, Bruce 
Price, Joseph Priestley 7, Morton Prince, 
Redfield Proctor, T. M. Prudden, 
George E. Pugh, Casimir Pulaski, Jos- 
eph Pulitzer 6, George M. Pullman, 
Raphael Pumpelly, John B. Purcell 4, 
John Purdue, F. W. Putnam, George H. 
Putnam, George P. Putnam, Israel Put- 
nam 3, Howard Pyle 5, William Pyn- 
chon, M. S. Quay, William A. Quayle, 
John H. Quick, Lemuel E. Quigg, Jo- 
siah Quincy 24, Josiah Quincy 6, John 
Rae, John Reed, Joseph Reed, Myrtle 
Reed, Thomas B. Reed 6, Walter Reed 5, 
William Marion Reedy, Tapping Reeve, 
Ada Rehan 4, Gilbert Reid, T. Mayne 
Reid, Whitelaw Reid 714, Frederic 
Remington, Ira Remsen 6, James Ren- 
wick 4, Fleming H. Revell, Paul Re- 
vere 3, R. B. Rhett, James F. Rhodes 4, 
C. A. Thorndike Rice, Wm. North 
Rice, T. W. Richards 7, H. H. Rich- 
ardson 8, George L. Rickard, George 
Riddle, John C. Ridpath, Sidney Rig- 
don, John M. Riggs, Jacob Riis, James 
Whitcomb Riley 344, W. H. Rinehart 
4%, George Ripley 4, David Ritten- 
house 4, George L. Rives, William C. 
Rives, James Rivington, John Roach, 
Chandler Robbins. 

The following names might have 
been included and I suggest them for 
the Supplement—Mrs. Peebles, author 
of excellent novels; William E. Quin- 
by, editor of the Detroit Free Press and 
Minister to The Netherlands. 

There is grave doubt as to Peary’s 
ever having reached the North Pole; 
this doubt should have received more 
emphasis. The long article on him is 
really a defense. 


When Mr. R. C. Hutchinson’s first 
novel, The Answering Glory, appeared 
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in 1932, I felt sure that another impor- 
tant novelist had come to delight our 
minds and gladden our hearts. This feel- 
ing was strengthened by his second work 
The Unforgotten Prisoner; and now let 
me urge upon my readers to buy and 
peruse attentively his third book—One 
Light Burning. You must take time to 
read it, for it cannot be read carelessly 
or hastily, and there are passages that 
compel reflection; but every moment 
spent on it will be richly rewarded. It 
is a romantic tale of adventure, of phys- 
ical agony in struggling in remote snow- 
fields, with a terrific love-story. The 
conversations are stimulating and in- 
spiring, amazingly enriched with cere- 
bration. The characteristics of every 
person in the book are brought out 
gradually by a number of delicate 
touches, so delicate that really the whole 
novel must be read through twice. 

There are two difficulties; I wish 
the author had supplied a map, for I 
have never read anything with so many 
place-names quite unfamiliar to me, 
and which I have tried in vain to dis- 
cover in atlases; there are also many 
apparently English words that I have 
never seen before. 

Secondly, the construction of the 
book is so queer as to be baffling; an- 
other reason why one must go back 
and read again in order to get the de- 
velopment of both characters and plot. 

But what a book! What intensity of 
passion, what intensity of thought! 
What a contrast in men! What selfish- 
ness and what grandeur! 

This is a wholly original novel, orig- 
inal in style, construction, characteriza- 
tion; it makes an indelible impression. 

Even characters that appear for only 
two pages are alive; compare the Amer- 
ican newspaper man with the conven- 
tional British depiction of such a person. 
But this young English novelist appar- 
ently likes Americans; the book is 
dedicated to a Rhodes scholar at Ox- 
ford. 

It is refreshing to read “in these days” 
a work of art so full of intellectual 
splendor, so completely on the side of 
the angels. 


Edna Ferber’s Come and Get It deals 
with the lumberjacks and the million- 
aire lumber-dealers of Wisconsin; it so 
happens that I know these people ex- 
ceedingly well, though mine lived in 
Michigan and hers in Wisconsin. The 





only artistic difficulty with her story is, 
that she has made her chief character 
so marvellously aglow with vigor and 
vitality, that when he is annihilated in 
the boat explosion, the flames destroy 
more than they were intended to. 

But the novel as a whole is so true 
to life, it is so accurate an interpreta- 
tion of an important section of the 
United States, it abounds in such vivid 
characters, it is written with such gusto, 
that it will be read with immense en- 
joyment and renewed admiration for 
the author. 


Marvin Lowenthal had a happy idea 
when he decided to take from the 
Essays of the great Montaigne the pas- 
sages dealing specifically with his life, 
arrange them in chronological order, 
and call the volume The Autobiography 
of Michel de Montaigne, for that ex- 
actly describes the book. He has gone 
not only to the Essays, but to Letters, 
and the Travel-Journal. The transla- 
tions he has made anew; we now have 
the wisdom, humor, tolerant spirit, 
civilized ideas of this man of genius 
in the form of a connected narrative. It 
would be difficult to find a more inter- 
esting book. 


The Georgian Scene, by Frank Swin- 
nerton, is a long, but steadily entertain- 
ing work of literary criticism and 
personal recollections of the chief fig- 
ures in British literature from 1900 to 
1934. It begins with Henry James and 
closes with contemporary writers like 
T. S. Eliot. Mr. Swinnerton combines 
powers of acute criticism with common 
sense and humor; and states his own 
views with refreshing candor. He will 
not expect every one to agree with him. 
For I think Riceyman Steps the finest 
thing Arnold Bennett ever wrote, with 
the one exception of The Old Wives 
Tale. 

Mr. Swinnerton’s good sense and 
judgment are seen at their best in his 
remarks on Joyce’s Ulysses, on D. H. 


Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, and on the 
“new” school of poetry. Seldom have I 
seen so long a book so chronically 
vivacious. 
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André Maurois’s book on Dickens is 
intended for French readers, which 
makes it particularly valuable and in- 
structive for everybody else. He states 
the case against Dickens more strongly 
than if he believed it, and then refutes 


it. 


Rose Macaulay’s Milton is an admir- 
able little book, even if the first sen- 
tence does contain 119 words. 


It is not often that a successful Amer- 
ican theater-manager writes a book on 
religion. But that is exactly what Ar- 
thur Hopkins has done in the slender 
volume called The Glory Road. He has 
always combined shrewdness with 
idealism; and here he shows the origin 
of his idealism; it is based on religious 
faith; not the kind that would satisfy 
every one, but at all events both sincere 
and noble. 


Joseph Verner Reed’s book on the 
theater, The Curtain Falls, is one of 
the most astounding works on theater- 
production I have seen. If there were 
ever a man who turned his mind inside 
out, who told all his experiments and 
mistakes with reserveless frankness, 
who spoke of those associated with 
him in the same way, you will meet 
him in this book. And what a picture 
of Jane Cowl! Calling Katharine Hep- 
burn an Italian primitive is perfect. 
Golly, what a book! 


Our distinguished American writer, 
Gertrude Atherton, has not only writ- 
ten many historical works and novels, 
but she is a master in the art of the 
short story. I am very glad to see now 
in book form The Foghorn (one of the 
best short stories she has ever written), 
together with other tales from her pen. 


Every book I read by James Hilton, 
the author of Mr. Chips, convinces me 





that he is a born novelist. I have just 
read The Meadows of the Moon and 
Terry, which he published in England, 
respectively in 1926 and 1927. They are 
not so finished in style and construc- 
tion as his later works, but they are 
eminently worth reading. I have now 
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read ten of his novels and shall have 
the other three read within two months. 


The Great White Silence, by Louis- 
Frédéric Rouquette, translated by O. 
W. Allen and A. Le Rebeller, is a 
thrilling story of Alaska, of men, 
women, and dogs. I have read many 
books on Alaska and many books on 
snow-journeys, but never anything 
quite like this. 


Men and Women of Far Horizons, 
edited by Jesse R. Wilson, is a small 
book giving the brief testimonies of 
missionaries in far-away localities. How 
different these people are from the mis- 
sionary in the popular play Rain, who 
was obsolete in 1850! But I suspect 
missionaries know more about drama- 
tists than dramatists know about mis- 
sionaries. If you are really interested in 
discovering facts about foreign mis- 
sions and about missionaries, may | 
respectfully suggest that you read this 
little book Far Horizons? And if you 
have no desire to find out the facts, 
might I respectfully suggest that you 
talk about something else? 


And now, hats off to Ogden Nash! 
This accomplished American humorist 
has given us a number of delightful 
books, but The Primrose Path is the 
best. A perfect book for reading aloud 
to those who are worthy of hearing it. 

Sense, humor, and wit 
With a flick of the lash, 


Are in every skit 
By Ogden Nash! 


BIMILLENNIUM 


One of today’s best sellers is the 
poetry of Mr. Q. Horatius Flaccus, 
more generally known as Horace. He 
was born two thousand years ago, al- 
though his intellectual and social atti- 
tude fairly represents 1935 A.D. There 
are to be many celebrations all over the 
world this year, and the American Clas- 
sical League is sponsoring lectures in the 
United States. The President of the 
League is Wilbert L. Carr, of Teachers 
College, Columbia, and the General 
Chairman of Committees is Roy C. 
Flickinger of the University of Iowa. 


Speaking of the Latin language, Doc- 
tor Newell Martin (aged 80) writes 
me the following letter: 

Dear Bill: 


While grubbing in a dictionary this morn- 
ing I came across a word that is new to me, 
























































a son of a gun of a fine word, productive of 
humility. Despicationes (Cic.) The opinions 
that are held, in regard to us, by people that 
despise us. Great people, those Romans! 


Asking for more information I re- 
ceived the following: 


It horrifies me to see you, with your own 
aged hand, writing daily to hundreds—I send 
this merely for completeness. 

(a) Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary—Despi- 
catio. Contempt. In plur. with ref. to a num- 


ber of persons—Mean opinion entertained of 
us by our fellow-creatures (Cic.) 

(b) My definition of Despicationes: Those 
unfi ng opinions of us which other people 
hold, but, usually, are too polite to express. 







Well, in Charlton T. Lewis’s Latin 
Dictionary, the one I use almost daily, 
because it is a good one, and because 
Lewis was the father of my late be- 
loved colleague, Charlton M. Lewis, 
also of the American poet, Mary Sinton 
Leitch, also of my college teacher of 
Greek, the late Joe Lewis, also of the 
wife of the present American Minister 
to Greece, Mrs. Lincoln MacVeagh, 
also of Mr. John Lewis, defines despi- 
catio as “contempt” and the plural as 
“sentiments of contempt.” Of course 
despicio means “to look down upon.” 
Lexicographer Lewis made no mistakes, 
either in Latin or in his offspring. But 
I enjoy Doctor Martin’s subtle addition 
to the definition. 


An interesting experience of appa- 
rent death is in a letter I have received 
from a former college athlete, now over 
seventy: 


Speaking of fear, I want to relate an expe- 
rience I went through a few years ago. I do 
so because it took away from me the fear of 
death. 

It was like this: I went home from the 

fice with a sore throat, but before morning 
I was a desperately sick man. An abscess had 
formed on the larynx and F could not breathe 
at times. At the crisis I could not breathe 
any more than I could through a brick wall. 
I knew I was dying and nodded goodbye to 
my wife and daughter and wondered when 
I would see my mother. But I was not afraid 
at all; 1 was consumed with curiosity. 1 went 
way down to the dark river. . . . In looking 
about I saw a very bright light, perfectly 
white. It came to my mind that it was a “stop 
& go” sign and so I looked at it for some 
time, but as it did not turn red or green I 
thought it must be the light over the “pearly 
gate” and I started for it, but came to myself 
in the room with the dear wife and daughter. 
I had actually lived through the first death 
struggle which the Doctors admitted, with 
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the statement that they never for a moment 
would have thought I could have survived; 
but I had no organic trouble and so here I 
am in the enjoyment of good health, at the 
office every day, although a very old man. 


I am grateful to Admiral L. H. 
Chandler, U. S. N., for reminding me 
of a poem [| had forgotten, and for 
referring it to literary conditions today, 
“blurbs,” etc. (The Course of Time, 
1827, by Robert Pollok). 


The story telling tribe alone, outran 

All calculation far, and left behind, 

Lagging, the swiftest numbers: dreadful even 

To fancy, was their never-ceasing birth; 

And room had lacked, had not their life been 
short. 

Excepting some—their definition take 

Thou thus, exprest in gentle phrase, which 
leaves 

Some truth behind: A novel was a book 

Three-volumed, and once read, and oft 
crammed 

Of poisonous error, blackening every page: 

And oftener still of trifling, second-hand 

Remark, and old, diseaséd, putrid thought; 

And miserable incident, at war 

With nature; with itself and truth at war: 

Yet charming still the greedy reader on, 

Till done, he tried to recollect his thoughts, 

And nothing found but dreaming emptiness. 

These, like ephemera, sprung in a day 

From lean and shallow soiléd brains of sand, 

And in a day expired: yet while they lived, 

Tremendous ofttimes was the popular roar; 

And cries of—Live for ever!—struck the 
skies. 


I rather think that the above is a pretty good 
description of some of the “literature” of the 
present day. And I sincerely hope that you will 
find pleasure and amusement in rereading the 
lines as I have copied them here. 

Rudyard Kipling has a poem entitled “The 
Three-Decker” which deals with the passing 
of the old three-volume novel, which is in- 
teresting in connection with the above lines 
by Pollok. 


THE ANTHONY ADVERSE CLUB 


Mrs. Louise T. Graham writes that 
Mrs. Shastid of Pittsfield, IIl., has read 


aloud the whole of the novel Anthony 
Adverse to her invalid husband, Dr. 
W. E. Shastid. 


THE FAERIE QUEENE CLUB 


Ruth Boyd, Professor of English at 
Pearl River College, Poplarville, Miss., 






, age 






informs me that one of her pupils, Slay 
Hemba, of Purvis, Miss., qualifies; and 
Professor Claud Howard, of South- 
western University, Georgetown, Texas, 
sends me the name of one of his pu- 
pils, Durwood Bailey. Mr. Bailey en- 
joyed the melodies of the F. Q., and he 
adds, “Beneath the gilt are sayings 
worthy of a materialistic Franklin, such 
as 


All wrongs have mendes, but no amendes for 
shame. 

For discord harder is to end, than to begin. 

He oft finds present help who does his grief 
impart. 

Who seekes with painful toile, shal Honour 
soonest find.” 


Isabel Fiske Conant, writing from 
Green Cove Springs, Fla.: 


I am crusading for the Spenserian sonnet. 
It seems to me far the finest of the forms. Its 
weaving of its pattern is the most convincing 
thing in writing. Like the Sapphic stanza it 
is so perfect that it is a joy to follow it, even 
without words that make sense or as little as 
possible. 


SIMPLY PLAYERS 


You who would act in a drama of true worth, 
Though you have been assigned a tragic cue, 
Tread the revolving stage of ample earth, 
lay up to the immortals watching you. 
Resent not any turning of the screw 


For is it not sufficient destiny 

To be heroic in their steady view— 

As emmets in your own—when they may be 

In some ordeal of their own history 

That the still higher ones have watched in 
turn? 

The circle widens on the infinite sea, 

The greater passions, beyond passion, burn. 

In your proscenium’s slow, rounding curve, 

Declare your lines, whatever end they serve. 


THE FANO CLUB 


The Fano Club is enriched by the 
membership of Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. 
Ely, Jr., Miss Alice Lounsberry, Dr. 
Earl Ingerson, Yale *34, Martha Anna 
Ingerson, and Mary Zoe Ingerson. 


The Fano Club dinner will be omitted 
this year. 


Samuel T. Pearl, of Chicago, writes 


to protest against the frequent use of “in- 
finite.” Why, O why is it ever used regarding 
things that are not infinite in its true sense? 
Of course I know that it is given a hyper- 
bolical meaning in the Standard and no doubt 
in others, which seems to justify limitations. 


Well, I suppose it is like hundreds of 
other expressions we use carelessly. 
One would have to be a precisian never 
to say “awfully” or “frightfully” or 
“thousands of times” or “endlessly” or 
“yours truly.” But the most splendid 
definition or rather description of In- 
finity I have ever seen is almost as awe 
inspiring as the thing itself. “Infinity” 
means that if you subtract anything 
from it, you have not in any way les- 
sened it, impaired it, or changed it. If 
you subtract five dollars from a mil- 
lion dollars, you have reduced the total 
by five, but if you subtract eight hun- 
dred billion from Infinity, Infinity re- 
tains after the subtraction exactly as 
much as it had before. 


BOOKS MENTIONED IN THIS ARTICLE WITH NAMES OF AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


Dictionary of American Biography. Vols. XIV 
and XV. Scribners. 

One Light Burning, by R. C. Hutchinson. 
Farrar and Rinchart. $2.50. 

Come and Get It, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday 
Doran. $2.50. 

The Autobiography of Michel de Montaigne, 
ed. Lowenthal. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

The Georgian Scene, by Frank Swinnerton. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50. 





The cory Road, by Arthur Hopkins. Dutton. 

The Curtain Falls, by J. V. Reed. Harcourt 
Brace. $2.75. 

The Great White Silence, by Louis-Frédéric 
Rouquette. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Men and Women of Far Horizons, by J. R. 
Wilson. Friendship Press, N. Y. $1. 


Dickens, by André Maurois. Harpers. $2. 


Milton, by Rose Macaulay. Harpers. $2. 

The Primrose Path, by Ogden Nash. Simon 
and Schuster. $2.50. 

The Foghorn, by Gertrude Atherton. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1.75. 

Terry, by James Hilton. Butterworth, Lon- 
don. 3s. 6d. 

The Meadows of the Moon, by James Hilton. 
Butterworth, London. 3s. 6d. 
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THOUGH those who know any- 
thing about Ernest Hemingway 
beyond his literary fame rank 

him high among the famous fishermen 
and hunters of the world, “Green Hills 
of Africa” is the first book he has ever 
written on his own sport. Like Fare- 
well to Arms, this story will appear in 
the Magazine in instalments, the last 
instalment to be published next No- 
vember. And what Burton Rascoe said 
of Farewell to Arms still holds good for 
“Green Hills of Africa.” “Every sen- 
tence he writes is fresh and alive. There 
is no one writing whose prose has more 
of the force and vibrancy of good, di- 
rect, natural, colloquial speech. His 
dialogue is so natural that it hardly 
seems as if it is written at all—one hears 
it.” He is now living in Key West, Fla., 
where the fishing is excellent. 


James Truslow Adams, who has 
probably done more than any one man 
to bring America’s history alive for 
people who are reading today, has for 
the last few years lived most of the 
time in London, although he expects 
next year to return to America perma- 
nently. At the moment of writing he is 
in this country, but expects to take 
again for this summer “the lovely old 
house which I had in Oxfordshire last 
year.” He expects to start writing soon 
on a book which centers more or less 
around the lives and ideas of Jefferson 
and Hamilton. 


Raymond Holden was born in New 
York City, on 82d Street, between West 
End Avenue and Riverside Drive, “at 
a time when that region was full of 
goats and truck gardens, in 1894, to be 
exact.” He went to school near there, 
graduated from Princeton and went 
straight from there to war. Since then 
he has been variously editor, publicity 
man, author, farmer, banker. He has 
written a book of poems, two detective 
novels, a life of Abraham Lincoln, and 
a new novel is coming out in the fall. 
It was written for the most part on 
trains as he rode about the country in 
the course of his regular work, which 
is doing industrial research for one of 


Behind the Scenes 


More talk about Erskine Cald- 
well’s “Kneel to the Rising Sun.” . . . Praise for “Victorians Had a Word 
Scrisner’s protests arrest of John Strachey. 


the large New York banks. He says 
he would still rather play baseball than 
eat, and watching professional games 
is almost as good as playing. 


Several outstanding articles on the 
relief situation have been written by 
C. Hartley Grattan in the last few 
years, and they are all distinguished by 
the fact that he studies the background 
of relief as well as the foreground. The 
present article, “They Didn’t Spare the 
Trees,” is some of this background ma- 
terial. 


“We Are Alone” is the third story of 
Barbara Webster’s to appear in Scris- 
NER’s. She was born in Saint Louis, and 
after two years at Wellesley and some 
years of study abroad, she married Ed- 
ward Shenton, and has settled down to 
her writing in an old Pennsylvania 
farm house. She has a son, but believes 
that a woman should have creative 
work outside her home. 


Esther Dette was born in Pelham, 
N. Y., and spent her childhood in New 
York City. After graduating from West- 
over and Radcliffe she settled down in 
New York and now has three sons. 
“The Flesh of a Martyr” is her first 
published story. 


“When Gentlemen Fall Out” is the 
story of another of the many fascina- 
ting and historical adventures to which 
Stephen Bonsal fell heir as correspond- 
ent for The New York Herald in the 
old days when reporting was reporting, 
and life seems to have been full of ex- 
citing incidents at every turn. 


J. Frederick Essary has been for twen- 
ty-three years Washington, London, and 
Paris correspondent of The Baltimore 
Sun and is now the dean of the corps 
of Washington correspondents. He has 
seen seven Presidents come and six go. 
He has covered every national political 
convention since 1912 and has travelled 
with every candidate for the Presidency 
since 1908 with the exception of La 
Follette in 1924. He has reported six 
international conferences including the 
Paris Peace Conference, and in 1932 he 
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was awarded the Chester D. Pugsley 
$1000 prize for the best Washington 
correspondence of the year. He knows 
his Presidents and he knows his press. 


Although Josephine K. Newton was 
born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, she had 
her preliminary schooling in London, 
England, where her father, Joseph Fort 
Newton, was minister at the City Tem- 
ple during the War. Naturally she has 
very vivid wartime memories of Lon- 
don, soldiers marching, canteens, the 
long queues where they waited for the 
daily rations of food; air raids and the 
Armistice. After the War her family re- 
turned to New York City, where her 
father had the Ministry of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity. She went to 
Vassar in 1927 but left in the middle of 
her junior year to travel through Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland, and didn’t finish till 1932, and 
then with Phi Beta Kappa. She got a job 
with a feature syndicate in New York 
writing newspaper stories, feature col- 
umns, and radio programs of all kinds 
and then became a member of the con- 
tributing staff. She now writes serial 
novels for the syndicate and has written 
several articles on the young people of 
today for national magazines. 


John C. Long is well known as a biog- 
rapher and essayist, but it is not so gen- 
erally known that he was at one time 
writing musical criticism for The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, The Springfield 
Union, and other publications. Nor do 
most people know that at seventeen he 
was an organist and choir director. He 
has lived in Bethlehem for several years 
and is closely in touch with the spirit 
and feeling of the community. 


One often hears or reads of people 
who work prodigiously all day long and 
who seem to have talents in many fields, 
but it is unusual to come in contact 
with one. Charles Cooke gets up every 
morning at 6:15 so that he can write 
fiction (and he sells it) from seven till 
ten, rain or shine. The rest of the day 
he gives to work on a New York maga- 
zine, but manages to get in a minimum 
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of an hour’s daily piano practice on 
the side. He has studied piano as a 
private pupil for the last four years 
with James Friskin of the Juilliard 
School, and intends to continue. He 
goes to the circus again and again when 
it is in town and knows Dexter Fellows, 
Clyde Beatty, Fred Bradna, and the 
Wallendas well. He has profound ad- 
miration for the skill and courage of 
the Wallendas and has studied their act 
minutely for several seasons. He thinks 
there is no greater writing in the Eng- 
lish language than the concluding chap- 
ters of Thomas Wolfe’s Look Home- 
ward, Angel. His father is Doctor 
Joseph B. Cooke, retired, formerly one 
of the most prominent obstetricians in 
New York City. 


HE “Kneel to the Rising Sun” 
controversy is still raging and we 
introduce a series of letters on 
both sides with the following comment 
by Harry Hansen in The World-Tele- 


gram: 


SHARE-CROPPERS 


For several years magazine editors have 
been telling me about a horror story by Er- 
skine Caldwell, which they found too terrible 
to print. They said it dealt with a white share- 
cropper who fell into a pen of ferocious hogs 
and was eaten. One editor, who described 
this at lunch, grew pale and choked on his 
olive pit. 

This story, “Kneel to the Rising Sun,” is 
published in the February Scripner’s, after 
exciting strong feelings in the ScriBNER sanc- 
ee 

Lonnie is another Jeeter Lester, a spineless, 
wilting weasel who can’t fight back. Lonnie 
is the result of years of privation, want, brow- 
beating. 

The public will ask whether Mr. Caldwell 
is justified in picturing a villain as extreme as 
Gunnard and a victim as pitiful as Lonnie. 
My guess is that the lynchings have uncovered 
various Gunnards, whereas the plight of the 
share-cropper is clearly explained in Charles 
Johnson’s “Shadow of the Plantation,” which 
I vainly tried to get added to the White House 
library. 

Like Harriet Beecher Stowe Caldwell does 
not deal in pastel tints. He seems to be writ- 
ing an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the share- 
cropper. 


The italics are ours. 


Mrs. Florence Bossenberger of Chi- 
cago writes: 


Congratulation on “Kneel to the Rising 
Sun.” It is equal to if not greater than, “The 
Piece of String.” How unforgettably Cald- 
well has drawn cowardice, cruelty, greed, 
hunger, and lust. How he has set the simple 
human kindliness of Clem over against ihe 
weakness and blood lust of the white men in 
the story. This story should be reprinted and 
spread broadcast over our land until we are 
all quickened into action against these horrors. 





We are hypocrites to rail against Hitler and 
his race atrocities while we tolerate the awful 
degradation of the South with its impoverish- 
ed “‘croppers”’ of both races. 

This story will live because it is full of the 
stuff of life. I am telling every one about it 
and have bought five copies to give away— 
and I can’t afford to do it but this is the kind 
of thing that causes one to forget what they 
“can't afford” to do. 


Mrs. J. Gardner Wilson of Indian- 
apolis: 


From observations remembered from my 
youthful years, I am able to recognize a true 
story in Mr. Erskine Caldwell’s contribution, 
told with eloquent restraint. 

Many people know it in different phases 
who are not accessible to pressmen. Scris- 
NER's show traditional breadth and liberality 
in finding this document for the instruction of 
the people. 


Ralph Coghlan of The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 


I don’t understand why you had any mis- 
givings, as you seem to have in “Behind the 
Scenes” about Erskine Caldwell’s “Kneel to 
the Rising Sun.” This is a perfectly superb and 
powerful story and presents the picture of the 
type of southern feudalism which does not 
contain the saving grace that has so often been 
claimed for southern feudalism in general, of 
noblesse oblige. Vll bet it will be considered 
one of the best short stories of 1935. 


Harry McCormick of Chicago: 


I have not quite got over Caldwell’s story 
in your last issue. In fact I never want to get 
over it. I have no hesitancy in venturing that 
not one read the story and then put it aside 
without reading it again. 


There were, of course, as we knew 
there would be, those who felt that the 
story had no excuse for being. Yet the 
need for serious interpretation of this 
social situation was borne out strongly 
by something which came out in the 
papers at about the time the story first 
appeared on the stands. An FERA in- 
structor in Arkansas was arrested be- 
cause he made a speech of protest about 
the conditions among the sharecrop- 
pers. 

Mrs. H. Van Cleef of New Haven 
writes that after reading the story: 

I felt as if I had been a party to a crime 
and felt that dreadful ineffectual feeling that 
I could do nothing about it. This is the truth 
—it was the first thing I thought of upon 
awakening yesterday morning. ...If the 
story could do any good (if conditions are 
such in the South) well and good. But I pre- 


fer to avoid such reading matter. It is re- 
volting and irritating and depressing. 


T. J. Campbell of Knoxville, Tenn.: 


I am “wasting a stamp” to express my hor- 
ror that you should purchase and publish such 
a story as that recently appearing in your 
magazine under the caption of “Kneel to the 
Rising Sun.” For obvious reasons I shall not 
attempt to enumerate my objections. 

I am absolutely sick at heart that a publica- 


BEHIND THE SCENES 





tion which has done so much for popular edu- 
cation should lend itself to such a vile carica- 
ture. 


Rose Wells of Yaphank, N. Y.: 


I have just cut those pages (the Caldwell 
story) from my magazine, torn them in small 
bits and thrown them in my office waste 
basket. Have done so because I fear I might be 
tempted by morbid curiosity to read the thing. 

Of course I've glanced at it. Enough to see 
what it is. Enough to see what happened to 
the dog! 

Why in Heaven's name should I read it? 
Isn't life painful enough? Are there not hor- 
rible things enough that one cannot escape 
knowing without storing up in one’s brain 
such things from a story? Is it for recreation 
or profit? Useful to know of conditions among 
sharecroppers in the South? Why? Unless we 


are going to do something about it. 


Fanning of the flame of public opin- 
ion till something zs done about it is 
what we hope that this story and others 
like it will accomplish. For apparently 
there are still those who believe that 
there is nothing which can be done 
about it. 


Miss Claire Williams of Albion, 
N. Y.: 


I cannot imagine what madness possesses 
men like you to be constantly dealing out such 
revolting material about such revolting and 
insignificant scum. I do not need in my read- 
ing to be harrowed, shocked or alarmed. | 
am not especially tender-minded. I am and 
have long been familiar with the idea that 
there is much that is base and odious about 
the human race. I do not need to have this 
idea brought to my attention or dwelt upon. 

It is quite possible that you feel that that 
story is justifiable as an appeal to pity for a 
downtrodden group. Believe me, they aren't 
worth pitying. The sooner the white trash 
starve to death, the better. As for the negro 
—he was pitiable, but the cards were stacked 
against him and his kind from birth. There 
is the answer. 


Miss Williams goes on to give ex- 
amples of “cussedness” among this 
group with whom she was at one time 
in close contact. Unquestionably there 
are cases like the ones she describes. It 
is, however, a serious question whether 
such people are just naturally “cussed” 
or whether their economic and social 
condition has been a determining fac- 
tor in their development. 


There were some who felt the un- 
pleasantness of the story but under- 
stood, with us, the necessity for it. 
Elsa Gidlow of San Francisco: 


I am glad you had the courage to publish 
the Caldwell story, even though I think it a 
pity that most of the best American short 
stories just now are on the level of sensation. 
But violence is the obverse of sentimentality 
and until we acquire the philosophical tough- 
ness to transcend the one it is no use cavilling 
at the other, I suppose. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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(ie boys and girls play hard they use 
practically every muscle in their bodies. 
They run, jump, bend, twist and turn. It is 
the exercise they need to strengthen their 
muscles, straighten their backs, deepen their 
chests and square their shoulders. 


Youngsters who are taught, as a part of 
their physical education, the other hygienic 
habits that have to do with posture, diet, 
cleanliness, fresh air and sleep, are bound to 
build stronger, healthier bodies. The pleasure 
found in exercise and in the skill acquired 
in those early years should encourage these 
boys and girls, when they are grown up, to 
continue their physical activity. 


Fathers and mothers can learn from their 
children at play. It is easy, as one grows 
older, to give up exercise at the very time 
when it is needed. Perhaps you have for- 
gotten that you require exercise to keep 
your heart and lungs in tune, to stimulate 
circulation, to preserve a correct posture 
which aids digestion and a more active func- 
tioning of other body organs. 


There are some persons to whom vigorous 
exercise might be harmful. But unless your 
doctor has advised against your taking rea- 
sonable amounts of physical exercise, the 
booklet prepared by the Metropolitan's 


FREDERICK H, ECKER, PRESIDENT s 


Health— 


through Kxercse 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dept. 535-S. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


your Bureau of Physical Education. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATI 





Please send me the new publication on Exercise prepared by 











Bureau of Physical Education will be helpful 
in supplementing your normal outdoor activ- 
ity. You will not begrudge the few minutes 
a day given to exercise when you begin to 
get the benefit from it. 


The Metropolitan has sent to policyholders 


and their neighbors more than 1,500,000 


illustrated Exercise Charts. Send the coupon 
for the 1935 revised edition of the publica- 
tion on Exercise. 
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@ Brobdingnagian symphony of Gusta\ 
Roy Harris composes work especially for the phonograph. 


a neapolis. . 
<9? .. . Colorful 


music 
Zarathustra displays magnificent tone of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


honograph Records 


By Richard Gilbert 


Mahler recorded in Min- 


from Central Europe. 


Strauss’s 
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HE Brucknerites and Mahlerites 

of America will no doubt dance 

for joy at the appearance of the 
bulky album of eleven large discs con- 
taining all five movements of Gustav 
Mahler’s interminable, hybrid Sym- 
phony in C minor, the second in a co- 
pious list of nine. Ordinary music lov- 
ers, I suspect, will remain healthily 
quiescent. Mahler’s “Resurrection” 
symphony, after a couple of hearings 
from the phonograph, will no longer 
prove debatable, | believe, but, in quite 
a number of stretches, will appear as 
tedious and banal as most critics have 
leng contended. Because of Victor’s 
labor of love (and the more promising 
recording of Bruckner’s seventh sym- 
phony made at the same session) the 
Bruckner Society bestowed upon Re- 
cording Director Charles O’Connell the 
Bruckner Medal of Honor for 1935. 

To record Mahler’s elephantine work, 
Eugene Ormandy enlisted, in addition 
to his Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, the services ef the Twin City Sym 
phony Chorus (a choir of more than 300 
voices); Corinne Frank Bowen, so 
prano and Ann O'Malley Gallogly, 
contralto. Of lesser importance are the 
church bells and pipe organ concen- 
trated in the blasting finale: “The Great 
Summons.” 

Not content with the symphonic form 
as he found it—yet unable to pour into 
the classic mold a new, bracing musical 
vitality—Mahler succeeded only in in- 
venting strange irrelevancies and _ ill- 
proportioned inflations. Yet, as Or- 
mandy’s thorough and sensitive reading 
attests, the C 
modically strains to heights of real tal- 


minor symphony spas 


ent and genuine emotion. The im- 
pressive, portentous opening of the first 
movement, the carefree buoyancy of 
the second as it gets under way with 
Haydnesque elasticity, and the under- 
lying pathos of the chorale-like fourth 
with its beautiful contralto solo—all 
contain moments of musical eloquence. 
Mahler’s main faults lie in his erratic 
attempts to provide variety of mood. 


His transitions are not in the best ot 
taste; too often his heroicisms evaporate 
into vacuous blatancy. Mahler’s origi- 
nality appears mostly in his peculiar in- 
terpolations, such as the choruses and 
vocal solos and duets found in the sec- 
ond symphony. He also increased the 
variety of the orchestral palette; yet 
even here his propensity for such 
heaven-storming accessories as_ three 
deep-toned bells, six tympani and other 
extensions of the battery and brass only 
emphasize the general impotence of his 
Brobdingnagian utterances. 

The huge tonal forces assembled for 
this recording are reproduced with rare 
fidelity. Victor engineers are unremit- 
ting in their efforts to encompass com- 
pletely the most complex sonorities; in 
engraving this symphony they have 
surpassed all previous achievements 
(Victor set No. M257). 


II 


Other recordings made in Minneap- 
olis last January add greatly to the nov- 
elty of current lists. First there is the 
new overture, Johnny Comes Marching 
Home, by a recording 


which establishes something of a prece- 


Roy Harris, 


dent in the methods of publishing and 
introducing new music. The Victor 
Company commissioned this work di 
rectly, stipulating that it receive its 
world début through the medium of a 
Red Seal record. Harris supplied a 
work in his most vigorous vein, and 
went to Minneapolis to assist Ormandy 
in preparing it for recording. The old 
army tune—its original title seems to 
have been When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home—ates from Civil War times. 
Its authorship was claimed by Patrick 
Gilmore, an Irish-American band mas- 
ter of the Union Army. Harris’s varia- 
tions on the robust and lilting air are 
terse and sententious, his orchestration 
This driving 


gaunt and strapping. 


overture, well played and recorded, is 


recommended as a lusty and uncom- 
promising example of modern Ameri- 
can composition, Its rapid generation 


mirrors the contemporary scene, and its 
rigid boniness draws comparison with 
the recent paintings of the 
school, best exemplified in the work of 
Grant Wood and John Stewart Curry. 


prairie 


More conventional music than the 
above is Georges Enesco’s Roumanian 
Rhapsody in A Major, also played by 
the Minneapolis Symphony, under the 
(Victor Nos. 
1701 and 1702). Vivacious rhythms and 


direction of Ormandy 


captivating folk tunes provide infectious 
musical entertainment such as go well 
with liquid refreshments and_ high 
spirits. The woodwinds are exception- 
ally well recorded. 

One of the matchless orchestral splen- 
dors to be found in the galaxy of Strauss 
tone-poems is the “sunrise” at the open- 
ing of Also sprach Zarathustra, where 
the tremolo of bass strings and the beat- 
ing of wild tympani usher in that fa- 
mous reiterated brass passage, building 
up to one of the most shattering and 
grandiose crescendos in symphonic 
music. In recording the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s playing of | this 
eloquent introduction, the new proc 
esses have made possible the greatest 
volume of sound ever successfully en- 
graved upon a record—an amazing feat 
which indicates the extended range of 
dynamics that can now be caught and 
reproduced by means of recording tech- 
nic. Providing, of course, you have a 
suitable reproducer. The Bostonians’ r¢ 
turn to the roster of active Victor re 
cording organizations could have taken 
place under no more auspicious cir 
cumstances than those proffered for this 
recording. Dr. Koussevitzky’s fine taste 
in phrasing and tone-color and dynam- 
ics merits exceptional praise. If you ar¢ 
looking for a genuine thrill or what 1s 
known as an eye-opener, by no means 
miss hearing these records (Victor set 


No. M257). 


(Scripner’s Phonograph Department 
will be discontinued during the June, 
July, and August numbers, but Mr. 
Gilbert’s reviews will reappear in the 


early Fall.) 
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We are offering some of 
THE WORLD’S BEST 
RECORDED MUSIC 
50c wn, 5c 


Per Record (values $1.50 & $2.00) 
Among thousands of other marvellous values are 
to be had the following Symphonic and Orches 
tral Works 
BACH’s_ Brandenburg Concertos, B EE - 
THOVEN’s Nine Symphonies, CHOPIN’s Piano 
Music, BRAHMS’ Symphonies, DVORAK’s 
New World, FRANCK’s D Minor, RAVEL’s 
Bolero, SCHUBERT’s “Unfinished,” WAG- 
NER’s Prelude & Liebestod from Tristan, etc., etc. 

All Brand New Electric Recordings. | 
Call or Write for a complete list. Mail Orders 
> Safe Delivery Guaranteed! 


or The Gramophone Shop, Inc. 


2 18 East Forty-Eighth Street 
S New York 
The World's Best Recorded Music 
















Filth Abenue 
Rases 


are Carrying More Pas- 
sengers Than Last Year 


@ This was also a fact in the months of Febru 
ary and March, although some people thought 
that the Madison Avenue buses would take 
passengers away from the Fifth Avenue buses 


@ It is quite evident that Fifth Avenue bus 
passengers know what they are paying ten 
cents for—a comfortable, seated ride. That is 
what they want and they are willing to pay for 
it. A large percentage of bus passengers come 
from the highest income rated sections of the 


City. 


@ The Fifth Avenue buses are rightly called 
“The Shoppers’ Motor.” During the past 12 
months 284,294 passengers were carried to the 
Wanamaker store by the Fifth Avenue buses; 
366.918 passengers were carried away from 
Wanamaker’s. A survey made by the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company a few years ago when 
the coaches were carrying only 46,000,000 pas 
Sengers a year, showed that based on a month's 
tabulation the buses delivered to 


pessengers per yeer 


Lord & Taylor's 378,000 
Altman's 423,000 
McCreery’s Fifth Avenue Entrance 233,400 
Best & Co 184,500 
Franklin Simon & Co. 134,700 


Let us send you our presentation 


Agency commission 15°; 
Cash discount 2°7 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, Jr. 
Advertising Space 
in the Fifth Avenue Buses 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Caledonia 5-215! 











Behind the Scenes 


Continued frim page 320) 


Ralph Coghlan of St. Louis in addi- 
tion to his Caldwell statement writes: 


I want to give three loud cheers for the 
February number of Scrisner’s. It is the most 
distinguished number of your magazine that 
I have seen. I must make a slight exception 
in the case of the first article, by Mr. Beard. | 
thought it was a highly interesting and stimu 
lating article but that it should have been 
entitled “Historian in Search of an Analogy.” 
It seems to me that in practically predicting a 
war with Japan, Mr. Beard was merely trying 
to write an article with a neat pattern. How 
ever, I will not quarrel about that. 

I naturally enjoyed very much Henry Prin- 
gle’s article about Frank Cobb. From my own 
point of view, I am a little sorry that the ar- 
ticle did not contain an appreciation of Cobb's 
fine editorial technique. Among editorial 
writers, his editorials are supposed to be a 
model of what this very difficult form of writ 
ing should be. 

You have performed the remarkable feat of 
discovering a woman of uncommon common 
sense in the person of Helen van Pelt Wilson. 
Feminists will most certainly raise loud cries 
to the heavens against her, but Mrs. Wilson is 
too smart to be annoyed by 
much impressed by David Carl Colony's dis- 


that. I was also 


cussion of the disposition that is made of mis 
sionary funds, but that may be partly becauss 
I am congenitally opposed to putting pants on 
the heathen. 


T is not often that a magazine gets a 
jump on the news and is able to 
publish an article bearing directly 

on a controversy raging in the news- 
papers. By a combination of good luck 
and good management the article by 
John Strachey, “Should I Be Deport 
ed?” was being run off the presses at 
the very moment he was being arrested 
in Glencoe, Ill. Our pleasure at an edi 
torial coup was more than considerably 
dampened by the fact that Mr. Strach 


| ey’s arrest was the means of bringing 





about our prominence, and although 
we are entirely unsympathetic with his 
political views, a telegram was immedi 
ately dispatched to Washington regis 
tering a protest at Mr. Strachey’s arrest. 

Life in the editorial offices, already 
having deteriorated to a series of tele 
phone calls, became really a problem 
when, a few days after the arrest, it ap 
peared that some of the charges on 
which his arrest was based, had their 
foundation in an article, “Why I Be 
came a Communist” signed with 
Strachey’s name and appearing as a 
copyrighted article in a small New 
York magazine. The article was, as Mr. 
Strachey pointed out by long distance 
telephone, a garbled and unauthorized 
version of “The Education of a Com- 
munist” which was published, some of 
you may remember, in our February 
issue last year. The tinkering with the 
article resulted in something couched 


(Continued on page 24) 





Serge Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orch estra 


contribute the 


First Electrical Recording of 


THUS SPAKE 
ZARATHUSTRA 


UCH is the range of Richard Strauss’ “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” 


and such is its sweep 


of dynamics—that no method of recording 


has heretofore been able to capture it all. 


That you can hear it now on your phono- 


graph, without loss of a single tonal effect, is 
a triumph of the new Victor Higher Fidelity 


process of reproduction. 


le 


As one critical listener says of this new re- 


ase: “I am sure that this album must usher 


in a new era of recording. It has such tremen- 


dous earth-shaking power with no sacrifice of 


tone quality, that at last we have something 


to make us cry aloud from the housetops.” 


‘his magnificent tone poem is famous as a 


special feature of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra’s current repertoire. When the recording 


was made, a portion of it was broadcast over 


a national radio hook-up. 


Those of you who heard this broadcast, fine 


as it was, will be struck by the superiority of 


the recording over the very same performance 


as it came over the air. You can hear it at your 


Victor dealer’s today. 


ASK TO HEAR ALSO 


“When Johnny Comes Marching Home’’ 


by 


An American Overture 


Roy Harris...played by Eugene Ormandy and the 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Record No. 8629 


VICTO 
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RCA Victor Division 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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y If | Should Ever Travel ~™ 


By Katherine Gauss Jackson 


@ “A traveller from an antique land” speaks of Greece. . 
mer schedules are full of tours to Russia. Scotland from a bicycle. . . . 


New England offers every kind of vacation suggestion. 


the classics. 


TERRELL LL 2 PPPPISIFIIIOOIE 


y travel experience this month 
has been strangely touched 
with classical allusions. A 
work-weary friend of mine who was 
sent on a forced vacation this winter 
went to Greece. When she got back I 
could hardly wait to hear her impres 
sions of that too-little-kKnown country. 
She refused to give me generalities. 
“How can I?” she said. “I only went to 
Athens, I saw mostly the American 
colony there, I can’t speak the language, 
and so what could I tell you?” When I 
asked her please not to be stuffy (she 
never is); told her that surely she must 
have had some sensations worthy of 
being passed on if only as personal re- 
actions, she gave me some double-bar- 
relled answers showing, as no burrow- 
ing into Greek history or readings in 
the well-beloved if now quite forgotten 
Greek masters ever did it for me, why 
we would like Greece if we went there 
today. 

“If I told you,” she said, “that Athens 
was a sea of mud the day I got there, 
and that the first thing I bought was a 
pair of boys’ rubbers to replace my 
flimsy toe-models, you would get al- 
together a wrong impression unless I 
went on to tell you that from that day 
on, the sun shone during the entire 
three weeks I was there, that I never 
wore the rubbers, and that the air has 
a sparkling clarity and exhilarating 
quality I’ve never known anywhere else 
in the world.” Looking at her I could 
believe that. 

“Then if I told you, for example, 
that what struck me most when I first 
drove around the countryside was the 
dearth of green grass; that the country 
seemed barren and brown—the girl I 
stayed with for instance had not a blade 
of grass in her large yard though her 
flower garden was lovely—you would 
have no possible conception of the soft 
silver shimmer of the olive trees every- 
where, of the delicate green of their 
leaves that keep always the look of 
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Courtesy Intourist 


VIEW FROM HOTEL, CRIMEA 


leaves here when they are turned inside 
out before the coming of rain.” That is 
the way she described them. 

“If I told you some of my opinions 
of some archzologists you would not 
know about all the others and the won- 
derful work they are doing, or of how 
sitting in the sun by the excavations at 
the Agora, with the Acropolis towering 
white above you in the clear air, you get 
a completely false but comfortable im- 
pression that with the past so close, and 
the present so perfect, the future seem- 
ing so inconsequential, time is sus- 
pended there and life will go on forever 
the same.” The recent revolution came 
and went shortly after she left. 

Her final remark brought me down 
to earth. “And if I said that there are 
few cows—I suppose because of poor 
pasturage—and that there is no milk 
for drinking or cooking—you would 
have no idea at all of how delicious 
and interesting Greek cooking is.” 

That has been bothering me every 
day since. Can you imagine planning a 
day’s menu with no milk? Think on the 





. Sum- 


Tours with 


desserts! No custards, no puddings, no 
junkets or ice-cream. No cream in the 
coffee, finally, no milk in the tea. Yet 
if some one else took care of the plan- 
ning how I should love to go to Greece! 
And there are definitely people who 
take care of the planning. A magnifi- 
cent tour of fifty-five days leaving New 
York on one of the large boats, takes 
in two days in Athens, and goes besides 
to so many other places that I can’t list 
them all, but among them are Lon- 
don, Copenhagen, Leningrad, Moscow, 
down the Volga, Tiflis, Istanbul, Bel- 
grade, Venice, Milan and Paris. It costs 
$830, but that’s a lot for your money, 
and you sail on the fourth of July. The 
folder says that after Istanbul “with its 
magnificent mosques and _ palaces” 
comes “‘a voyage across the Sea of Mar- 
mora and through the Dardanelles; and 
then across the AZgean Sea to Athens, 
‘Mother of Arts and Eloquence.’ ” Stop. 


Russia 


The fact that two weeks of the tour 
are to be spent in Russia is only one 
indication of the ever-increasing interest 
in that country. In fact this particular 
tour is called “The Russian Study 
Tour,” but there are several others in- 
cluding Russia in their itinerary which 
cost less and take less time. A thirty- 
seven-day tour, sailing from New York 
June 29, takes in a week in Russia and 
costs $645 Tourist Class or $548 Third 
Class. A fifty-eight-day cruise, sailing 
June 26, stays in Russia from July 9 to 
July 25, goes also to Athens for two 
days, to Venice, Naples and Genoa in 
Italy and then home and costs $565. A 
$695 cruise sails July 3 for sixty-six days, 
another at $425 leaves June 26 for 
thirty-five days and stays in Russia from 
July 9 to July 20. It is called the “Rus- 
sian Cities Tour.” 

If you are interested in the theater, 
for $395 you can leave New York Au- 
gust 14, spend three days in London, 
two in Leningrad and ten in Moscow, 
(Continued on page 18) 
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4o West - 


IN AIR CONDITIONED COMFORT 


Your vacation really begins the moment you enter a Union 
Pacific air-conditioned observation car, diner, sleeper or coach. 
You'll find them cool, clean and comfortable. The temperature 
is constant—just as you like it. There is no dust, no noise. 


So this summer go West. Via Union Pacific, Western Wonder- 
> 


lands are easily and quickly reached. 


There’s the magic of Yellowstone; the thrills of a Dude Ranch; 
the inspiring canyons and colorful beauty of Zion, Bryce and 
Grand Canyon National Parks; the cool, rugged grandeur of 
Colorado; the charm and glamor of California; spectacular 
Boulder Dam; the great green gardens of the Pacific Northwest. 


Union Pacific serves them all and this summer rail fares are 
very low. Mail the coupon for complete information about any 
of these regions. 


' W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Exery year our Escorte /, 4//-E pense Tours Room 223, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 
grow in popularity. Ask about them. 


Please send me information about 


Name 


City 
LJ Also tell me about economical, all-expense tours. 
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COOL, CLEAN 
AIR-CONDITIONED CARS 


TO MEXICO CITY! 





If you have any fears about going to Mex- 
ico in the summer—forget them. The sum- 
mer climate of Mexico City, Guadalajara, 
Taxco, Cuernavaca, Uruapan, Morelia and 
most other Mexican cities is delightful be- 
cause of the altitude. The daily afternoon 
shower of one or two hours is welcomed be- 
cause it keeps everything fresh and bright. 

There is hot weather enroute to Mexico 
City—yes. But you won’t notice it in the 
cool, clean air-conditioned cars of E] Coste- 
no, the leading train on our West Coast of 
Mexico Route, via Tucson. And as our 
trains connecting with this route (the Sun- 
set Limited and Golden State Limited) are 


completely air-conditioned, you'll enjoy 
this luxury all the way to Mexico City. Re- 
turn, if you wish, on the air-conditioned 
National Railways of Mexico via El Paso, 
or reverse the order. 

Plan your Mexico trip now. And plan 
to include the thrilling West Coast Route 
one way (very low roundtrip fares permit 
this). See lazy Mazatlan, in its perfect 
“South Sea Island” setting, ancient Tepic, 
the wild barrancas and Guadalajara, where 
fine pottery and bubble glass are made. 
For information and literature, write O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. S-5, 310 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 











RUSSIA 


Leningrad —Moscow—The Volga 
—are just enough off the beaten 
path to add spice to any European 
trip you may be planning. Travel 
in Russia is not expensive. Fifteen 
dollars a day for the best; eight 
dollars a day for the very good. 
How easily Russia can be added 
to your schedule is described in 
the new book “See Russia in 


1935. Write for a copy to 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“Intourist’”’ Representatives 








Eland 
RE-CREATION 


Make the U.S. S. R. your vacation 


goal this year . . . there's more recrea- 
tion, more stimulation and real 
“change” in a land that’s alert and 
alive! And you'll get greater value, 
too... basic all-inclusive rates are 
$15 per day First Class. $8 per day 
Tourist Class, $5 per day Third Class 
Special 1935 attractions are the 
summer sessions at Moscow Univer 
sity, registration now open at mod- 
erate rates .. . and the great Moscow 
Theatre Festival, Sept. I-10. For a 
unique travel thrill. include in your 
tour the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


Send for interesting Booklet SM-5 
and map 


INTOURIST, wc. 


U S. Representative of The Travel Com- 
pany of the U.S.S. R., 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS 








If I Should Ever Travel 


(Continued from page 1¢ 
“ten thrilling days” at the Moscow 
Theater Festival. And on almost every 
one of these tours or cruises it is pos. 
sible to pay for your trip by some sort 
of deferred payment plan. It’s worth 


looking into. 


ScoTLAND 


Trains are always fascinating to 
watch, but I can remember once when 
a lighted train, going by in the eve 
ning dusk nearly brought tears to the 
eyes of three weary bicyclers. It was in 
Scotland. We had been cycling from 
the Trossachs and were hoping to make 
a little town called Dalmally by night 
fall. It had been a long, long day with 
the wind against us all the way and a 
light rain falling softly but persistently 
in our faces. It was the kind of rain 
that seems to belong on these heather 
covered hills and cliffs and we liked it 
at the start, but by five in the afternoon 
it had begun to wear on us. We had 
passed barely a house all day and had 
had for food only the chocolate and 
ginger that we always carried with us. 
It came to some forty miles of cycling, 
not a long ride, as those things go, but 





the loneliness and wildness of the coun- 
try, the cold wind sweeping the rain 
| down the glens into our faces, and the 
panicky fear that perhaps we were try- 
ing to do more than our strength was 


h of 


equal to, was slowly getting to eac 
us. By five it was nearly dark and there 
was still no sign of a village in sight, 
no lights or indication of human habi- 
tation, we were wet and hungry and 
frightened and the wild grandeur of 
the country that had been so exhilarat- 
ing in the morning was only terrifying 
now. It seemed that bands of wild and 
barbarous Scots might bear down from 
the hills at any moment and _ phrases 
like “the kept 


ringing in our heads. We tried to laugh 


massacre of Glencoe” 


but we were more than a little uneasy. 
It was at this time that a wild and eerie 
whistle echoed down the deep little val 
ley where we were cycling determined} 
onward with our heads down into the 
wind and our raincoats flapping behind 
us, catching in the wheels and slowing 
our every effort. And suddenly around 
the hills, under a banner of smoke, 
streaked one of the de luxe Scottish 
trains. The track was lower than the 
| road, about a quarter of a mile away 
and [ shall never forget how we shouted 
to each other for joy at this evidence 
of civilization, how we jumped off our 
bicycles to watch it go by, how incred- 
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ible it seemed as we saw people sitting | 
it tables, eating luscious food before our 
very eyes, safe in the comfort and 


warmth and friendliness inside the 
train. It took only a minute tor us to 
see this as the train shrieked through 
the little valley and was instantly gone, 
leaving a deeper darkness and loneliness 
than before. We could none of us say, | 
when two hours later we were warm 
and dry before a fire at Dalmally, 
whether or not it was more than rain 
that made the wetness on our cheeks as 
we climbed slowly back on those difh- 
cult steeds, and headed over the hill 
toward we weren’t sure what. No one 
who has not felt the wildness, the soft 
yet stern grayness of those Scotch hills 
can possibly understand the hold they 
can have on the imagination—the 
things they make possible. But feeling 
them is an experience that should not 
be left out of a lifetime, particularly if 
you want to understand the literature 
of Scotland as you never have before. 

Any number of tours will take you 
there. A thirty-eight-day tour of Ire- 
land, England and Scotland on which 
you would go those weary miles by 
motor, costs $565 and sails June 8, and 
another June 29. Or, if you prefer, as 
we did, to do your own adventuring 
and to do it alone, it will cost you only 


$i 7 to get to Scotland. 


New ENGLAND 


Talk at 


around summer vacation plans. Some 


luncheon today centered 
one was headed for Westport, Conn., 
for art’s sake, and because of the swim- 
ming, and commuting was possible. 
Some one, expecting to be a law-widow 
for most of the time, wherever she 
went, planned on York Harbor, Me., 
because it presented many reasonable 
diversions for a lone woman. My own 
particular plans turn faithfully to a little 
Vermont village where the white 
churches (I make it plural advisedly), 
the gentle meadows and the peaceful 
hills have stayed the same as far back 
as I can remember and where at night 


Continued on page 2 
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Cebalee Year 


SEE SCOTLAND 


ON YOUR WAY TO ENGLAND 


LONDONDERRY 


an oe Fw LASGOW 


BELFAST 


EE Great Britain in this year of 

years ... do it on what you save 
travelling Anchor Line! Sail via Lon- 
donderry or Belfast to Glasgow. From 
there all Scotland lies before you on 
your way to England . . . with great 
events in many Cities to celebrate this 
25th Anniversary of his Majesty’s 
reign! The rest of Europe is right at 
hand, too... Paris is just 244 hours 
from London by Imperial Airways. 


Anchor Line First Class is only $147 
up, Cabin Class $139 up. . . 744% 
reduction on round-trip Rcshtees All 
ships carry Tourist Class and Third 
Class, at $107 and $82 .. . low round- 
trip rates also available. 


NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 
First Class, Tourist and Third Class: 
Caledonia, April 27, May 24*, July 5*t; 
Transylvania, May 10*, hon 21*t. Cabin 
Class, Tourist and Third Class: California, 
June 4, June 294, July 19*; Tuscania, June 157. 


*via Boston. tSlightly higher summer rates. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT 


ANCHOR LINE’ 


= ANCHOR LINE, 25 Broadway , New York 
= Please send literature indicated: 
= ] Transatlantic, 
] Jubilee Year Events. 

Scotland. 


SUMMER CRUISES 
From New York and Bos- 
ton frequently throughout 
the summer, in coopera- 
tion with NATIONAL 
TOURS. Visiting the Can- 
adian North Capes and 
Bermuda in 13 days. 


Mt | 


itt 


Name 


Address 


% 


LONDON 





IN BIG 
MODERN SHIPS 


| 


{ 
bai, > 









LUXURIOUSLY 
SERVED 


Class. 


] Summer Cruises. 
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(GOYO}L 


economy 


onany 
Santa Fe 


summer 


trip 


[ fi Oo 
ano tHe SOUTHWEST 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
COMFORT—clean, cool, even- 
temperatured car air, regardless 
of the weather. outside — and 
LOW COST, will make a 
western trip this summer, via 


the Santa-Fe, more desirable 
than it has ever been. 


All principal Santa Fe trains 
will beair-conditioned through- | 
out; rail fares and sleeping car | 
costs the lowest in years. 


With this cool economy en 
route, a perfect vacation can 
be developed to include one, 
or all, of these highlights: 


AMERICA’S EXPOSITION 
California, all things to all people, 
presents the California Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition at San Diego. 


GRAND A day or more at Grand 
CANYON Canyon that will enrich 
the memories of a lifetime. There is | 
a whole series of delightful Grand 
Canyon stopovers via the Santa Fe. 


INDIAN- These Spanish -Indian 
DETOURS country motor explora- 
tions, roundabout cool Old Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, have delighted Santa 
Fe patrons for years. 


DUDE There are over 50 fine 
RANCHES Dude Ranchesinthe Santa 
Fe Southwest, pictured, up-to-the-, 
minute, in an attractive new Dude 
Ranch folder. 


‘if you would like the new Dude Ranch 
* folder, information on the Califor- 
nia Pacific Exposition, and other 
helpful literature on the Santa 
Fe Southwest and California, 
simply mail the coupon below. 

L 


W. J. BLACK, P.T. M., Santa Fe System Lines, 
927 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill 
Mail picture folders and fares 


from to 





Name 

















Address 
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(Continued from page 19) 


the stillness is so deep that at first it 
is hard to sleep and | lie and listen to 
the comforting far sound of a cowbell 
from a pasture across the lake. That is 
my village, but there are many others 
where you may go and hide yourself in 
equal peace. People who live there the 
year round write: “It seems a long way 
from here to Hitler, or even from here 
to Washington.” May there 
retreats like that, and may we 


able to enjoy them! 


always be 
all be 
From Vermont, too, Elliott Merrick 
writes me that it is sugaring time and 
that “the buckets hang at the maples in 
the snowy sugar places.” Alas! I have 
never seen the sugar house busy with 
steam nor “the horses pulling the sap 


tank through the woods,” nor “the men 


gathering with sap yokes on their shoul- 
only come upon sugar 


ders.” I have 


houses standing deserted and silent in 
the midst of a clearing on a summer 
day when I was walking through the 
woods, and seeing tanks and sledges 
lying useless and idle in the August 


sun, I have felt that I should turn away 


on tiptoe lest I intrude on the dignity | 


of their well-earned rest. 
But 
things Vermont has to offer. 


the 
There is 


walking is only one of 
a riding club near Rutland which pro- 
vides horses, and lists of places that will 
put up not only rider, but horse, which 
in these days is somewhat of a rarity, 
gives you maps of riding trails 
the State. That kind 
trip is a fine adventure. There is moun- 


and 
throughout of 
tain-climbing of a simple but sufficient- 
ly exhausting kind, on well-marked 
trails, though for some of the most ar- 
duous and exciting ascents the East af- 
fords you will want to try the Presiden- 
tial Range in New Hampshire. There 
is no way to describe to any one who 
has not felt it the subtle difference be- 


Courtesy Southern Pacific R 
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tween Vermont and New Hampshire, | 
but it is there, and I feel as if I could 
tell you the minute we pass the State 
line. New Hampshire's beauty is of a 
wilder and more rugged sort. The 
mountains are higher, the scenery excit- 
ing, the woods seem wilder. Vermont's 
beauty is more peaceful, more serene, 
at least to one who is not dependent on 
wresting from it her bread and butter. 
It is all a matter of what appeals most 
to you. Enough cannot be said for 


either. 





CrassicaL Tours 


But I have come a long way from my 
classical allusions. I forgot to tell you 
that you can spend “A Summer With 
the Classics.” There is for instance the 
Horatian Pilgrimage and the Cesar 
Tour in Gaul. For those interested in 
Vergil there is a trip which takes in 
“Pietole near Mantua where the poet 
was born, Naples where he is buried, 
Rome, his residence and the chief seat 
of his activities, and Pompeii with 
which he was familiar.” The same sort 
of trips are planned with relative rela- 
tion to the lives of Pliny, Livy, Cicero, 
Hannibal, Homer, Mausolus, Herodo- 
tus, Pindar, and even Vercingetorix, 
and still I have not given you them all. 
The Homer trip 1s described as follows: 
“Although outside of our immediate 
held of investigation, we shall visit 
some of the important sites connected 
with Homer and the legendary heroes 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. We shall visit 
Chios, the ‘craggy’ isle of Homer, one 
of his seven listed birthplaces. The en- 
tire region through which we pass is 
steeped in the legends credited to the 
great bard. Delos will recall the hymn 
to the Delian Apollo. Mycena, it will 
be remembered, was the political center 
of Homeric Greece. At Troy still live 
the shades of Agamemnon, Priam, 
Achilles, and Helen.” In spite of their 
tacttul phrasing I can see that my mem 
ory of the classics would well bear such 
a geographic brushing up. 

I was nearly forgetting that “tender- 
est of Roman poets, nineteen hundred 
years ago’—Catullus, of whom the 
folder says only “born in Verona. We 
shall visit ‘lovely Sirmio,’ his estate on 
Lake Garda.” So: 


Row us out fr m Desenzan to your Sirmione 
row! 

So they rowed and th \ landed—“O 
venusta Sirmio!’ 

And humbly I give you on your | 

summer journeys the tender poet’s “Ave 


aique vale.” | 
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Don't think about SCOTLAND 








Scotland enjoys a rare setting of tradition and history. It 
Go This | isa land of lovely lochs and tapestried scenery; of majesty 
Year and open-hearted hospitality. e See Dryburgh and Abbots- 








ford for their memories of Sir Walter Scott; Gleneagles 
and St. Andrews, the cradle of golf; incomparable Edinburgh, the Tros- 
sachs, Balmoral. You cannot afford to miss Oban and Braemar with their 
age-old Celtic games, nor the outlying islands of the Hebrides with Skye, 
Fingals Cave, and ancient Iona. e Run over to Ireland—five modern, 
luxurious routes via Holyhead, Liverpool, Heysham, Stranraer and Fish- 
guard take you there in two or three hours. You will never stop talking 
about Killarney, the Vale of Avoca, Waterford, Galway or Giant’s Causeway. e 
Dollars still buy as much travel as ever—so see Scotland and Ireland for 
yourself and the experience will hang on the peg of your memory for 
years to come. e For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., and information 
regarding shooting (hunting) and fishing facilities, write to Department 25. 





T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 
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___NEWFOUNDLAND __ 
AN ALLURING VACATION LAND ALLURING VACATION i 


. PICTURESQUE, UNSPOILED 


EWFOUNDLAN 


| OME to 
Newfound- 
land this sum- 
mer... you'll be 
thrilled by the 
rugged magnifi- 
cence of its 
scenery —delighted with the diver- 
sified vacation pleasures it offers. 
A a welcome awaits you in 
quaint old fishing villages .., inland, 
there’s ideal fishing and camping 
country. Fine motor roads, up-to-the- 
minute hotels and camps, golf, ten- 
nis, etc. 
Write for ‘‘ Come to Newfoundland,” 
a booklet sent free from the Newfound- 
land Inf. Bureau, 53 Journal Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or Newfoundland Tourist 
Development Board, Se. Johns, New- 
foundland, or any travel aver 
eS 


V 








— — —| 
When writing to these advertisers wid you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau ? 


VERMONT 








vatarie N 


in pictures 

Tour scenic, uncrowded 
motorways; explore the 
winding upland byways; 
discoverthe charm ofevery 
Vermont land-and-water- 
scape, the hospitality and 
happiness awaiting you 
wherever you tour ortarry. 
SEND NOW for “Un- 
spoiled Vermont,” ahand- 
somely illustrated vacation 
pre-view with listing of 
other free official publica- 


mW HOTEL- RESORT W 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
PEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


Scribner’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Current History, 
The Forum, The Golden Book, Harpers Maga- 
zine, and Review of Reviews-World’s Work 


For space and rates {n our departments write to 
RE-TO-GO BUREAU, ; 


-_. 


AT NEW 
LOW 
PRICES 


IN 


SWITZERLAND 


a a a 


LA 3 


SPS 
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___ TRAVEL 


SWEDEN 


LAND OF SUNLIT te 


This 
Summer 





RAVEL today in Switzerland has been 

brought within the reach of thousands 
who formerly considered the trip beyond 
their means. Every phase of modern trans- 
portation, economical short-cuts, railway 
fares cut as much as 45%, and "reduced 
hotel tariffs carry you through this beauti- 
ful land comfortably. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 


Remember — small copy is . RIG Where-T0-Go 


MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWAY 


CRUISE 
'54 Days... $540. up 


| including all expense aship 
and ashore visiting 
26 Cities, 12 Countries 
on the Trans-Atlantic Liner 


i” 





VOLENDAM 


from 


New York J ULY 3 
Full details from your local agents 
HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 
29 B’ way, N. Y. & offices in principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Include in your tour such high spots as 
Lugano-Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, Zurich, Loetschberg, Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, ungfraujoch, 
Berne, Thun, Gstaad ontreux, Zer- 
matt - Gornergrat, Furka - Oberalp, Lau- 
sanne-Ouchy, and Geneva. See your 
travel agent or write us for Booklet 15A. 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Always ad rertise pertise as wi wh dely a as you are e able 


ROUND THEWORLD 


tours For $[— 75 per vay 
100 DAYS . .*550 10°64 


%& Cross the Pacific on One-Closs “General” ships! 
Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Shanghai 


$198, Hong Kong $215, Manile $215. 
OR wRITE OEFT. we 


STATES “STEAMSHIP “LINES, Portland, 
CALIFORNIA 
PRESIDENT HOTEL 
Only five minutes from Stanford University The 
President Hotel affords Palo Alto visitors a modern 


annem: al home with superb cuisine and service. 


i1EORGE BE. MURPHY, Manager. 


~ \ WASHINGTON D. C. 
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HOTEL LIFE 


MODERN PERFECTI 


$4 


WILLARD HOTEL 
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— S COLD 
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Ric — ~ nnis 
H. A. QUIMBY 


AVERILL LAKES, VT. 


5 lakes. Trout, salmon fishing 
Ranch life in the Enst. May-Dec. 
LAKE 


BASIN HARBOR LODGE cnsitriisis 


Golf, Sailing, Tennis, Fishing. Select Clientele. $35 
3 Am. Plan; Jane & Sept. $25. Booklet, folder 
map A. P. BEACH, VERGENNES, VERMONT 


Where-To-Go for June closes Apr. 25 








MICHIGAN 


Write for VACATION DIRECTORY FREE. 
Vacation land awaits you! Game fish throng the streams; 


miles of oupe rb roads ar 
of boating, bathing, fishi 
in this perfect playgrot 


health and happy recreation in West Michigan’s cool, water- 


washed air. 


Comfortable, reasonable hotels, cottages and camp sites. 


For free impartial infor 


West Michigan Tourist & Resort Association 


Department 50 


The Playground 
of a Nation 


3500 

e ready for motorists; all the delights 

€: olf and dancing are yours 
a 


ng, Campin 
es. There’s al! kinds of 


ind of 3000 


mation address: 


™ Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Accessible by train, boat and automobile from anywhere. 





HANGE your travel routin 
this summer to the land of sunlit 
lA bracing climate, wholesome, apps 
| food, culture, refinement and never fi 
| courtesy await vou in Sweden. 
_— at least a fortnight of conti 
daylight in beautiful Scockholm or 
the chemning inland waterways of Sms 
See its romantic castles and pictur 
customs in a scenery of tranquil beau, 
The joy of fine living expericont 
Swedish American liners does notend 
the crossing. Each day in Sweden a 
the same treat. 
Direct from New York in eighté 
convenient from England and the Conti 
Your travel agent or we will gladly send 
* Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
| with complete travel detail of delightful} 
in all the Scandinavian countrusmaim 
house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. U nev 
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Ask Where-to-qo Bureau, 8 Beacon © 
Boston, for space & rates in our depart 
_ SUMMER TOURS AND CRUSE 
Mediterranean, North Cape, 
exico, The Orient. Art Tom 
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Bureax of University Travel 
___ 4 Boyd Street, Newton, M 
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Come Now! 


The storied countryside 
is fragrant with blossom 
and the green is fresh and 
exquisite . . . Explore the old 
Norman towns... the quaint 
ferms and manors . . . touched 
with the soft magic of the spring. 
Come NOW . . . Enjoy the good 
roads, comfortable weyside inns 
and French-Canadian cuisine. 
~y NOW ... by motor, rail or 
. Québec Province offers 
KS of many routes... West 
from Montreal is the Gatineau; 
to the north, the Leurentiens, 
and eastwards the lower St. 
Lewrence with the Gaspé 
Peninsula, and the North 


\ Syl 


fe Prorat 


Feinermatn "Bureau. or write te: 
Tourist Bureau 


ql — of Québeo—CANADA 
Cc 


WABI-K KON * A North W foods Bungalo 
Cam ery comfort 
a Fishing, Tennis, mA Bathing 
eMhisg. 1 night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. Wilson, 
tti-Kon P_O.. Lake Timagami. Ontario, Canada 


ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 


RIG SHANT North River, New Vork 


tots, Rooms and board or 
lages with or without housekeeping 
lake. Exe lusive. References. Booklet. 


= ¥ = 
ere To-( -Goadrert st prospects 


s $195 


Booklet free. | 


»yiston Street, Boston 


7 covers be 


DADE ae GAs 


EUROPE 03 DAYS 


"Countries g3392 
lien Travel — I Re 








@ See the alluring North — stern 
jand naked cliffs, Eskimos in kay 
jaks, distant scebergs. wumpomng 
fjords, ete. You experience a 
mysterious sense of vastness. 
The people are as different and 
idteresting as the country in 
which they live Ask your travel 


CRUISES agent for booklet or write 
ute STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD. 


1. Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montreal, Can. 


Connections to 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD 
end NANTUCKET 


RHODE ISLAND 


MASSASOLT HOTEL, 
inderstandable rates. Two minutes 
Bathing Beach. Bo rklet. 


TRAVEL 


BORING'’S 


CRUISES - SUMMER 1935 


M EDITERRANEAN | Scholar's 
ucat ut s countries and islands 
ofthe Me ditert anean, by specially char 
tered cruiser S.S. SLAMAT. One class 
only; from Southampton. July — Per- 
soually directed by James W. Meas 
Including shore trips #450 wu p 


AROUND tne WORLD during 
the summer_vac . 0.000 miles. 
Leaves New York. , at 2h S.S. MA- 
JESTIC, then via fine connecting 
steamers, All-inclusive rates including 
shore trips and transcontinental rail 
8975 up. 

NORTH CAPE-EUROPE Sail 
party crutses featuring limited member- 
ship, wide selection in sailing date, ship, 
itinerary aud rate. Choice of 23 ditfer- 
ent trips. 

Apply for descriptive literature to your 

travel agent or 


JAMES BORING CO. wwe. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


642 


W here-t 
fy puviicain 


The eight magazines The 
uses regularly are ai q 
are weicome visitors thly 
homes ap 


LEADING STUDENT TOURS 


Choice of Forty Escorted All Expense 
Trips — at astonishingly low rates. 
Bootle: & 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


Crumes ond Steomsiup Tickets All Lines 


55) MFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 


Narragansett Pier, R. 
A family hotel of distine tion and cha:imat 


Cc. Carter Bryant 


go Bureau 


tn our best 
ud influence quakty people everywhere 














TRAVEL 


arid sea fishing or 
’...urand resort hotels 
. Whatever 
England. 


Seashore or mountains? ... 
mountain lakesand streams 
or simple inns and boarding houses ? 
your choice, come to Southern New 
ome easily, quickly, safely. 


TrHe NEW HAVEN R.R. 


the New ae ron BR 
New Lat mn 


For booklet write to Vacation 


Bureau, kom 118 C., 





SAIL TO 


RETURN BY RAIL 


FIRST ‘940 CLASS 


- 


to 


Enjoy the thrill of a real world 
cruise! Sail on one of the globe- 
circling President Liners from 
New York to Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, visiting Havana and 
the PanamaCanal. From Califor- 
nia, choose any direct rail route 
home across America. The fare 
takes you from hometown to 
hometown. President Liners also 
offer lowest one way and all-water 


roundtrip fares. 

See your travel agent or any of our of- 
fices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other principal cities. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
ROUND THE WORLD jim 


mon All 
21 ports. 
tries..26,000 miles «+ he 











| Car 


Tourist Class 
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The Where-To-Go system influencest 
comprising the cre 1 of all Travel pros 
Our advertisers waste no money tt 








their invitations to peop 


.14 coun-| transportation 


me al 4 
See your travel agent, or | Gas and oil y 
ers i 


DOLLAR lieohes 
STEAMSHIP LINES (°"""" 


ance ly 
Road Maps iL 


’ A SENSATIONAL OFFER 


WORLD TOURS 


TO SUIT YOURSELF 
Choose your own route 


plan y oO 1 stop~ 
Take days or up to 


vers 


two year é j ‘ ! 
Special Round - the - World 
Canadian Pa- 
| mn with 
— and 
eam Navi- 
npanies, and 
Ask about in- 
tours. Informa- 
YOUR OWN 
AGENT, or Canadian Pa- 
New York, Chicago, 
Francisco, 34 other 
S. and Canada. 


service 

cihnc in 
Peninsi Prem & Or 
British India St 
Ration ¢ 
other lines 
clusive « s t 
tion from 


cihc 
San 
cities in U 


Camadian Pacific 


SEE EUROPE 


with your own car! 


for 1 
person 


Includes [J $ 548 
$ 799 
$1040 £3 


$1299" ah 


for 2 
people 


tels 





Complete round trip to Europe 


with your car. 
through 5 countries. 


1s days touring 
ASK FOR 
FOLDER about the 


Budget Auto Trip to Europe! 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


17 Battery Place 


New York 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverayes for 


sale or delivery in any State or 
ing, sale « 


use thereof is unlawful 


ommunity wherein the advertis- 


| in decidedly 


or two reactions to the publicity re- 


PUBLICATION DATE CHANGED 


Behind the Scenes 


Continued from page 15) 


language 
advocating “the forceful seizure of gov- 
small 


communistic 


ernment by the workers,” a 





phrase, but more than significant—and 
entirely lacking in Mr. Strachey’s genu- 
ine article appearing in ScriBNeEr’s. One 


ceived in the affair are these: 


DICTATORSHIP 


Sirs: The arrest of John Strachey in Chi- 
cago last week seems to represent a perme 
dictatorial tendency in the Roosevelt admin- 


noted for his ‘Sobiiioniee 
arrested because he wrote 


istration. A 
and logic has been 
“no” as the answer to the question “Are you 
a Communist?” 
Your readers are 


man 


on the immigration declara- 


tion sheet. perhaps aware 
that this document is an obsolete travesty of 
law. Immigrants or visitors to America are re- 
quired to supposedly in all serious- 
ness, such questions as “Are you a Commu- 
nist?” “Are you an “Are you a 
prostitute?” . . . “A criminal?” 

Moreover, as Mr. Strachey has said in his 
defense, he is not a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, nor has he in any way 


answer, 


atheist? 


made po 


litical agitation or advocated the violent de 
struction of the government of the United 
States. The purpose of his presence in this 


country is to lecture on his writings and to 

present the 

from the informative 
If Mr. Strachey is dey 


have been established b 


conomic aspects of Communism 
standpoint. } 
vorted a precedent will | 
which any alien pro 
fessor or student who praises to the smallest 
degree any phase of the 
social and agricultural 
Communism its liable to be arrested. 

In conclusion, sirs, I would like to applaud 
those men, who have 
protested the arrest of one of the most logical 
and considerate members of the left wing, and 
to humbly align myself with them. 

Roperic PaPINngEAu. 


volitical, economic, 


or even theories of 


radical or conservati\ 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


SO WEAK A FAITH 


ON THE DEPORTATION OF 
JOHN STRACHEY 


He says that we 
him! 
Truth laughs to hear such pr 

wise; 
When we have shipped him off to alien aii } 
We can send missionaries, 
To change his faith and show that he is ‘blind. 
But should all fail, or if worst com 
Curse him, as Marx and Lenin are accursed 
lo show our generous heart and candid mind! 


are wrong—well then, deport 


oof that we are 


to exhort hin 


s to worst, 


is our faith so weak 
a challenge? Are their prayers, 
their dreams so lifeless, no one 


“Faith of our Fathers,” 

We cannot take 

Their vows, 
dares 

Welcome a vaster dream—must free men seek 

To bind with chains the freedom they have 
gained? 

Better be dead than living to be chained! 

ALLEN EastTMAN Cross. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Starting with the June issue, Scris- 


Ner’s will appear on the 27th instead 


of the 2oth of the preceding month. | 





NEW YORK'S 
HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


PARK AVE 








PARK AVENUE HOMES 
... by-the-day 


® If it weren't such an outrageous 
extravagance, wouldn't yow like 
to maintain a New York apart- 
ment in crisp readiness for your 
visits here? 

Most assuredly you would. So 
you'll share this family’s ela- 
tion at discovering a Park Lane 
apartment may be “maintained” 
L ) the -day. 

And what an apartment! A 
living-room large enough to ex- 
pand in. . . airy bedroom, 
ing room . . . and serving pantry 
equipped with refrigeration, which 
is a help in entertaining. 

One of our butlers will wel- 
come you with an attentive in- 
quiry of your needs. And our 
maids and valets do seem to un- 
derstand your wants. How to 
pack, tend to laundry and press- 
ing, without bothering you for 
instructions. 

All in all, your Park Lane stay 
will be a gratifying experience. So 
gratifying that you'll be wiring 
for reservations on your very next 
trip to New York. 


dress- 


Two Room Apartments .. . frot 
$10 the day. Or at special month! 


rates. Also 2 to 6 room apartments 
with pantries, furnished or unfur- 
nished, at special yearly 
Commendatore Gelardi, 


Managing Director. 
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. 48TH TO 49TH - NEW YORK 
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Welcomes You on German Ships 


OSPITALITY in the heart of every member of every ship. Cherishing 
the welfare of every passenger whatever the class of accommodation. 
Taking pleasure in alert service and watchful care. 





docking on the Continent 


Fastest Way to 
England, Bremen ¢ Europa alongside boat trains. 


France, Germany 


The Columbus special student sailing June 29; The ‘Famous Four”: 
New York - Deutschland - Albert Ballin - hamburg of a sailing every Wednes- 
day Midnight, Mid-Manhattan piers to Ireland, England, France, Germany. 
Cabin Liners: St. Louis - Berlin - Stuttgart. TO IRELAND * ENGLAND 

Hospitality that prides itself on the ability to offer in fullest measure the FRANCE * GERMANY 
Science of Navigation with the Art of Fine Living. 
Consult Your Local Travel Agent, or Any of the Offices All Over America, of 


® famburg-American fine « North German Lloyd 


THE SCRIBNER PRESS 


GERMANY 
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FOURTEEN YEARS AFTER 
HE VISITED BALTIMORE 


CHARLES DICKENS REMEMBERED 
“THAT FLOWERY JULEP” 


A deep and lasting friend- 
ship grew up between 
Washington Irving and 
Charles Dickens, during 
7 the years that the American 
writer lived in England. 
Naturally, then, Irving sought to show his 
friend the hospitality of America when 
Dickens visited here. 


And among the wonders with which he 
chose to charm his visitor was a famous Mary- 
land Rye by the name of Mount Vernon, 


That was in 1842. And fourteen years 
later the memory of its excellence was so 
vivid that Dickens wrote: . 

‘My dear Irving: If you knew how often I 
write to you individually and personally in my 
books, you would be no more surprised in seeing 


this note than you were in seeing me do my dit) 
to that flowery Julep (in what I dreamily ap 
prehend to have been a former state of existence) 
at Baltimore.” 
° ° ° 

In modern America, also, the memory of 
Mount Vernon’s goodness has lived through 
fourteen arid years. And now something 
better than reminiscence has come true. 
Mount Vernon, itself, distilled in Baltimore 
just as it was in the days of Charles Dickens, 
can again grace your table, and lend its rich 
and memorable quality to hospitality. 


Hlount Vernon 


Bottled in Bond Fiye Z Ohushey 
Aa». “ : 

This Emblem C- aN 
2 


> Protects You 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawiul. 











